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eying a Song of ‘Protein— 


ARKHAM POWELL,—Mark, to the 

trade,—manager of the Golden Gander 

Mills of the Paragon group, was in a 

ruminating mood this morning late in May 

as, oblivious to the clamorous cacophony 
that came up to him from the floor of the street canyon 
below, he sat at his desk and envisioned the broad 
sweep of the rolling prairie lands—that vast expanse, 
now dressed in its spring habiliments of green. 

With nimble prescience his inner eye leaped far 
to the south, near to the bottom of the world’s great 
bread basket, where it encountered an undulating ocean 
of wheat heads, a panorama that, even though but 
viewed in fancy, all but overwhelmed him in its mani- 
festation of irrepressible and resurgent life. Farther 
to the north, the beards of the barely protruding heads 
compressed to lance points by the tightness of the 
binding sheaths that enveloped them, the majestic 
sweep of the wheat waves had flattened out into spent 
swells; while still farther north, the velvety verdure 
of the jointing plant dimpled and rippled and broke 
into waves of gladsome revelry at the blandishment 
of the coy wind’s caprice. Swiftly again, this roving 
mind’s eye moved; now up along the line in eastern 
Nebraska which divides the winter from the spring 
wheat area, and thence out into that vast terrain which 
centers in North Dakota. Here the impelling rays of 
the sun were covering the earth’s drab integument with 
a pubescent garniture of green. 

And to Markham Powell, who knew so well this 
vast, rolling grass realm, this short grass country with 
its superficial aspect of monotony and changelessness, 
the magical transformation that was visited upon it 
with the coming of every spring was a spectacle that 
never lost any of its pire ay Bs never ceased to fill 
him with wonder and amaze. After a long and vig- 
orous life in harness, he had lost many of his fond 
illusions, and there were few things left to him that 
carried the punch that this glamorous event did. 
There were times when life sort of palled on Markham 
Powell—when he wondered gloomily whether all the 
effort he had put forth to justify his own existence 
had been worthity spent. He often wondered if the 
perquisites of the life he had led, those tangibles and 
intangibles of preferment, those things which he had 
striven so hard to attain, were really worth the effort 
he had put forth to capture, and the effort he must 
continue to put forth to retain. He doubted it at 
times. He doubted if the candle were worthy of the 
game; if the rewards were commensurate with the 
eternal striving and vigilance to keep from being over- 
whelmed by the forces that seemingly oppressed him 
from every side, and that were held in abeyance 
only by dint of bulldog persistence that tried the 
determination of any man. 

_ Of late years, the milling business had developed 
into something of a steady grind. There had been 
few breathing spaces to offset periods of concen- 
trated effort as there formerly had been; no re- 
cuperative intervals during which he might rest on 
is accomplishments and leisurely plan new con- 
quests. With sharpening competition, economic 
lines were becoming more taut and closely drawn, 
and to maintain his place and hold his advantage 


his had become a life of sustained and unremitting 
effort. 


AND Markham Powell had found it onerous at 
times. He felt like he should enjoy getting 
hel from it all—to slough off the conventional 
Shell in which he had unwittingly immured himself, 
and lead a life which would be the direct antithesis 
of the one that claimed so much from him now. 
But this desire to change his position in life 
was, he knew, pure fantasy. It was the natural 
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By I. E. Diffenderfer 


ASI. 


NURSERY RHYME 


Sing a song of protein, 

An easy money tune— 

H. P. one and twenty pence 
Over common wheat for June. 


Whether in the leaven 

Or whether in the stack, 
Can we say that protein 
Is really worth the jack? 


“GESY 

rebellion of a spirit which, held too close by the bonds 
of duty, conjured up these beguiling promptings to 
change. Deep within himself, however, Markham 
Powell knew that, however fondly he might wish, he 
could never break away from the milling game, and 
that in entertaining the thought that some day he 
would, he was just kidding himself. For, being the 
man he was, there was an altruistic appeal about the 
milling business which he could not resist. His life 
was the life of wheat. He knew, as he knew no other 
thing, the life of wheat—its growth, barter and manu- 
facture into those food essentials which, even today, 
with the food resources of the whole world at the 
consumer’s table, creditably withstood the battering 
competition in the food market. The ultimate prob- 
lem of the world, he knew, would not be a problem 
in mechanics; it would be the problem of feeding the 
hordes that, as the population trend indicated, would 
one day people the earth. 


N retrospect he saw the dawn of progress conse- 

quent on man’s discovery of the virtues of the wheat 
berry; and sustained and stimulated by the composite 
of food elements packed within its tight little husks, 
he marked the advance of civilization—an advance of 
accomplishment it was, steady and sustained. The 
progress of man was, Markham Powell felt, an epic 
of wheat. Take wheat away from civilization, and 
the whole structure would topple into the dust. 

So it became his practice to seek surcease from the 
tenseness of present day life by intermittent excur- 
sions into the beguiling fields of fancy, there to free 
his oppressed spirit from the deadweight incumbrance 

* of a body too heavily loaded with tyrannical restraints 
and conventional handicaps. As always at this time 
of the year, when he could not go in person, his vagrant 
spirit sought the lush wheatlands, to drink up, in the 


Me. DIFFENDERFER, in the accompany- 
ing bit of fiction, has sugar-coated, with 
his accustomed humor and whimsicality, one of 
the most important phases of the present-day 
relationship between miller and baker. He 
sings of protein, that mighty shibboleth which 
has lately obsessed the breadstuffs industry, and 
which has perplexed and confused it—and in 
the opinion of Mr. Diffenderfer, as well as of 
many other observers, has misled it. The ex- 
perience of the Golden Gander Mills, so enter- 
tainingly related, may not seem to some millers 
and bakers wholly within the realm of fiction. 
The story is filled with interesting possibilities, 
if not actually of tried facts. In all events it 
bears hard, even though humorously, upon a 
fundamental present problem. 


glory of this greening domain, its revitalizing, rejuve- 
nating essence. 

Lost thus in fancy this morning late in May, 
Mark’s unseeing eyes were directed to the barren cor- 
ner of his office, where habitually he turned them 
when deep in thought or meditation. So complete was 
his abstraction that he was not aware of the approach 
of Luke Brenner, his secretary, who was placing on 
his desk a sheaf of reports and letters. 

“A letter from Starbright, of the Pan-American,” 
said Luke, by way of calling his superior’s attention to 
the document which Luke had deemed to be the most 
important. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Mark, recalling his wandering 
mind. He took up the letter, which was blue penciled 
“referred to M. P.,” and read: 


Royal Z. Heller, Sales Manager 
Golden Gander Mills, 

Dear Sir: Acting on information supplied us 
by our production superintendent, Mr. Simmons, 
we are apprising you of the fact that your last 
shipment to apply on current contract No. 716-C 
is not up to the stipulated standard for this 
grade, particularly in the matter of protein con- 
tent. We are sending samples. 

Yours truly, 
STARBRIGHT, 
Pan-American Bakeries Corporation. 


Mark regarded this letter with no little concern. 
Coming as it did from Starbright, actually if not 
nominally at the head of the giant Pan-American 
Bakeries, it made a salient issue of the question, “Is 
protein content, as determined at present, a sound 
basis for wheat valuation?” This, Mark knew, was a 
perplexing problem. Itself indefinite, it was first 
adopted as indicative of strength in wheat. Later, by 
constant stressing, it had resolved itself into a price 
factor which today had grown to such inordinate pro- 
portions in the bread wheat market that one no longer 
bought wheat, but protein. An almost incredible situ- 
ation, mused Mark, in the light of its liability to error. 
If protein alone were the criterion of baking value in 
a flour, then the art of milling was no longer an art. 
And that assumption, Mark knew, was ridiculous. 
Milling was every day becoming more of an art, and 
a highly specialized art at that. 


ARK had a tremendous amount of respect for 
Starbright—for his ability, for the fine and simple 
virtue of his character, for his keen and analytic per- 
spicacity. It was Starbright who was first among 
the big bakers to recognize the vital truth that 
quality goods can issue only from quality materials 
and methods, and to that end sought to make the 
miller his ally. 

From his personal contacts with him, Mark 
knew that Starbright took the enlightened attitude 
that while there was a limited market for the cheap 
and shoddy, the big profitable market—the market 
which was established through the perception of an 
intelligent people—was the quality market. It was 
perception—intelligent discrimination—that made 
the American people the world’s greatest consum- 
ers; nothing else. To offer them, therefore, an arti- 
cle of specious quality was an insult to their intel- 
ligence. 

The dominant position of Pan-American Bak- 
eries, Mark knew, was due to Starbright’s lucidity 
of mind. He had no prejudices, no foibles, no 
temperamental obstinacies to muddy the crystal 
clarity of his mind and warp his judgments. Star- 
bright had to have a sound reason for his every 
belief; and that, essentially, was what made him 
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the constructive executive he was. And it was by 
reason of this consistency and sound judgment of 
Starbright’s that Mark hoped to prove his contention 
that protein, subject to an error factor in determina- 
tion, did not necessarily indicate the intrinsic baking 
value in a sample of flour. 

He therefore dictated, in a letter to Starbright, 
certain facts bearing on the extravagant price disparity 
existing between high protein and common wheats, 
asking permission to furnish, as the next consignment 
to the Pan-American, a flour in which all the qualify- 
ing stipulations would be omitted as presumably irrele- 
vant, its merit to be determined solely on baking 
results. And finally, baking results proving satisfac- 
tory, the flour be subject to such price revisions as 
were entailed by the difference in cost price, if any, of 
the wheat necessary to meet flour grade of contract 
No. 716-C and that used to supply the flour furnished 
by subsequent agreement. To facilitate adjustment, 
Mark gave his word to lay all his cards on the table. 

Feeling that Starbright would agree to this, Mark 
immediately got in touch with the mill laboratory, and 
outlined ao A he felt was a feasible plan to discredit 
the fictitious value placed on high protein samples. 


IMMER, the chemist of the Gander Mills, who took 

Mark’s instructions over the wire, could simulate a 
fine enthusiasm for any project that his boss suggested. 
He had schooled himself in an attentive, bustling and 
businesslike eagerness, and this he affected in the pres- 
ence of Mark, thinking cunningly to elevate himself 
thereby in the boss’s estimation. In pursuance, there- 
fore, of this laudable design, his voice disclosed in his 
answer to the boss a fine vibrating enthusiasm: 

“You bet I will! I was just thinking of something 
like that myself. We'll start in on that work right 
away, Mr. Powell,” he said. 

On hanging up, however, his demeanor changed. 
He looked furtively about and, seeing that nobody 
was within earshot, grumbled, “Aw, hell, that old 
stuff !” 

Cleveland Zimmer—Cleveland, because his bow to 
the world was made some time during President Cleve- 
land’s administration—was, for the time being, not so 
much involved with the mysteries of organic chemistry 
as he was with the inorganic aspects of solving the 
world’s portentously impending problem—that of the 
vanishing fuel supply. The question before which all 
other considerations, especially those relating to his 
professional field of cereal chemistry, paled into insig- 
nificance, was, “After coal—what?” And Cleve’s stout 
answer to this momentous problem was, “Water!” 
Cleve meant, by exciting dormant chemical affinities by 
the means of a yet to be discovered catalyst, to shatter 
the chemical unity of that most stable of compounds, 
water, and then to allow the resultant hydrogen and 
oxygen to recombine in such proportions that the heat 
and the explosive force of the reaction could be used 
to supply the deficiency caused by the depletion of 
the coal beds. When Cleve got his scheme to working, 
all you’d have to do when you got your new car would 
be to fill your gasoline tank with water, and then, 
with a song on your lips, let Cleve’s process do the 
work. 

While secretly working on this utilitarian project, 
Cleve was, through stress of circumstances, a cereal 
chemist—a student of fine and subtle organic differ- 
entiations. Thus he could discuss with brain stretching 
detail just how the pentosan-hexosan complexes dif- 
fered from the hexosan-lignone complexes; he could 
tell you the effect on fermentation of the variation 
of the glutenin-gliadin ratios, and expatiate bewilder- 
ingly on the abstruse activities of the enzymes. A fact 
not generally known is that Cleve had once isolated an 
element among the aminos which he thought had not 
yet been discovered, and he had sought to perpetuate 
his name in the science of cereal chemistry by naming 
this obscure element zimmeran. But for some reason 
or other, he had never had the courage to publicly 
claim this discovery, and thus his bid for signal dis- 
tinction in his own professional field was forfeited. 

Finding a temporary crimp in his plans for solv- 
ing the world’s fuel problem, Cleve sighed, sourly read 
over the notes he had taken as the result of his con- 
versation with the boss, and then arose and took his 
notes over to Hussenway, the wheat man, who some- 
times answered to the racy and piquant name of Bull. 
When he didn’t answer to that name, more than likely 
it would be because he would be engaged in the all- 
engrossing business of computing the trifling sums he 
had saved the company. So when Cleve approached 
and ejaculated, “Hey, Bull!’ Hussenway, who had 
successfully shown a net in the black of some $100,000, 
and was seeking, by closer figuring, to make it $50,000 
more, naturally didn’t answer. 

Cleve, ignoring Hussenway’s preoccupation, sav- 
agely dug him in the ribs and said: “Say, Bull, here’s 
a bunch of dope from the Boss. As near as I can 
make ovt. he wants us to make up a blend running 
around 31.5 protein that will check as good or better 
in baking resu'ts as our H. P. 13 blend. Can we 
do it?” 

“Can we do what?” queried the still abstracted Bull. 

“Make up a 11.5 protein blend that’ll check in 
baking results with our H. P. 13 blend?” said Cleve 
loudly and irascibly. 

Hussenway surveyed his colleague vacuously, and 
then, with a little smile of self-gratification, said: “Sure 
we can do it. Who's crazy over protein, is it you and 
me? Is it the Boss? Is it Andy? Here’s what’s the 
matter: The sum total of all buying and selling wis- 





dom in the flour mart is concentrated right in that 
word, ‘protein.’ It’s the ‘wise’ term; and them nibble- 
nuts got to have it to chew on or they don’t make any 
sales. See? You ask me what’s what in wheat, and I 
unequivocally tell you that this protein chatter is all 
the bunk. You remember my loaves 16x, 22y and 5 
and 6z, that I baked up last week? Were they food 
in all that the word implies, or weren’t they? Per- 
sonally, I don’t give a housewife’s harangue for all 
the protein in the world, so long as I have a little 
good gluten to tighten up the tissues of my sponge. 
You chemists ought to define protein qualitatively 
rather than quantitatively, and perhaps the trade would 
then know more—or less—about it. In either case, it 
would tend to dispel the mistaken premise current 
about protein.” 

Having thus delivered himself, Hussenway turned 
to the phone and summoned the elevator foreman. 

Before Hussenway had taken charge of the wheat 
blending department at the Gander Mills, he had been 
a practical miller, and thus had a perspective that was 
of considerable value to him in compounding his mill 
mixes. He knew that the value of protein in wheat 
had been misinterpreted. The popular supposition was 
that, the greater the protein content, the stronger the 
flour and, as a consequence, the better the loaf. That, 
Hussenway knew, was an erroneous supposition. In 
determining the value of flour, gluten quantity was 
secondary to gluten quality, because the latter was 
responsible for the tenuity of the tissue walls that 
separated gas bubbles in an aerated dough. 

Hussenway realized that the laboratory had done 
a great deal in promoting the scientific sides of mill- 
ing and baking industries, but he felt that some of the 
laboratory’s pronouncements were, to the lay mind, a 
bit misleading. He felt that, until the laboratory in- 
fallibly established the baking worth of a porn of 
flour, a slavish adherence to laboratory scalings was 
unwarranted. High protein content, he knew, was too 
often a concomitant of adverse growing conditions, 
and that such protein had a dubious value in baking, 
though it was held for exorbitant premiums in the 
market. 

Hussenway cast back in his experience and remem- 
bered the Kansas crop of 1917, with an average pro- 
duction per acre of only 4.67 bus; and the North 
Dakota crop of 1916, with an average production per 
acre of 5.5 bus. These, he remembered, were relatively 
high protein crops when contrasted with the banner 
years in point of production of these two states—the 
Kansas crop of 1914 with 19.85 bus per acre, and the 
North Dakota crop of 1915 with 18.2. Yet the flour 
made from the low protein wheat of the two years of 
flush production showed, because of the excellent glu- 
ten quality, a marked superiority in the loaf over the 
high protein wheats grown in the two years of spare 
production. 


HAT stratum of nitrogenous humus which the 
prairie grasses have been centuries in building up— 
that layer of humus bearing soil from a few inches to 
a foot or more in depth, that makes the prairies the 








Mrs. HELEN F. GREGG, of Pittsburgh, shown 

above, is director of the school lunch department 
of that city’s public schools, and supervises the work of 
240 men and women who prepare and serve lunches 


. for the children. The bakery at Schenley High School, 


where the above picture was taken, is completely 
equipped with mixers, dividers, ovens, etc. More than 
1,000 bbis flour were used during the last school year 
in the manufacture of bread, rolls and pastry. 
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world’s greatest bread wheat producing area—woulq 
give up each year, it seemed, just so much of jts 
precious store of nitrogen. And that was why large 
production of wheat always showed a relatively lower 
protein content than did small production; but the 
a of protein in the high production years re. 
‘flected the effect of clement growing conditions, anq 
therefore was superior on a qualitative-quantitatiye 
basis to the wheat of the small production years re. 
flecting adverse growing conditions. ‘ 

“What’s the good word, Bull?” inquired a gaunt 
and dusty individual on entering Hussenway’s small 
sanctum. The newcomer was attired in jacket and 
jumpers, these being slipped over his street garments 
to protect them from the dust and the wear and tear 
to which they would otherwise be subjected. Hence 
his bulk was somewhat deceptive, and was not con- 
sistent with the scrawny neck with its prodigious 
Adam’s apple that protruded, turtlelike, from its en- 
casement of many layers of fabric. Following the 
gaunt neck down toward its base, one perceived a 
celluloid collar, yellowed around its upper rim, and in 
lieu of a tie a bunch of wiry hair showing over the 
top of the rampart and filling the hollow occasioned 
by the egregious development of the two front neck 
tendons. The collar was in a way of being a badge 
of office; by it you knew the wearer to be the elevator 
foreman. es, it was Bricketts, the erstwhile One 
Lung, who, because of his accession to the elevator 
foremanship, had lost that peculiarly indelicate sobri- 
quet. He was now Brick. Lars Buffum, his assist- 
ant, who alone has the temerity to call him One Lung, 
remembers when, 20 years or so ago, Bricketts, with 
a racking cough and his days numbered because of 
a tubercular affliction, did his first day’s work as a 
steam shoveler over at the old Terminal. With that 
devastating cough, none of the workmen there at that 
time, according to Lars, had expected Bricketts to live 
out the year in all that dust. But, strange to say, the 
dust, instead of hastening Bricketts’ end, actually had 
saved to the grain business, to the lasting benefit of 
the Gander Mills, a very clever wheat man. 

While Bricketts isn’t given to random conversation, 
he will tell you, if you succeed in drawing him out, 
that he actually owes his life to wheat dust and chew- 
ing tobacco; and that if he is deprived of either for 
any length of time, his vitality begins to ooze away 
from him, and he “goes right down.” 

The day when Bricketts made his entry into the 
lab, as set down above, being Friday, there was a 
heavy growth of beard on his face. He would not 
shave until Sunday, because the wheat dust makes the 
newly shaved face smart. You observed about Brick- 
etts, too, a peculiar posture as he stood flipping from 
off his tongue the loose odds and ends of a cud of 
tobacco he had disgorged on entering the lab. This 
posture was a sort of a gorillalike stoop, such as a 
man would unconsciously assume as a_ protection 
against the cold. And that was just the way Brick- 
etts acquired that stoop. Years of standing around 
in frigid elevators—than which, for most of the year, 
there are no colder places—had so habituated Bricketts 
to his peculiar posture that he did not stand erect in 
the K. P. parade. Bricketts is an ardent K. P. 

Below Bricketts’ heavy, dust laden eyebrows were a 
pair of shrewd, knowing gray eyes set in lines that 
bespoke a native sense of humor. This sense was 
something elusive, something that escaped definition, 
and in nothing was this elusiveness more patently ex- 
emplified than in his attitude toward the business of 
wheat handling. Bricketts often smiled when he 
looked at a sample of wheat; though, goodness knows, 
there is nothing particularly funny about a sample of 
wheat. For some reason or another he found in wheat 
samples, that to ordinary eyes would appear quite 
matter of fact and prosaic, something that excited his 
odd sense of humor. 

Bricketts had a hawk’s eye for dockage, and could 
tell whether it was incident with the growth of the 
wheat it occurred in, or whether it had been surrep- 
titiously introduced by some bungling wheat handler. 
Bricketts decried coarse work of this character. His 
attitude toward the business of wheat handling was 
that of the artist, and his opinions of his colleagues 
in the grain business were largely’ based on his esti- 
mate of their finesse in handling grain. Bricketts knew 
that a bushel of wheat, in passing through many hands, 
was like a gold coin passing through the hands of 
many money changers—it mysteriously lost value in 
passage; and Bricketts, so skilled was he in the art 
of wheat mixing, could, if he chose, tell you just how 
and why. 


[N demeanor, Bricketts was a reticent individual, 

who was reticent, one gathered, because he most 
always had his mouth full of tobacco juice and did 
not feel like spitting. If one happened to be insistent, 
and pressed him for an answer to a question, he would 
spit and say, “Well, I dunno.” He didn’t, you see, 
like to be crowded into giving an opinion without giv- 
ing one’s question due consideration. If, in Bricketts’ 
opinion, you talked sense—that is, if he deemed your 
uestion a pertinent one, applicable to that part of 
the grain business of which he felt qualified to speak, 
it might be well worth your time to ponder his answer, 
for in all probability it would be right. Bricketts 
knew his stuff when it came to the business of handling 
grain, but in the abstract issues his judgments were 
a trifle erratic, because he unconsciously applied the 

(Continued on page 339.) 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF PATIENCE 
N an article in last week’s issue of this publication, 

Mr. Wiggin, its representative in the central soft 
wheat milling section, discussed what he called “the 
miller’s dilemma,” being a consideration of whether 
millers should enter into a wild scramble for the lim- 
ited supplies of red winter wheat, thereby defeating 
both their competitors and themselves, or accept the 
situation calmly and use what wheat Nature has given 
them to their own best advantage. He concluded by 
counseling moderation and harmony of purpose as 
the way out of the dilemma. 

Excellent counsel and, on the whole, very likely to 
be followed by a majority of the very sensible group 
of men who make up the industry in that section. The 
temper of many of these was well illustrated as long 
as two and a half months ago, when the serious soft 
winter wheat shortage first was accepted as fact, by 
a statement of one of them. 

“We are not greatly disturbed,” he said in effect. 
“We have had these conditions before, notably sixteen 
years ago. We anticipate jogging along, making much 
less flour, but, in all probability, getting a fair profit 
out of it. West Coast flours, low protein hard wheat 
flours and other substitutes will come in to supply, in 
some degree, the shortage. But there is no complete 
substitute for flour from soft red winter wheat, and 
most people who want it will pay the price to get it. 
Next year, or the year after, we will have a bumper 
crop and all of the old trade will return. We prob- 
ably will have a light year, but not necessarily a poor 
or profitless one.” 

Measured by any standard, this is excellent philos- 
ophy. It is a great pity that its influence cannot be 
extended among the more belligerent brethren further 
west, where wheat is in such gloriously bountiful sup- 
ply but where the spirit of patience and forbearance 
is so little in evidence. The older generation of soft 
wheat millers are much disposed to envy their associ- 
ates of the wide spaces and tremendous energies. 
Perhaps, something is to be said on the other side,— 
on the side of the philosophy of waiting things out, 
of laissez faire. 

” * * 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

T is the commendable ambition of the United States 

baking industry ultimately to supply its products 
to every household. Headway made in that direction 
in the present generation, greatly accelerated in the 
past ten years, has been remarkable, and stands as 
evidence of the education of commercial baking in both 
production and sales methods. Substantial aid has 
been given its efforts by changes in styles and stand- 
ards of living and housekeeping, but these detract little 
from the very real accomplishments of the industry 
itself. Baking has emerged from its basement shop 
and claimed its place in the sun. 

Let us, then, consider the advance in commercial 
baking and its present situation from a different angle. 
Broadly speaking, two out of every three bushels of 
wheat grown in this country are what is called “bread 
wheat,” meaning wheat of sufficiently glutinous char- 
acter to be best adapted to producing yeast raised 
loaves of bread. Of the two bushels of wheat possess- 
ing these characteristics, but one bushel, again esti- 
mating broadly, is especially strong in protein, or 
gluten, quality, and so particularly adapted to the im- 
proved high-speed production equipment of modern 
commercial baking. 

In other words, commercial baking, being ambitious 
to supply all of the bread eaten, yet has built its 
house of ambition upon the sand of inability to func- 
tion beyond the limit of one third of the wheat grown 
in the country. Its engineers and scientists have im- 
proved and developed their marvels of production 
efliciency on the basis of ability to employ as raw 
material only a fractional part of the average annual 
production of eight hundred million bushels of wheat 
from which the country’s bread must be made. All of 
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the rest, on the basis of present equipment and meth- 
ods, is waste, fit only to be used by baking’s com- 
petitor, the housewife. 

The ideal of modern industrial efficiency is to “use 
every part of the hog but its squeal.” Elimination 
of waste, employment of every part, saving, salvage, 
all are ideals toward the realization of which science 
and engineering constantly strive. The automotive 
engineer builds his motor, not to be petted with spe- 
cial fuels, but to deliver maximum power with the 
lowest grade of explosive. Everywhere stresses and 
strains are weighed and measured to the end that most 
may be produced from least. These are the triumphs 
of industrial science. 

Baking, alone and apart, equips itself with marvels 
of automatic machinery, brings its processes to the 
highest point of productive effort, prides itself upon 
its engineers and scientists and, in the end, says: “I 
can do all of these things if you give me flour made 
from the very choicest and most desirable smaller part 
of the wheat grown in your fields; if you ask me to 
employ anything else as the material for your loaf, I 
am undone; if you expect me to compete with the 
housewife and her breadboard, I fail; if you count 
on me to overcome the inequalities of Nature’s prod- 
ucts, I cease to function and you must find another 
to do your baking for you.” 

This, not too overdrawn in statement, is a fair 
interpretation of commercial baking’s demand for high 
protein flour. Protein, protein, PROTEIN,—the de- 
mand is more and more insistent. Equipment, skill, 
science, all are wasted and ineffective unless they are 
supplied with protein. Hundreds of millions of bush- 
els of wheat ground into flour deemed unfit because it 
has not the one quality demanded by machines that 
punish, methods that are inelastic and standards that 
dispute every trend and tendency in industrial effi- 
ciency. 

Where, to use a current phrase, does the American 
baking industry go from here? 

* * * 

“The output of tremendous quantities of 
goods is now easily accomplished. Creating 
markets to assimilate such output is the future 
problem of business. Therein lies advertising’s 
opportunity and its responsibility.”—Francis H. 
Sisson, vice president of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
before the International Advertising Association 
convention at Detroit. 

* 7 oe 


ANOTHER BLOW TO BANK GUARANTEES 

RECENT decision of the Nebraska supreme court 

promises to bring an early showdown on the long 
boasted success of that state’s bank deposit guarantee 
law. The court’s decision denies the legality of con- 
tinued operation by the State Guarantee Fund Com- 
mission of about seventy failed banks, which have 
been maintained as going concerns by the commission, 
in part as the cheapest way of conserving their assets 
and in part as a means of postponing the evil day of 
settlement. 

With the deposit guarantee laws of other western 
states gone or steadily going to smash, the Nebraska 
experiment has been cited as proof of the merit of 
the guarantee principle when properly administered. 
Yet, in the seventeen years since the law was enacted, 
solvent Nebraskans have been called upon to pay into 
the guarantee fund, for distribution among depositors 
in insolvent banks, a sum greater than their entire 
capital stock. Even with this one hundred per cent 
assessment against honest bankers, the fund now is 
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more than ten million dollars in the red, and this deficit 
will be enormously increased with the forced liquida- 
tion of the seventy banks long carried in suspense. 

The sole difference between the Nebraska experi- 
ment in socialized banking and similar experiments in 
other western states is one of time. Some of these 
states virtually are defaulting strong moral obliga- 
tions by refusing to commit the state to responsibility 
for losses of depositors, although most of these re- 
garded the guarantee as state insurance rather than 
merely enforced collection of a jackpot from bankers 
themselves. North Dakota is alone in seriously assum- 
ing this moral obligation through a state bond issue 
of twenty-five million dollars. 

Thus, with the probably not long deferred liquida- 
tion of the Nebraska “successful” experiment will end 
the West’s adventure in financial legerdemain. The 
bank guarantee law scheme is, in many of its essen- 
tials, closely akin to the “equalization fee” plan for 
lifting the farmers by their own bootstraps. The 
trifling per bank tax was to ‘protect the people, profit 
the bankers and cause the sun to shine steadily. In- 
stead it doubled the number of banks, multiplied the 
total of failures and resulted, as such experiments 
must always result, in disaster. 

* * #*# 
A NOMINATION 
ib bigeo political party conventions having met and 
done their best, The Northwestern Miller begs 
leave to place in nomination for General Purchasing 
Agent of the United States of America, the name of 
that distinguished scholar and economist, Mr. Farrar 
Tilney, of New York. Mr. Tilney enjoys a wide, not 
to say close, acquaintance, with a considerable portion 
of the electorate, and it is freely predicted that if 
nominated and elected, as he jolly well should be, he 
will promptly discard the present archaic method of 
government buying on competitive bids and replace it 
with the more efficient system of waiting until he sees 
the whites of the enemy’s eyes. Mr. Tilney is, in a 
word, not only a citizen held in great and well-merited 
personal esteem, but a man than whom, when it comes 
to the exercise of patience, judgment and transcenden- 
tal thrift, none is more thanwhomer. 
* * + 
FLOUR SALES AND FEED RETURNS 

A WESTERN hard wheat miller at the head of a 
business of substantial size and trade importance 
says that in each one of the past seven or eight years 
in which his company reckoned feed returns at eighty 
cents per barrel or less during the late summer selling 
season, a good milling profit was made for the year. 
Conversely, every year in which feed was taken in at 
higher than eighty cents was’ unsatisfactory. This 
year, millers generally are allowing an estimated ninety 

cents per barrel for their returns from feed. 
It is not, of course, possible to construct this as 
a rule, nor even to follow it to an absolute conclusion. 
Every miller knows that ruling high byproducts prices 
in late summer and autumn tend toward overesti- 
mates of the returns from feed through the fall and 
winter months. On the other hand, cheap millfeeds at 
and following harvest almost certainly mean better 
values later on, with corresponding improvement in 
the miller’s conversion. Last year was a particularly 
favorable one for millers, many of whom were saved 
from a lean or profitless year by unexpectedly large 
returns from feed toward the close of the milling year. 
The graph on page 361 of this issue is worthy of 
study in this connection. Undoubtedly, much of the 
character of this milling year will depend upon the 
course of the feed price line through the next six or 
eight months. If it follows substantially the same 
course as last year, all may be well. Should it fail 
to make the same strong upward sweep, another story 
may have to be told. It is worth while keeping in 
mind the gbservation of the miller quoted in the first 
paragraph. Just now, flour clearly is being sold in 
anticipation of higher prices for feed later on. Will 
these prices come about? 
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Domestic Demand.—Heavy sales of flour by southwestern mills continue to be 
reported, and demand is more general. Small and medium-sized buyers have fol- 
lowed the lead of larger users, and the number of orders booked last week was 
greater than in the previous one, though 
the volume was smaller. The lower 
wheat market brought better business to 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, all 
in old crop flour. Some spring wheat 
mills have begun quoting new crop ship- 
ment, and some business has been done 
for delivery up to Jan. 1, but inquiry to 
date has been comparatively light, and 
millers generally have been urging their 
customers to hold off. New crop quota- 
tions on spring wheat probably will be 
general in a few days, at prices reason- 
ably close to the present basis. With 
futures higher than the current option, spring wheat millers feel that they cannot 
materially discount their prices for new crop shipment, since declines in cash wheat 
might well be offset by losses in feed. Soft wheat millers in the St. Louis territory 
report a materially increased business in the South and Southeast. St. Louis mills 
are selling new crop flour, but to date very little new crop business has been done 
by mills of the central states, which are still waiting to determine the cost of 
new crop soft wheat. 

Export Trade.—Buffalo mills report a better inquiry from abroad and a fair 
volume of sales on the decline in prices. A reasonably good business is also being 
done by mills in Texas and Oklahoma, but mills elsewhere in the Southwest report 
foreign business very light. This is true also of mills in the Northwest. Latin 
American trade is very quiet. 

Clears.—Increased interest is being displayed in spring clears of good quality, 
and some mills are now oversold. Second clears also are comparatively scarce, 
particularly in the Northwest, where deliveries are delinquent, 

Flour Prices.—Spring wheat mills of Minneapolis and Buffalo have lowered 
their prices 50@75c bbl since a week ago. Kansas City prices are down 35@4é5c, 
and St. Louis prices 15c. There is persistent complaint of the low prices that are 
being accepted by hard winter wheat mills. News of low figures on large lots to 
chain bakers has traveled far and fast, and the entire trade now appears to be 
demanding the same basis, with the result that many mills have been stampeded 
into accepting business at little, if any, conversion margin. More and more buyers 
are asking for shipment for six months or more, some buying for the entire crop 
year. There seems to be no hesitancy on the part of mills to sell in this manner, 
as they profess certainty of being able to collect carrying charges. 

Production—Southwestern mills enjoyed a sharp upturn in activity last week in 
consequence of the recent flood of new crop purchasing and the fact that many 
buyers were asking for larger allotments than called for by contracts, confirming 
the impression that stocks were low. Kansas City mills operated at 12 per cent 
above the previous week’s activity, and southwestern mills in general at 10 per cent 
above. Northwestern mills showed a further decline, Minneapolis output dropping 
4 points to 40 per cent, and the northwestern spring wheat area as a whole from 
52 to 46 per cent. In spite of adverse conditions in the soft wheat area of the cen- 
tral states, mills there have been able to continue operations at a fair rate of activ- 
ity, last week’s average being 61 per cent, against 52 a year-ago. Operation in the 
Pacific Northwest averages about 30 per cent of capacity, and at Buffalo 76. 

Millfeed—The trend of millfeed prices continues downward, the past week’s 
decline at Minneapolis being $1 ton, at Kansas City $2.50 and at St. Louis 50c@$l. 
There is very little demand, and offerings are freer. The Southwest’s increased 
production, however, is somewhat offset by the fact that many of the larger mills 
have sold their entire July output. A number of them may be forced to buy feed 
to fill their contracts. The heavier feeds seem to be oversold in the Northwest, 
and these grades are stronger than bran and standard middlings. There seems to 
be a widespread opinion that the decline in feed is a natural adjustment of levels 
to where they ought to be, since for some time they have been higher than war- 
ranted and at a level that made the use of millfeeds unprofitable to feeders, who 
were unable to get correspondingly high prices for their dairy and other products. 

oo 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., July 24.—(Special Cable)—A further decline in flour has made 
business practically impossible. Buyers are nervous, and prefer to await further 
development. ‘Today's quotations: Canadian top patents 35s@35s 6d per 280 Ibs 
($5.95@6.04 bbl), Canadian export patents 32@33s ($5.44@5.61 bbl), Kansas export 
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patents 35s 9d@37s ($6.07@6.29 bbl), American milled Manitobas 35s ($5.95 bbl), 
Australian patents 34s ($5.78 bbl), American low grades 28s ($4. 76 bbl), Argen- 
tine low grades 24s 9d ($4.21 bbl). Home milled straight run is quoted at 34, 
($5.88 bbl), but is selling at 33s 3d ($5.64 bbl). 

Liverpool_—Flour business is better, with fair sales of Canadian patents re. 
ported. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 35s per 280 lbs ($5.95 bbl), Ca- 
nadian export patents 32s 6d@33s ($5.35@5.61 bbl), American soft winter patents 
38s ($6.46 bbl), Kansas export patents 37s ($6.29 bbl), Australian patents 345 3 
($5.81 bbl), American low grades 30s ($5.10 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour buyers are awaiting reports on the outcome of crops; con- 
sequently, demand is small. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 32s 64 
@33s per 280 lbs ($5.53@5.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 36@37s ($6.12@6.29 bbl), 
Canadian winters 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl), American winters 42@48s ($7.14@7.31 bbl), 
Australian patents 34s 6d@37s ($5.87@6.29 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Demand for flour is at a standstill, owing to the decline in prices, 
caused by prospects for good crops at home and abroad. Today’s quotations: Ca- 
nadian export patents $6.40@7 per 100 kilos ($5.69@6.22 bbl), Kansas _ patents 
$7.20@7.50 ($6.41@6.68 bbl), English flour $6.90@7.20 ($6.14@6.41 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $9.95 ($8.84 bbl), rye flour $8.80@9.30 ($7.83@8.28 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—A decline in the price of flour has resulted in good forward sales, 
Stocks are practically exhausted, and it is expected that many buyers soon will 
be in the market. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent $7@7.40 per 100 kilos 
($6.23@6.59 bbl), Canadian export patent $6.75@7.10 ($5.99@6.32 bbl), Kansas 
patents $7.10@7.50 ($6.32@6.68 bbl), Oklahoma patent $7@7.25 ($6.23@6.44 bbl), 
Texas patent $7@7.25 ($6.283@644 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7@7.25 ($6.23 
@6.44 bbl). 

Oslo.—Demand for flour is better, but buyers are cautious and awaiting develop- 
ments. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.25 per 100 kilos ($6.44 bbl), 
Canadian export patents $6.70 ($5.96 bbl), Minnesota top patent $7.60 ($6.76 bbl), 
German rye flour $5.80 ($5.16 bbl), English wheat flour $6.95 ($6.17 bbl). 


WHEAT 


A moderate demand prevails in the London wheat market. 
inquiry at Liverpool from home millers and continental buyers. 





There is also better 


MILLFEED 

Demand for all feedstuffs is good at London. Bran is quoted at £7 7s 6d ton, 
ex-mill, and middlings at £9 5s. Plate pollards, afloat, £7 12s 6d; July-August £7 
15s, ex-ship. The Liverpool millfeed market is firm, with a moderate demand. 


OIL CAKE 

The London cake market is quiet, with small demand. 
cake is quoted at £8 7s ton, ex-mill; 
market is quiet. 


Home made cottonseed 
Egyptian, £7 15s, ex-ship. The Liverpool 
American linseed cake is quoted at £11 10s, ex-ship. 


OATMEAL 

The oat products business in London is at a standstill. Scottish meal is nomi- 
nally offered at 53s per 280 lbs. German rolled oats are quoted at 46s, c.i.f., and 
American and Canadian at 37s 3d; oatmeal is offered at 35s 6d. 


C. F. G. Raikes. 
oS] 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

















NORTH WEST— July 23 July 24 NORTHWEST— July 23 July 24 
July 21 July 14 1927 1926 July 21 July, us 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...184,671 201,457 242,572 230,257 Minneapolis ...... 40 53 44 
Duluth-Superior 20,125 29,295 22,395 16,815 Duluth-Superior .. 56 +4 61 45 
Outside mills*..178,834 238,943 213,952 219,130 Outside mills* ... 54 59 49 52 
Totals ....383,630 469,695 478,919 466,202 Average ..... 46 62 61 "7 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City. ...155,827 133,861 118,226 130,809 Kansas City ...... 79 67 67 86 
Atchison ...... 23,868 24,848 28,721 27,900 Atchison .. 07 80 96 94 
Wichita ....... 32,114 27,872 28,496 46,531 ‘Wichita ... 51 45 45 74 
Salina ......... 45,623 41,170 37,603 33,712 Salina ..... 93 87 81 95 
St. Joseph .... 34,881 18,174 42,450 53,262 St. Joseph . 74 38 89 110 
OMMENA «2.5... 24,304 23,092 13,450 24,680 Omaha .......... 89 84 49 90 
Outside millst..194,264 169,757 200,131 289,565 Outside millst .... 62 54 62 87 
Totals ....510,264 438,774 469,077 606,459 Average ..... 71 61 66 39 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 29,200 30,800 25,800 27,800 gt, Louis ......... 48 51 43 43 
Outsidet .... 44,000 42,500 49,700 48,100 Gutelaet ....... 51 49 57 55 
Central States] 83,696 59,536 34,436 39,707 Central States]... 61 57 52 53 
Southeast ..... 70,009 45,456 73,602 87,215 Southeast ........ 53 30 51 55 
Totals ....226,905 178,292 183,538 202,822 Average ..... 55 4 56 55 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... BG,BOR SESS) cncices secces i, a... errr 38 38 oe s 
BOMttle 2. cccese 27,795 30,089 22,981 26,606 MEEID ccc ewe vcesns 59 64 49 50 
Tacoma ....... 8,567 8,244 20,495 30,739 TRCOMS 21creccere 15 14 36 54 
Totals - 50,465 52,714 43,476 57,345 Average ..... 30 31 42 52 
Buffalo ........ 194,713 190,291 189,278 215,953 oo , Se 76 76 79 91 
Chicago ....... 33,870 36,266 39,000 37,000 CRGGO wecccisecs 85 91 97 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 24. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Chicago 


Minneapolis St. Louis 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


‘ i A fin ol Kansas ed Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston . Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.80@ 7.20 $7.25@ 7.60 $....@. $6.85@ 7.35 $7.45@ Poe $7.00@ 7.50 $7.10@ 7.35 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.10@ 8.15 $7.50@ 8.10 $8.25@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ..... 6.50@ 6.95 7.05@ 7.20 ‘ eee 6.45@ 6.85 -@ 6.9 6.65@ 7.00 6.60@ 6.85 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.10 7.20@ 7.50 eR FE 
Spring first clear ............ 5.85@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.20 ee I 5.65@ 6.25 6. 15@ 6. +4 6.40@ 6.85 re 6.75@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.00 6560 Ones s apeee +- 
Hard winter short patent.... |6.40@ 6.80 Ter, eet 6.45@ 7.00 = 60@ 7.10 ree, Se 6.30@ 6.75 (6.75@ 7.00 7.35@ 7.75 |6.65@ 7.00 \6.75@ 7.25 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 15.90@ 6.20 wer. ee 5.85@ 6.40 5.85@ 6.25 ~ 5.95@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.25 Pe eee 6.25@ 6.75 -@ ..+: 
Hard winter first clear ...... (5.60@ 5.90 eo oe 4.90@ 5.30 + 75@ 5.35 eS ee See osace «@.. vere ee +++. @ @ -* 
Soft winter short patent..... \6.35@ 7.10 ee Ae \7.35@ 7.85 Ae ee ee 16.25@ 6.50 rei, free 7.00@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.20 9.25@ 9.50 
Soft winter straight ........ 6.00@ 6.40 12++@.... --@.. 5.85@ 6.35 es 6.10@ 6.60 ||*5.75@ 6.00 *7.25@ 7.75 ||6.35@ 6.65 7.25@ 17.75 8.00@ 8.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... \5.50@ 5.90 ee Me - 4.60@ 5.10 ree ee ee occ e Bones rr) errr 6.25@ 6.50 rene cers 6.75@ 7.00 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.70@ 5.90 5.40@ 5.60 -@.. -»-@ 6.35 6.20@ 6.30 5.90@ 6.15 6.10@ 6.35 6.90@ 7.10 6.15@ 6.30 -@.. @ 
Pepe GOT, GOP ios ecacieuss 4.75@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.15 oo Be --@ 4.95 4.10@ 4.20 Scee QPiaee 4.75@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.40 seas 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto — 
Family patent . $7.40@ 8.00 $7.80@ 8.00 ee eee $....@ .... $7.80@ 7.20 Spring top patent{...$....@7.60 $....@8.55 Spring exports§....33s@338s 6d 
Straight rr errs 5.50@ 6.00 ~~ BN Sako 0-0 0 os 7.65@ 8.55 8.75@ 9.00 Spring second patent{ ....@7.00 «+» @7.95 Ontario 90% pats.t swe eaes $5.40 
Cut-eo ......... 6.00@ 6.40 eee Meee MORTARS .... 000. 7.30@ 7.95 17.40@ 7.60 Spring first clearf ... -- @6.90 --@6.95 Ontario exports§...36s 6d @37s 


*Includes near-by straights. 
(Price of new crop. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. eocadbant jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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Indiana Harvest About Ended 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—The weather was generally favorable for cutting of wheat 
and plowing of corn last week. Some wheat remains to be cut in the northern part 
of the state, but the harvest is practically completed in all other sections, and some 
threshing has been done. The yield generally is light. Corn made excellent progress, 
and now averages from about 60 inches in the south to 50 inches in the remainder 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 
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. & Canadian Reports Optimistic 
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Toronto, Ont.—Whatever the harvest may yield, there is no doubt about the 


of the state. 
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Ms 3d ition of the growing crops of grain in this country at the end of the third 
week in July. With almost complete unanimity, reports from every part of _ Tennessee Threshing Continued 
; COn- East and the West maintain their optimistic tone. Rainfall has been irregular, an NASHVILLE, TENN.—Threshing of wheat in Tennessee continued last week, with 
2s 6d some parts of 4 oer ease ae eae ted have had too Fa a Benge a _ hong Ms movement small. Indications are that quality will be good, with the crop about 
bbl) Mile, the same being true of the prairie regions of the West. sees 6p per cent short on account of winter killing, as heretofore noted. 
bb , too much heat in some places and not enough in others. Insect damage is reported 
l), from the West, but not to any extent. Hail is also taking its toll in Saskatchewan, oS 
and to a slight extent in Alberta. Good Progress in Oregon 
= With A igor oo jo ag of Oo al pete < atime ye | ngs ge: la ar Porttanp, OreGon.—Good -progress is being made with the wheat harvest in 
rsd prospect of an abundant yield. Commercial estimates of the probable yield of Oregon, with weather conditions favorable. Winter wheat is mature in most sec- 
tents wheat are ranging over wide limits, conservative opinion making the total 500,000,000 4:07 Spring wheat made some gain during the week, but the crop would be 
home bus and the more optimistic 600,000,000. All things considered, the latter figure helped by more moisture. Corn shows improvement, due to warmer weather. 
Pp y P 
may be taken as too wide of the mark, but certainly the former is not too much 
oo 
sales expect, a sais ’s - 
te The principal danger remaining to be avoided in the wheat raising areas of E n s Improve 
Ri the West is rust. So far, reports have mentioned only a few districts in which this uropean Prospect P d ly hi 
ilos has appeared, but the time of most danger remains to be passed, and a week or two Wasuinoeton, D. C.—European weather was sont with arene y high tem- 
insas of hot, muggy days could do a world of damage. The harvest weather must also peratures, during the week ending July 19, according a, a cable received by the 
bbl), be considered. Perhaps the most reliable day to day guide to crop conditions in United States Department of Agriculture. Crop conditions have improved gen- 
$6.23 the West is the price of wheat at Winnipe : erally. Estimates place the Italian wheat crop from 17,000,000 to 44,000,000 bus 
ae higher than last year, while reports indicate that there will be a surplus for export 
‘ yl : from Jugoslavia. The condition of winter wheat in the Baltic states is reported 
| Op- Conditions Good in Western Canada to be average. 
ae Wiynirec, Man.—Wheat conditions are generally satisfactory throughout west- 
) : . . : 
’ ern Canada. Hail has done damage in some parts of Saskatchewan but it is small 
in proportion to the total acreage. A little harm from root rot and too much rain NEW RUST RESISTING WHEAT HUGE FLOW OF NEW WHEAT 
is reported. Moisture conditions in the prairie provinces are excellent as a whole. BEING BRED IN MINNESOTA IN KANSAS CITY MARKET 
stter Wheat cutting will be pretty general in Manitoba about Aug. 10, this province Minneapouis, Minn.—Plant specialists Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wheat receipts 
being about 10 days ahead of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Oats and barley promise of the University of Minnesota early this here July 23 were the largest ever re- 
well. Bright, warm weather is now needed to bring the crops to maturity. week announced breeding of new strains corded in Kansas City. They were 2,599 
as Tinie of wheat which give promise of sur- cars, compared with 2,121, the previous 
ton, Ontario Winter Wheat passing the rust resistant Marquillo va- high total, received on July 26, 1926. 
£7 T O The wi me ¢ id ‘ riety. In developing the new wheat the This record does not interfere with that 
yong a ie Wane “he of ape > p Ay mr smcon | pons specialists are working with the United set July 21 for the largest single day 
a pe cgpeean | ys —— , from sl earler counties in the southwest, anc States Department of Agriculture. They receipts in the history of Kansas City, 
another week should see harvesting general. The promise of the moment is fora declare that the yield of Marquillo dur- since included in the 2,599 cars received 
—_ generous crop, the quality of which should be excellent. An approximate estimate, ing heavy rust years is 31 bus to the here on Monday were a number that ar- 
based on the known acreage, would be 16,000,000 bus. This is about an average ore compared with a 19-bu yield for rived on Sunday. 
100 amount, and if wisely handled by the trade and the pool will give plenty of grain Marquis the variety generally seeded. 
to keep the mills that specialize in soft wheat flour running steadily throughout the Pye new strain is said to average, under siesta 
crop year. It is to be hoped that the trade will not shortsightedly rush the wheat the same conditions, 35 per cent more Spring Wheat by States 
mi out of the country as was done in 1927. than Marauillo Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
mi- <>< q ° 1928 spring wheat acreage and production, 
and oY based on condition July 1, compared with 
Northwestern Reports Favorable FEED COMPANY IN ANNUAL MEETING the final production figures for 1927, and 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Crop reports from all over the Northwest are uniformly MitwavKee, Wis.—About 150 repre- Gee a ee 
favorable. Rye, winter wheat and barley are being cut in southern Minnesota and  gentatives of the Murphy Products Co., DURUM 
South Dakota, and spring wheat harvesting should begin within a week. Wheat feed manufacturer, Burlington, Wis. ee ae a 
: ; i ’ ’ 92 928 1927 1923-27 
throughout the southern part of the spring belt is beginning to turn, and the out- held their annual conference July 24-25 Minnesota .... 306 3,963 3,538 2,800 
ges look is for yields better than a year ago. The quality, of course, will depend largely at the Commodore Barry Country Club, North Dakota. 4,633 58,168 55,916 43,329 
~ upon the weather during the next week or two. If it is warm and dry every indi- Twin Lakes. : ae Se ee ee ee 
th. cation points to a high quality crop. While there is plenty of rust in evidence, no Dr. John M. Evwvard, of the Iowa Ag- = i‘ ‘ 
op- damage thus far is reported, and another week of the present weather will put the  rjcultural College, Ames, was the prin- Totals ...... 6,147 73,532 76,155 59,399 
ok: crop out of danger. Hail is reported to have done some damage in North Dakota cipal speaker, the rest of the program OTHER SPRING WHEAT 
24 and Montana, but this should have no bearing on the acreage as a whole. At pres- being handled by officials and represen- Itinots gorsees 318 5.670 3,888 1,996 
“4 ent writing, the outlook in the Northwest is above par. tatives of the company. In connection finnesota |.) 1,274 14/925 147542 21/897 
45 <<< with the annual meeting, the appoint- North Dakota. 5,618 51,966 $9,064 $0,639 
52 i Sout akota.. 1,99: 6,183 27,902 ,597 
— Montana Conditions Favorable ment of Albert Angell, Jr. as head of Notraska .-... 180 2,643 2,958 2,833 
47 . the poultry feed department of the com- = Montana ....-- 3,410 45,353 65,652 41,940 
Great Fatits, Mont.—Weather conditions continue very favorable over Mon- pany was announced. Formerly, he held Idaho ........ 704 15,375 20,100 15,489 
86 tana, Local hailstorms did some small damage during the past week, but as a a similar position with the Quaker Oats Wyoming ..... 210 3,906 3,440 2,547 
94 whole, the outlook is very promising. If the present weather conditions continue, (o., Chicago. +s paella bh one eone ease 
be a good yield of excellent quality wheat may be expected. Winter wheat is turning, _—s Washington ... 786 9,573 19,660 20,338 
; i i , i ithi Oregon ....... 223 «3,155 «3,382 «= 4,699 
10 and some harvesting will probably be in progress within the next week. WHEAT RECORD SET See) Se Be oem oa 
" , ‘ ‘ Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wheat receipts in Totals 15,478 182,623 243,152 199,680 
= Harvesting Continues in Southwest Kansas City set up two records last a, ed aa 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 24.—(Special Telegram)—Despite continued spasmodic —— On ay | 21, the mark = a Illinois ....... 315 5,670 3,888 1,996 
13 showers, harvesting has continued in the Southwest wheat belt without any apparent apgest single day receipts ived "This Wisconsin ..... oath scan 400ee ace 
3 serious damage to the grain. However, arrivals at terminal markets show a high When me pe -s aa Heegats : Fe tin ch bai tanaee ibcate tea bee 
55 moisture content. Harvesting has been so rapid in this territory that all records pani = a tote a ie h by al South Dakota.. 3,186 27,445 44,303 29,113 
— for wheat arrivals have been broken. It is believed by grain men and millers that Porte be w Plished. ys iy 94 sone. + gee a fe Se 
- dry weather would do much to lower cash premiums, which are held up by the the record esta din Ka: my * vs : eee: See Ree eee eee 
comparative scarcity of dry wheat. when 1,109 arrived in Kansas City. Colorado ...... 416 7,085 6,994 4,651 
* ooo The large receipts on Friday and Sat- Utah ......... 104 2805 2,790 2,647 
4 ° urday of last week enabled the weekly Washington ... 786 9,573 19,660 20,338 
- Rains Delay Nebraska Harvest record which had stood since July 26- Oregon ..--... tae pee eee e228 
H Omana, Nes.—Rains in the western part of Nebraska have delayed harvesting Aug. 2, 1926, to be broken, as arrivals 
2 and threshing to some extent, and farmers have been forced to abandon their for the week ending July 21 totaled Totals ...... 21,625 256,155 319,307 259,079 
. combines for binders because of the excessive moisture. Harvesting is now well 6,549 cars, 205 over the 1926 record. oo 







under way, and movement of wheat soon will begin in volume. Reports indicate 
that new Nebraska wheat is showing a good protein grade. Of the 159 cars graded 
at Omaha, July i-15, the average was 11.8 per cent, the maximum being 13.77 and 
the minimum 9.4. 


oo 
WORLD RYE PRODUCTION 
Wasuincoton, D, C.—Forecasts and es- 
timates of the 1928 rye production in 


Winter Wheat by States 
Estimated winter wheat production of 
winter wheat states in 1928, based on con- 
dition July 1, compared with the revised 
estimates for 1927 and the 1923-27 av- 

erage, in bushels (000's omitted): 





° eight countries, as received by the De- " . ae 

Good Utah Yield Expected partment of Agriculture, now total 534,- Kansas ......... 168/091 111.283 116443 

Ocpen, Utaun.—Warm, dry weather has accelerated harvesting in Utah and 100,000 bus, against 633,944,000 in 1927, Nebraska ....... 57,647 70,868 44,760 

southern Idaho, only light local showers falling in these two states last week. Re- when these countries represented 71 per Qx/2hom*® ------ “904128980 «88,871 
: ports from principal wheat producing sections indicate that yields will be increased cent of estimated world production, ex-  [ilinois ......... 14,894 30,956 40,654 
over any previous year since 1918. Spring wheat is maturing rapidly, and is out clusive of Russia and China. Indiana ...:.... 8,421 27,621 30,057 
of any danger from drouth. ooo Texas --.l0ccs0. 28176 T9848 18.788 
) at ; ARGENTINE WHEAT SURPLUS Pennsylvania... 17,463 20,165 21,795 
: Southern Michigan Harvesting Wasuixcrox, D. C.—The Argentine Washington 28,602 33,684 24.080 
_ Mowror, Micu., July 24.—(Special Telegram)—Wheat cutting in southern Mich- surplus of wheat on July 12, still avail- ceanen rises: a.) a. sae 

igan is progressing very rapidly, and it is expected that the harvest will be com- able for export and carry-over, is offi- Idaho .......... 9,840 12,274 10,356 

pleted this week. No threshing has been done, and there is little information re- cially estimated at 37,652,000 bus, ac- ns ool om veeeee po gts ‘i. 

garding the quality or yield. Very little wheat has been sold or contracted. Bids cording to a cable from the International Saaryinea itn ae 9,188 sa’ ine 

on No. 2 red advanced on July 21 to 12c over Chicago September, a gain of 7c Institute of Agriculture at Rome. This Virginia ........ 8,276 8,381 9,650 

over the same day the previous week. So far, millers have not been disposed to is 14,457,000 bus less than the estimate a Other states .... 38,852 45,637 48,886 

buy wheat ahead at these prices. year ago. United States.. 543,782 553,288 549,117 
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NORTHWEST EXPECTING 
HIGH QUALITY WHEAT 


Reports to The Northwestern Miller from 
Mills Throughout Territory Uniformly Fa- 
vorable—Warm Weather Desirable 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The prospect is 
that the Northwest will this year pro- 
duce a large wheat crop of high quality, 
depending to a great extent upon weath- 
er conditions this week. Reports to The 
Northwestern Miller from __ points 
throughout this territory, dated July 21 
and July 23, are uniformly favorable. 
Warm, dry weather is needed, and an- 
other week of the present weather will 
put the crop out of danger of rust dam- 
age. 

eThe following reports have been re- 
ceived from mills: 


MINNESOTA 

Faribault: Spring wheat good and up 
to last year or better. Winter wheat 
suffered from winter kill, and is thin 
and spotted; probably will be about a 
60 per cent crop as compared with 1927. 

Wells: Wheat crop progressing in fine 
shape; will start cutting in a week. Crop 
better than last year, with indications 
of higher yields and better grades. 

Fairfax: Wheat crop around 40 per 
cent higher than last year, and of good 
quality. 

Little Falls: Wheat crop progressing 
nicely. Stand is rather thin and stem 
short, but heads are well filled. No signs 
of rust. Conditions better than last year. 

Wabasha: Croup conditions almost per- 
fect in this section. Look for good yields 
of wheat and all grains. It is a little 
early to make any statement as to qual- 
ity. 

Lake City: Prospects very good, and 
maturity is about a week earlier than 
last year. 

New Ulm: Spring wheat crop in this 
territory coming along fine, and is con- 
sidered somewhat better than it was last 
year. Have had ample moisture, and 
weather conditions have been excellent. 
Look for harvest to commence the latter 
part of this month. 

Stockton: Spring wheat making rapid 
progress, but if this hot, rainy and 
muggy weather continues, expect to hear 
of serious rust damage. Winter wheat 
harvest has begun in a small way, but 
crop will be very light. 

Montgomery: Crop looks good so far. 
Spring wheat better than last year. Win- 
ter wheat yield will not be quite so 
heavy as a year ago. 

Madison: Wheat progressing favor- 
ably. Weather conditions ideal. No 
black rust reported so far. Yield and 
quality above that of year ago. 

Lindstrom: Crop at present time is 
much better than last year. Slight traces 
of rust are present in small grains. 

Hector: Wheat looks as though it 
would yield 20 bus per acre, barley 40 
and corn and flax look as though yield 
would be best in 20 years; all crops look 
good at present. 

Preston: Wheat looks far better than 
a year ago; corn coming along in good 
shape, and all grains look fine. 

Sauk Rapids: Crop looks about 30 per 
cent better than a year ago. 

New Prague: Winter wheat crop be- 
ing cut; quality and yield about same 
as last year. Spring wheat will yield 
more than last year, and indications are 
that it will be of better quality. 

Osakis: All wheat headed, and early 
fields commencing to show color. No 
rust reports so far. Expect a fair yield 
of heavy wheat. 

Cologne: Wheat crop is progressing, 
and conditions are about the same as 
a year ago. 

Blue Earth: Wheat filling nicely. In- 
dicates a better crop this year than last. 

Janesville: Wheat crop looks very 
good. On account of winter wheat freez- 
ing out, acreage will be considerably less 
than last year. 

Belgrade: Wheat promises 14 to 20 
bus; it is now in heavy dough stage. 
There is a little black rust, but it has 
made no headway the last eight days. 

Atwater: Are going to have a real 
quality crop; can’t say what protein the 
wheat will have, but know we are going 
to have a heavy wheat. No rust devel- 
oped yet, and al] late wheat is safe, Cut- 








ting of rye, oats and barley in full 
swing; quality good, and yield is av- 
erage. 


raceville: Wheat is now largely in 
the dough. Cutting probably will start 
in post ol week. resent indications 


point to heavy test weight with moderate 
yields. Black rust present, but so far 
has done no apparent damage. 

Appleton: Wheat harvesting will soon 
begin. Wheat is shorter than usual, but 
heads are fairly large and well filled 
with good-sized kernels. Barley and rye 
being harvested. With advent of recent 
rains, the corn crop is assured. 

Norwood: Wheat is looking good and 
filling up well under favorably cool 
weather. If it continues, the fullness of 
the grain will be assured. Heads picked 
at random from different fields count 
from 32 to 48 grains per head; grain 
very plump and round. Crop will be 
much superior to last year’s. 

Stanchfield: Wheat crop will not come 
up to last year’s. The hot and muggy 
weather for two weeks caused black rust 
to appear. Rye and barley will be about 
10 per cent above last year’s crop. 

Winona: Crops excellent; equal to any 
previous year. Rye crop particularly 
good. 

Mankato: Harvest general of rye, win- 
ter wheat and barley. Spring wheat will 
be ready in about a week. Spring wheat, 
barley and rye are much better than a 
year ago, while winter wheat was badly 
frozen out and is light. 

Cambridge: Wheat looks best in years. 
Early sown is beginning to turn. Rye 
being harvested and of good quality. 

Sauk Center: Wheat in milk stage; 
good stand, with no signs of black rust. 
Weather perfect. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Williston: Wheat crop in fine condi- 
tion and prospects are as good as they 
were a year ago. Weather has been 
ideal, but have reports this afternoon of 
considerable hail north and northwest of 
here. Damage unknown. 

Grand Forks: Crops in Red River 
Valley in fine condition. 

Rugby: Crops late. Will need good 
weather for next three weeks. Best pros- 
pects in years. Plenty of moisture. Some 
trace of black rust. 

Grand Forks: Condition of wheat very 
good. Crops 50 per cent better than year 
ago. Slight traces of black rust in some 
fields, but not active yet. 

Cavalier: Wheat fairly well headed, 
and with cool weather will fill out in 
good shape. Have had plenty of rain, 
but as yet no damage has resulted from 
moisture. Weather conditions favorable, 
and with continuance, a large crop will 
be harvested. Cohsider it 100 per cent 
normal, and about 20 per cent over last 
year. 

Valley City: Wheat is making very 
favorable progress. Present indications 
point to good average yield, approximat- 
ing last year’s, and believe quality will 
be better. Some reports of red leaf rust, 
but there has been no complaint of black 
rust developing in immediate territory. 
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BAKER WINS DANCING 
MARATHON 


BAKERS — perhaps because they 

eat their own white bread—usual- 
ly are pretty sturdy individuals. 
There was the German baker-swim- 
mer, Ernst Vierkoetter, for example, 
who conquered the English Channel 
a couple of years ago, and Georges 
Michel, the French baker, who did 
likewise. These two also won in the 
Canadian national swimming mara- 
thon at Toronto in 1927. Johnny Ris- 
ko, the prize fighter, is a baker. Otto 
Johnson, a Minneapolis baker, is an- 
other member of the trade who mani- 
fests exceptional endurance. On July 
2 Mr. Johnson and his partner were 
awarded first prize of $1,100 for 
dancing 321 hours in a marathon con- 
test sponsored by the Rainbow Divi- 
sion veterans. Mr. Johnson is one of 
the owners of the Crescent Bakery, 
Ernest and Sigurd Johnson and T. R. 
Kronen being his partners in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Johnson’s dancing partner 
was a waitress named Mrs. Marie 
Pearson. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


Early sown wheat, laggard because of 
spring drouth, is recovering much better 
than expected, 

Wheat will be ready to cut 
about Aug. 5. Present condition very 
flattering. No black rust yet. Yield 
will be much heavier than last year, and 
the best since 1915. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche: Wheat cutting to start 
in a week. Condition equals last year’s 
bumper crop, but lots more hail damage. 
We need dry weather. 

Rapid City: Wheat is good. Several 


spots have been hit by hail. Plenty of 
moisture. 
Philip: Wheat in good condition. 


With plenty of moisture, yield will be 
about 5 bus less per acre than last year, 
on account of being thin on the ground. 
Total yield should be about the same as 
last year, on account of increase in acre- 
age. Quality should be good. 

Howard: Wheat has short straw (on. 
account of early dry spell), but with 
plenty of later rains indicates light yield 
of good, heavy grains. No hail locally 
up to present time. Corn never was 
better. 

Britton: Crops ideal in this vicinity; 
some fields thin on the ground, but aver- 
age as good as last year. 


MONTANA 


Belgrade: Wheat growth delayed on 
account of rains. Severe hailstorms de- 
stroyed several thousand acres grain. 
Growing condition about same as last 
year. 

Glasgow: Crop very well advanced 
and better than last year. Heads pretty 
well filled; two weeks of hot weather 
would almost ripen the crop. Some of 
the Marquis has six and eight rows. 

Hobson: We should have a better crop 
around here than a year ago. Wheat is 
earlier and should escape frost, unless we 
have an unusually wet August. Have 
had lots of rain. 

Plains: Winter wheat condition about 
75 per cent normal, Some binders are 
working. 

Cascade: Crop coming fine, compared 
with last year. Depending on continu- 
ance of good weather we are having, out- 
come points to heavy yield and high 
quality. Winter wheat turning, and 
ready in 10 days to cut. 


oso SD 


E. B. NICOLAIT HEADS 
NEW SERVICE COMPANY 


New York, N. Y., July 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Associated Bakeries’ 
Service, Inc., has been formed by Eugene 
B. Nicolait, formerly head of the pro- 
duction department of Quality Bakers of 
America. The company plans to ren- 
der managerial service to large house-to- 
house or wholesale plants. Thus far it 
has taken over the management of the 
Cadillac Home Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, a 
company which operates a large fleet of 
electric trucks in selling directly to 
homes and restaurants. It is expected 
that the concern will become similarly 
active in other cities. Mr. Nicolait, pres- 
ident of the new concern, is now in De- 
troit. He will return to his New York 
office about Aug. 10. 


oo > 


RETAIL BAKERS ORGANIZE 
PURCHASING ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco, Cat.—The San Fran- 
cisco Retail Bakers’ Purchasing Associa- 
tion, with no capital, has been formed 
by Arthur Steineke, of Schubert’s Bak- 
ery, Elmer Spinden, of the Taste Good 
Bakery, and David Schott, of the Junc- 
tion Bakery, for the purpose of secur- 
ing for the small baker the advantages of 
large scale buying. The organizers hope 
that the benefit of such an association 
will enable them to secure the support 
of all small bakers in San Francisco. 
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STOCK OFFERED TO EMPLOYEES 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, is offering common stock to 
employees at a price somewhat under the 
present market value, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. Subscriptions are 
now being taken, and employees will have 
until] July 20 to submit applications. 


July 25, 1928 


SOME RUST REPORTED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Weather for Next Two or Three Weeks to 
Be Deciding Factor—Less Infec- 
tion This Year 


Wiynirec, Man. — Numerous reports 
of stem rust infection in western Can- 
ada’s wheat fields have been in circula- 
tion recently, and in this connection it js 
interesting to note what is known in of- 
ficial circles. 

J. H. Craigie, head of the Dominion 
rust research laboratory, Winnipeg, has 
prepared the following statement: 

“Infections of black stem rust (red 
stage) were first discovered this season 
at Morden and Graysville, Man., on July 
12. On that date, only chance pustules 
could be found after diligent search. 
No rust was found on durum wheats, or 
on oats. 

“A week later, July 19, a trace of rust 
could be found in the Carman-Morris- 
Morden district. The term ‘trace’ is used 
to indicate that here and there through- 
out a field single pustules of rust are 
present. Occasionally, a few secondary 
infections occurred. Somewhat farther 
west, through Treherne to Killarney, 
there was a very light trace. No rust 
was found at Glenboro, Souis, Brandon, 
or Neepawa. Durum wheats and oats 
were still free from rust. No rust had 
appeared up to that date in southeastern 
Saskatchewan, and, of course, none in 
Alberta. 

“On the same date last year, a gen- 
eral infection of wheat and oats was 
present as far north as Winnipeg. The 
amount varied. Some of the fields had 
but a trace, while others had one or more 
pustules on 25 per cent of the stems. A 
trace occurred on durum wheat, and on 
oats, In southeastern .Saskatchewan, a 
trace was just appearing. 

“Predictions at present are unwarrant- 
ed. Conditions last year, and this year 
up to date, have been almost ideal for 
the rapid development of rust. It is 
true that, for the corresponding period 
of last year, a smaller number of spores 
have been intercepted this year by ‘spore 
traps, very probably indicating less in- 
oculum (spores) present in the atmos- 
phere. In addition, rust is decidedly less 
in evidence, and the crop is somewhat 
more advanced. Nevertheless, some rust 
is now present, the crops are very suc- 
culent, and weather conditions very fa- 
vorable, so that, as‘ far as further rust 
development is concerned, much depends 
on whether or not this type of weather 
continues for the next two or three 


” 
weeks. ' 


FIRST HEARING HELD ON 
USE OF SECONDHAND SACKS 


Cuicago, Inu.—More than 50 represen- 
tatives of mills, bag manufacturers, bak- 
ers and feed manufacturers met with 
members of the consolidated classifica- 
tion committee in Chicago, July 18, to 
discuss the elimination of flour ship- 
ments in secondhand bags, which was 
proposed several weeks ago by the car- 
riers. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, gave an 
outline of reports received from mem- 
bers of his organization on the subject. 
Although some of these millers indicated 
opposition to the restriction, the major- 
ity favored it. Several reports suggested 
the elimination of jutes as well as sec- 
ondhand bags in shipments of flour, but 
this met with considerable opposition. 

A representative from the American 
Bakers Association asked for six weeks’ 
time in which to canvass members of 
that organization, with the understan«(- 
ing that a statement, giving the views of 
the bakers, would be prepared and pre- 
sented to the committee. 

An error in the drawing of the docket, 
it was announced, had caused secondhand 
sacks used for feed shipments to be in- 
cluded. The committee representing the 
carriers holds no intention of carrying 
the restriction to feedingstuffs, its chair- 
man said, and this phase of the subject 
would not be considered. 

The next hearing will be on July 25 
at Atlanta, Ga. No decision is expected 
for 60 or 90 days. 
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JOINT PURCHASE MADE 
BY TWO LINSEED FIRMS 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. and Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons Buy Properties of 
American Linseed Co. 


Mixneapouts, Minn. — The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, and 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, 
last week jointly purchased the prop- 
erties of the American Linseed Co., Inc., 
New York. Half of the American 
properties will go to each of the pur- 
chasing companies. 

The transfer date of the American 
plants to the two buyers has not yet 
been announced but it is expected that 
this will occur shortly. It has not yet 
been definitely determined what plants 
each of the companies will take over. 
The American Linseed Co., Inc., has 
plants at Buffalo, Chicago, Staten Island, 
St. Paul and Portland. 

Plants of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. are situated at Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Toledo and New York. Re- 
cently the company took over the busi- 
ness and properties of the W. O. Good- 
rich Co., Milwaukee. Shreve M. Archer 
is president. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has 
plants at Buffalo, Minneapolis, Edge- 
water, N. J.. and Superior, Wis. Its 
president is Spencer Kellogg. 

Products of the three companies in- 
clude linseed meal and linseed cake. 
The western plants crush domestic flax- 
seed, and the tidewater plants crush the 
imported product. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS PREPARE 
FOR MILWAUKEE MEETING 


The board of directors of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Master Bakers met 
with the various convention committees 
on July 22 to consider plans for the an- 
nual convention at Milwaukee on Sept. 
17-19. 

The following new members were initi- 
ated at the recent meeting: Charles 
Strohmaier, Pewaukee; N. C. Beck, 
Green Bay; Otto N. Hestetune, Richland 
Center; H. C. Wagner, East Troy; Sor- 
ensen & Johnson, Ripon; Carl Chris- 
tiansen, Luck; Chippewa Baking Co., 
Chippewa Falls; Colvin’s Baking Co., 
Janesville; Otto Olson, Mount Horeb; O. 
W. Ramlow, Shawano; Alois Lohberger, 
=e Marx and Kalt’s Pie Co., Milwau- 

ee. 

The First Wisconsin Dairy Bakery 
will again be operated this year during 
State Fair Week, by the association, with 
Joseph T. Fischer as manager. 

As the association has had a number 
of requests from the allied trades for 
the permission of light exhibits or spe- 
cialties, it has made arrangements for a 
special hall, where any amount of floor 
Space can be had at a minimum charge. 
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GREATER MEMBERSHIP BEING 
SOUGHT BY MINNESOTA POOL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The current issue 
of Agricultural Co-Operation, published 
by the Department of Agriculture, com- 
ments that when the five-year contract 
of the Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Association, Minne- 
apolis, expires, the management is plan- 
ning for a membership campaign. A 
new contract to cover the years 1928- 
1935, and with a minimum of 300,000 
acres, is to be presented to all wheat 
growers for signature. The association 
already has 125,000 acres which will be 
brought under the new contract. With 
the required acreage it would control 
2,500,000 to 3,500,000 bus wheat, depend- 
Ing upon crop conditions. 


ed 


OHIO STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 

Totepo, On10o.—Offers of soft winter 
wheat flour made to the superintendent 
of purchases and printing, Columbus, 
July 19, for the use of state institutions, 
showed a range of $5.72@6.90. 

Ten cars were awarded to the Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, at the following 
Prices for the institutions named: one 
each at $5.86 to the Boys’ Industrial 
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School, Lancaster, Home for Feeble 
Minded, Orient, and Longview Hospital; 
one each at $5.83 to Cleveland State Hos- 
pital and Massillon State Hospital; one 
at $5.84 to Dayton Hospital; one at 
$5.79 to Lima State Hospital; one at 


$5.76 to Ohio Penitentiary; one at $5.90 


to the Institution for the Feeble Minded, 
Gallipolis; one at $5.72 to the Toledo 
State Hospital. 

Spring wheat flour was bought as fol- 
lows: one car at $6.22 from the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., for 
the Ohio State Reformatory, Mansfield, 
and one at $6.32 from the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, for the Central 
Warehouse, Columbus. 

oo > 
PRICE INDEX LOWER 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Declining prices 

are shown by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 





grades No. 2 hard; it is well served by 
railroads, 10 lines radiating from Enid 
into this wheat belt; it has generous stor- 
age facilities, the total capacity being 
about 4,500,000 bus; and owing to the 
opening of a cash grain market on the 
local board of trade, wheat trading has 
been greatly stimulated. 


oo > 

FARM LOANS PLANNED FOR ITALY 

Wasuineton, D. C.—According to a 
report from the Department of Com- 
merce, the Italian minister of national 
economy recently requested the presi- 
dents of the 10 regional institutions of 
farm credits and the National Bank of 
Labor and Co-operation of Italy to grant 
loans to farmers on warehouse receipts 
of grain. This policy is expected to pre- 
vent the sale of grain to speculators due 


Shreve M. Archer, President of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Which Has Participated 
With Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., in Purchasing the Properties of the 
American Linseed Co., Inc. 


tistics’ review of wholesale prices in 
June. The bureau’s index number, based 
on prices for 550 commodities, is 97.6 
for June, compared with 100 for 1926 
and 98.6 for May. It is 4 per cent 
higher, however, than the one for June, 
1927. Farm products as a group de- 
clined 2% per cent from the May level, 
and foods decreased nearly 1 per cent. 
Of 550 commodities, prices went up for 
106 and down for 172. The remainder 
underwent no change. 
based on 100 for 1926, was 106.7 in June, 
compared with 109.8 in May and 96.5 in 
June, 1927. 
oo 

ENID A GROWING WHEAT MARKET 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—It is estimat- 
ed that 20,000 cars wheat will pass 
through the Enid market this year. 
Grain men there are optimistic of the 
city’s future as a grain center, as they 
claim that it has several advantages not 
enjoyed by other markets in the South- 
west. It is in the heart of a.territory 
that raises a crop of which 52 per cent 


The grains index, 


to a need for ready money, and it is 
hoped that the farmers will be able to 
profit from the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket. Several banks have anounced their 
intention of complying with the request, 
and plan to loan 100 lire per quintal of 
grain (approximately $5.25 per three and 
two thirds bus). 


NEW COLORADO ELEVATOR 


Denver, Coto.—Kirby & Stone, who 
recently purchased the old Farmers’ 


Union elevator at Gillette, Wyo., are 
wrecking the structure and will replace 
it with an electrically equipped elevator 
with a capacity of 1,600 bus. The new 
structure will be ready for use about 
Aug. 15. 
Se 
NEW INDIANAPOLIS BAKERY 
INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—The Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co. will build a bakery 
and warehouse here at a cost of $1,000,- 
000, the building to be ready for use on 
Jan. 1, 1929. The bakery will have a 
capacity of 4,000 1-Ib loaves hourly. 
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EXHIBITION IS PLANNED 
FOR BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Itu.—For some time, consid- 
eration has been given to a sales exhibi- 
tion in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion which will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, here, Sept. 24-27. 

The association reports that, following 
a-series of letters sent out to get the 
viewpoint of prospective exhibitors, a 
general meeting was called for July 17 
at the Hotel Stevens. The firms repre- 
sented several lines of equipment and 
material used in the selling and delivery 
of bakery products. 

It was explained that the bakers this 
year would again stress sales, and that, 
therefore, an exhibit of sales material 
was in keeping with the theme of the 
convention. 

Sufficient space was tentatively sub- 
scribed to assure such an exhibit, and a 
report is being mailed to all firms that 
might be interested. There will be no 
exhibit of either bakery production 
equipment or ingredients. . 

All firms that furnish the baking in- 
dustry with articles for use in the adver- 
tising, selling or delivery of bakery prod- 
ucts are invited to make application for 
space as quickly as possible, addressing 
their communications to the exhibit com- 
mittee, care American Bakers Associa- 
tion, 1185 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


o> 


CHINESE FLOUR TAX MAY 
CUT NATIVE WHEAT COST 


SuHanoual, Cu1na.—The recent action 
of the Chinese Nationalist government 
in imposing a 5 per cent tax on ma- 
chine made flour and abolishing all local 
interior taxes, as reported in The North- 
western Miller of July 18, has been fa- 
vorably received by the majority of the 
flour trade at Shanghai. It is believed 
that this will reduce the cost of native 
wheat at Shanghai and permit freer 
transportation of flour in the interior. 

According to the ministry of finance, 
the milled flour levy is one of a series 
of consolidated consumption taxes, with 
the purpose of collecting a single tax at 
the source of production. Similar con- 
solidated levies are already effective on 
tobacco, kerosene, and gasoline, and it is 
expected that other commodities will be 
taxed in the same manner as soon as the 
proper machinery of government can be 
established. 

It is pointed out that these consolidat- 
ed taxes are imposed only after a suc- 
cessful negotiation with the principal 
taxpayers of the particular industry, and 
it is thought that by this method the tax 
will become more than a mere decision 
by the Chinese ministry of finance. The 
experience of the tobacco companies has 
been that the ministry tries to protect 
the taxpayers against illegal exactions, 
although in some instances the change 
has been less effective than expected. 


oo > 


TWO COLORADO MILLS TO BE 
UNDER SINGLE MANAGEMENT 


Denver, Coto.—Maurice Dolan, for 18 
years manager of the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Denver, will retire from active 
business when the Excelsior company 
will be combined with the Eagle Flour 
Mills, under the management of Stephen 
Knight, head of the latter firm. The 
mills are two of the oldest in the state 
and are owned by the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. 

“The merger is merely a step in cut- 
ting expenses of operation,” Mr. Knight 
said. “A new company will not be 
formes or new departments created. 
The two firms will be placed under the 
management of one man.” 


oo SD 


CREDIT STUDY MADE 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A study of credit 
purchases by farmers’ elevators and farm 
bureau service companies in Ohio, by the 
department of rural economics of Ohio 
State University, indicates that the cred- 
it policies of the farmers’ elevators are 
more nearly uniform than those of the 
service companies which have come into 
existence during the last few years, 
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GOOD INTERNATIONAL 
FLOUR TRADE LIKELY 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Expects Volume of Business to Equal 
or Exceed Last Year's 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Prospects are 
that international trading in wheat, in- 
cluding flour, this season will be as good 
as or better than in the one just past, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, reports. It seems certain, says the 
bureau, that requirements from other 
parts of the world will call for as much 
as or more than last season. 

The bureau estimates that the volume 
of this item of international trade to- 
taled 804,000,000 bus in the year ending 
July 1. During 1926-27 it was 847,- 
000,000. 

Exports from the Northern Hemi- 
sphere totaled 544,000,000 bus, with in- 
creased stocks left over in the United 
States and Canada and an apparent in- 
crease in domestic consumption in this 
country. Southern Hemisphere exports 
increased 14,000,000 bus over those of the 
previous season. 

oad 


WHOLESALE GROCERS PLAN 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH WORK 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, with 
headquarters here, has organized a bu- 
reau of economic research for the pur- 
pose of gathering and disseminating 
facts and information that will enable 
wholesalers of food products to operate 
more successfully. 

It is the belief of association officers 
that many of the wholesaler’s problems 
can be solved by adopting more economi- 
cal and scientific methods. The bureau 
is working for the simplification of stocks 
and the elimination of slow moving items 
in the wholesaler’s as well as in the re- 
tailer’s stocks. 

A program being evolved includes an 
educational campaign in modern mer- 
chandising to be carried on to retailers 
of the country through the wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

ovo 


CHINESE CITIES’ FOREIGN 
FLOUR TAX NOT IN FORCE 


Sratrie, Wasu.—The state department 
chief of far eastern affairs reports that 
the assessment of municipal authorities 
in various Chinese ports of an import 
tax on wheat flour other than native 
Chinese over and above the import duty, 
which was contemplated to apply to 
shipments on and after July 1, 1928, has 
not become effective. The postponement 
of the effective date of this proposed tax 
was due to the combined protest from 
various sources which originated in the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


oS 


ONTARIO MAY LEGISLATE IN 
REGARD TO BREAD WRAPPING 


Toronto, Ontr.—The staff of the Trent 
School of Baking, Guelph, Ont., is con- 
ducting a research into the matter of 
whether or not wrapping of bread causes 
mildew, makes it less nutritious or affects 
the taste. If a wrapper free from such 
objections can be found it is likely that 
this province will have legislation mak- 
ing the wrapped loaf compulsory, as the 
provincial minister of health favors such 
action. 

oad 

CLEVELAND BAKERS IN EUROPE 

CLrveLann, Onto.— Thomas Balsky, 
baker, 11,721 Kinsman Road, is on a 
three months’ vacation in Europe. Ar- 
thur Tammesseld, foreman of Hoff- 
man’s Bakery on Cedar Avenue, left re- 
cently to spend three months in Ger- 
many. He will deliver addresses on cake 
making and cake decorating while in 
Europe, and also will study German bak- 
eries. 

<<! 
ROUTING GRAIN IN TEXAS 

Datias, Texas—Upon the complaint 
of several Texas mills against the Mis- 
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souri Pacific Railroad in regard to chang- 
ing the routing of grain and grain prod- 
ucts from points in southern Texas to 
points in Arkansas and Kansas, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission held an 
inquiry at Sherman, Texas, last week, 
the matter being taken under advisement 
by the Commission. 
oo 
WISCONSIN TAX LAW TESTED 

Miuwavxee, W1s.—A test case to de- 
termine various phases of the Wisconsin 
income tax law has been begun by Mil- 
waukee County against the Milwaukee 
Fuel Co. The outcome will determine 
whether or not grain and coal companies 
may offset occupational taxes against in- 
come tax levies of the same year. The 
income tax for 1927 is payable in June, 
while the occupational tax is not due 
until December. 


oe] 

CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTE PLANNED 

Wasurinoron, D. C.—The first institute 
on consumers’ co-operation to be held in 
America is scheduled for Aug. 19-25, 
at Brookwood Labor College, north of 
New York City. The institute willbe 
open to officers, directors, employees and 





shareholders of co-operative enterprises. 
The morning sessions will be devoted to 
study and class work, while evenings 
will be divided between formal lectures 
by visiting leaders of co-operative labor 
and political movements, and informal 
debates or round table discussions by the 
co-operators themselves. 

oo 


LARGEST CROP IN HISTORY 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—The north 
plains district in Texas has harvested 
the largest crop of wheat in its history. 
The best quality, however, is to be found 
in the south plains territory between 
Amarillo and Lubbock. Millers and 
grain men say that it is so high in pro- 
tein that it is of a better quality than 
wheat produced in any other part of the 
country so far this year. It is believed 
that the total Texas crop will be in the 
neighborhood of 25,000,000 bus. 


<oSY 
In 1926 1,393,000,000 lbs candy, valued 
at $342,000,000, were sold in the United 
States. This was an increase over the 
previous year’s consumption of 60,000,- 
000 Ibs. 
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Vanity Makes the Price Cutter 


By J. B. Donley in Commerce and Finance 


HE sales manager of a company 

which manufactures what economists 

call “producers’ goods” was at his 
desk with his pipe all fired up when I 
pulled up a chair; so it wasn’t difficult 
to start a flow of talk. 

“Much is being written about the ‘new 
competition,” he began; “that is com- 
petition between different industries rath- 
er than between different manufacturers 
in the same industry. It may work with 
products that are sold to the consumer, 
but it doesn’t apply in our case. 

“Competition in our industry reminds 
me of the ‘suicide wave’ that excited the 
editors not long ago. Industrial suicide 
is deliberately being committed by in- 
dustries that haven’t sense enough to stop 
the practice that is surely leading to self- 
destruction. 

“I mean destructive price cutting. 
First it kills profits; then it kills incen- 
tive; then it kills progress; then it kills 
hope,—and an industry without hope is 
worse than a man without hope, for it 
takes an industry a longer time to find 
it out and give up the ghost. I could 
mention several industries that are hope- 
less right now, but I don’t want to add 
public disgrace to poorly concealed ig- 
nominy. 

“Apologists for the situation in these 
industries blame the strenuousness of 
modern competition. I claim that is all 
bunk—and why? Because competition is 
entered into in the hope of beating the 
other fellow to a larger share of the 
profits, When the different manufactur- 
ing concerns that make up an industry 
strive to beat each other in a race to the 
boneyard, that isn’t competition—it’s 
suicide. 

“Others blame the ‘profiteering pur- 
chasing agent,’ as they call the shrewd 
buyer who keeps chipping’ pieces off 
prices. But the purchasing agent is paid 
to buy to the greatest advantage, while 
the man who sells is not paid to give the 
goods away. If the seller plays into, the 
purchasing agent’s hands, it’s his own 
fault. I'll admit there’s something sour 
about the business sense and ethics of the 
buyer who has no regard for the manu- 
facturer’s profits, but I maintain that 
the fault lies deeper than that.” 

“What is the trouble, then?” I expect- 
antly inquired. 

“The nub of it,’ he proceeded, “is 
senseless rivalry—vanity. The X com- 
pany wants to boast proudly that it 
grabbed the big Z job away from the 
A, B and C companies. No concern sells 
goods for less than a living profit—or 
for no profit at all—for any other reason. 
And the pity of it is that the A, B and 
C outfits go home sore because they lost 
a chance to try to balance a bottle of 
red ink on a sharp lead pencil. 

“I know of a‘case where a concern 
set up a big new plant—which is so easy 
to do with bank vaults bulging and 

money begging for employment—and en- 


“ 





tered an industry that had been running 
along serenely for years with a fair profit 
margin for a number of well-established 
factories. The newcomer’s salesman hunt- 
ed up all the customers of the old con- 
+ and came out point blank with 
this: 

“*Whatever you’ve been paying so- 
and-so, you can knock off 10 per cent 
if you'll give us the business.’ 

“The newcomer couldn’t figure a profit 
on that basis, but wanted the business 
at any price, counting on price readjust- 
ment later. That was not industrial sui- 
cide; it was homicide. 

“In many cases the different manufac- 
turers in an industry—especially if it is 
a specialized industry—have never gotten 
a clear picture of the industry as a whole. 
They fear and suspect each other, and 
the bugaboo of price fixing prevents 
them from getting together on a basis of 
mutual understanding. 

“But in some cases there are faint rays 
of hope. The members of such an in- 
dustry did recently get together. After 
a long talkfest they agreed that each 
man was to write on a sheet of blank 
paper two sums—and nothing else. First 
his gross sales, and second his net profits, 
or operating loss, for the previous year. 
The sheets were then to be collected by 
a clerk and the figures were to be tabu- 
lated and only the total results given out. 

“The tabulation showed combined gross 
sales of $12,000,000. Most of the men 
present could have guessed pretty close 
to that. But when aggregate net profits 
were announced as $150,000—or exactly 
1% per cent—that group was stunned. 

“You .see each had thought that the 
others had something on him in the way 
of lower production costs, and they had 
been giving their product away and 
working like the devil to figure out how 
the other fellow did it. 

“That group was really made up of 
the heads of specialized divisions of a 
larger industry. And as a result of that 
dramatic dragging of Truth from the 
bottom of the well, the real business 
leaders in the industry have determined 
upon a policy of price maintenance 
— which they hope to attain new 
ife. 

“They have taken their plan to Wash- 
ington and have been told that it will 
not come under price fixing. They will 
not fix prices, but they will decide upon 
a living percentage of profit. 

“And they will make it an invariable 
rule that where any concern once names 
a price on a competitive or noncompeti- 
tive job, that price will stand. In other 
words, the price first quoted will be the 
actual, steadfast, ironclad, rockbottom 
price, and not just something for pur- 
chasing agents to shoot at. 

“Will it work? When a man is very, 
very sick is he likely to refuse medicine 
just because it leaves a bad taste?” 
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L. G. GOTTSCHICK HEADS 
H. D. LEE FLOUR MILLS C0. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the H. p. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
Louis G. Gottschick, for several years 
vice president of the company, was elect- 
ed president, succeeding H. D. Lee, who 
died several months ago. 

Mr. Gottschick was one of the organ- 
izers of the company, at first known as 
the Lee-Warren Milling Co., in 1899, 
Prior to that he had been superintend- 
ent of the Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., 
Joplin, Mo. In company with George 
F. Warren, also associated with the Jop- 
lin company, he interested Mr. Lee, head 
of a large grocery and hardware jobbing 
business at Salina, in the new enterprise, 
and built a mill of 350 bbls capacity. 
In the years following, the capacity and 
business of the company increased stead- 
ily until it became one of. the most im- 
portant in the Southwest. Mr. Warren 
retired a number of years ago, and since 
then has lived in California. 

In addition to local stockholders the 
Lee company annual meeting was at- 
tended by L. C. Staples, Kansas City, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Kuhl, Beards- 
town, Ill., and James P. Harris, Prairie 
Grove, Ark. 





oad 
MINNEAPOLIS TO INCREASE 
GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY 


Mriynneapouis, Minn.—A building per- 
mit has been issued for construction of 
foundations for an eight-tank elevator 
for the Cereal Grading Co. Work will 
be begun at once upon the structure. It 
will have a capacity of 525,000 to 575,000 
bus, increasing the company’s storage 
capacity here to approximately 1,000,- 
000. The new structure will be situated 
on the Milwaukee tracks between St. 
Paul Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
and cost $75,000. 

Preliminary work has been begun on 
the new structure of the Crown Eleva- 
tor Co., adjoining the Calumet Elevator 
at Forty-fourth Avenue Southeast and 
the Omaha tracks. This will have a stor- 
age capacity of 500,000 bus. 

These, together with a third elevator 
which is being erected for the Ralston 
Purina Co., will increase the storage fa- 
cilities of Minneapolis by more than 1,- 
500,000 bus. 


o> 


PURITY BAKERIES REPORT 
INCREASED NET EARNINGS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Purity Baking 
Corporation and subsidiaries recently 
announced a consolidated net income of 
$906,941, after taxes, depreciation and 
all other charges, for the 12 weeks end- 
ing July 14, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.70 per share earned on 472,- 
415 shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with a consolidated income of 
$789,154, or $1.21 per share on the 421,- 
625 common shares, in the same period 
of 1927. For the 28 weeks ending July 
14, the consolidated net income was §$1,- 
680,587, equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $2.90 per share, as against $1,504,- 
410 a year ago. 

oY] 


ELEVATOR DIVIDENDS 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—A patronage div- 
idend and an 8 per cent dividend on 
capital stock were announced as fea- 
tures of the recent annual meeting of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Barnesville, 
Minn. During the past year the earn- 
ings from the trading transactions to- 
taled $16,863, and other earnings $5,027. 
Expenses were $13,101 and net earnings 
$8,789, compared with $10,310 for the 
preceding year. 

Outstanding capital stock on May 26, 
1928, was $15,350, and surplus $37,328. 
This association was organized in 1908 
as the Barnesville Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. In 1920 it was reorganized as a 
farmers’ co-operative enterprise and the 
name changed to the Barnesville Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Exchange. In October, 
1927, the name was changed back to the 
original form. At present there are 167 
shareholders, and during the past year 
there were 554 patrons, 
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PREMIUM PAYMENT TO 
GROWERS CONSIDERED 


Marketing Methods Considered at Meeting 
of Millers, Grain Dealers and Others at 
Kansas Agricultural College 


Kansas City, Mo., July 24.—At a 
meeting held at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, July 20, to 
discuss marketing methods whereby the 
grower might receive protein premiums, 
it was unanimously agreed to be neither 
desirable nor feasible to include protein 
content as a definite grade requirement. 

At the same time it was the opinion 
of those present that the establishment 
of joint federal and state protein test- 
ing stations at country points was de- 
sirable. It was pointed out that, in view 
of the present tendency to rush combine 
wheat to market before it could go out 
of condition from high moisture, the 
facilities of the local grain trade were 
not adequate to take protein into con- 
sideration. The majority of those pres- 
ent agreed that any attempt to license 
grain inspectors or laboratories for cer- 
tifying or testing protein was not de- 
sirable. 

The meeting commended the method 
now adopted by a few local elevators 
whereby farmers are paid on the basis of 
ordinary wheat, and later receive what- 
ever premiums are justified by sale of 
the wheat in terminal markets. 

It was decided that the technic of pro- 
tein determination was reasonably well 
standardized, but that efforts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to find a cheap, 
simple method be commended and con- 
tinued. 

Among those who attended the meet- 
ing were H. M. Bainer, director of the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation; C. O. Swanson, head of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State Agricultural College; Carl B. War- 
kentin, president of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; L. E. Moses, 
president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League; Ralph W. Hoffman, manager of 
the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas; 
Nils A. Olsen, chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington. 


ove! 


WHEAT PROTEIN TESTING 
STATIONS FOR OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Location of 
at least three stations in Oklahoma 
where farmers’ wheat may be tested for 
protein content before leaving his pos- 
session, thereby giving him the advan- 
tage of any premium for high quality, 
was proposed at a conference held in 
Oklahoma City July 18, called by E. H. 
Linzee, grain inspector of Oklahoma un- 
der the state department of agriculture. 
A committee was appointed to study 
the matter. 

Mr. Linzee was recommended in the 
resolution adopted at the conference as 
one member of the committee. The oth- 
ers are Dr. H. G. Bennett, president of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechani- 
eal College, Stillwater; H. B. Cordell, 
president of the state board of agricul- 
ture; Carl Williams, editor of the Farm- 
er-Stockman, Oklahoma City; E. B. 
Nelms, director of vocational agriculture 
for Oklahoma. This committee will have 
to do with arranging legislative plans 
proposed to be presented to Congress 
and the state legislature next winter. 

Attending the conference were H. J. 
Besley, federal agricultural department; 
Mr. Cordell; Dr. Bennett; C. F. Prouty, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association; Frank Foltz, secretary 
of the Oklahoma Millers’ Association; 
Mr. Williams; L. W. Osborn, Oklahoma 
Agricultural & Mechanical College; E. 


‘W. Hines, Cordell, member Oklahoma 


legislature, and others. 

It was decided that unless the farmer 
could receive the benefit of his efforts in 
growing a superior quality wheat, there 
was no use in any further effort by the 
conference. Establishment of local pro- 
tein testing stations, however, would 
supply the facilities, it was agreed, so 
this method was decided upon. 

Speakers at the conference called at- 
tention to the fact that wheat containing 
from 14 fo 17 per cent protein had been 
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found in many places, but farmers re- 
ceived no part of the premiums known 
to be paid for this high quality. 

The farmer should be educated to the 
advantage to be gained in this move- 
ment, Mr. Linzee said, and E. W. Hines, 
a farmer who raises high grade wheat, 
said that the farmer would co-operate in 
the movement when he better understood 
protein content, and could be made to 
realize how it would benefit. him. This 
advantage rightly belongs to the farmer, 
and he should be assisted in every way 
possible to obtain it. 

oo > ° 


REPORTS ON GRAIN OUT OF 
CONDITION ARE REQUESTED 


Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have adopted a resolution request- 
ing elevator interests to notify Joseph 
A. Schmitz, custodian of the Board of 
Trade, of any grain in public elevators 
that is getting out of condition or is of 
doubtful keeping quality. At the same 
time they instructed the custodian that 
when so notified he should immediately 
advise all recorded holders of receipts 
that their grain is suffering thus. Un- 
der the action taken, holders of re- 
ceipts for grain in public warehouses 
should continue to record them with 
Custodian Schmitz. These steps were 
taken as a consequence of the recent de- 
cision of the Illinois commerce commis- 
sion in which it denied the Board of 
Trade Warehouse Corporation applica- 
tion for license to operate warehouses. 


2S 
CUSHMAN’S SONS’ PROFIT 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., has reported a net profit of $315,- 
782 for the quarter ended June 30, after 
interest, depreciation and federal taxes, 
equivalent after preferred dividends to 
$1.96 a share earned on 100,240 shares of 


no par common stock. This compares 
with $440,237, or $3.35 a share, in the 
preceding quarter, and $369,296, or $2.67 
a share, in the second quarter, of 1927. 
For the six months ended June 30, net 
profit was equal-to $5.31 a share on the 
common, against $5.81 in the first half 
of the preceding year. 


oS 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 1,500 bbls flour, to be sub- 
mitted by Aug. 3. Bids are requested 
covering delivery free of all charges at 
Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 per 
cent hard wheat, and should be packed 
in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 lbs. De- 
livery must be made in time to connect 
with a New York sailing of Sept. 5, 
or a New Orleans sailing of Sept. 1. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name of 
the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part, 
or to increase by 10 per cent or decrease 
by 20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office 
of the commissary purchasing agent of 
the Panama Rail Road Co., 24 State 
Street, New York. 


o> 
POOL ELEVATOR RENT RAISED 

Winnirec, Man.—For two years the 
Alberta wheat pool has rented the grain 
elevator at Prince Rupert from the Do- 
minion government for the nominal sum 
of $100 annually, but for the next five 
years it will cost $10,000 annually for the 
use of these facilities. A new contract 
covering five years has been signed. The 
elevator has capacity for 1,250,000 bus, 
and for the current season has handled 
about 8,000,000 bus wheat. 
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Some Definitions of Breadstuffs for the 
Army Cook 


tary of State, labors for the aboli- 

tion of war, pessimistic army men 

are not forgetting such measures of 
preparedness as are suggested by the dic- 
tum laid down by the old master, Na- 
poleon, that “an army fights on its stom- 
ach.” In an apparent effort to improve 
the “notorious” quality of the army mess, 
the Department of War has sent to press 
a volume entitled “The Army Cook,” the 
first section of which is devoted to a se- 
ries of definitions in the belief that “a 
knowledge of quantities and qualities of 
foodstuffs instills a higher appreciation 
of the real nutritional values of the sol- 
dier’s ration and will enable the com- 
pany commander, the mess sergeant, and 
cook to direct and effect a greater econ- 
omy in the company kitchen.” The inclu- 
sion of such terms as pastry, patties, and 
meringue will, no doubt, bring a smile to 
the face of many an A. E. F. veteran. 
Bread is described as “the sound prod- 
uct made by baking a dough consisting 
of a leavened or unleavened mixture of 
ground grain with potable water and 
with or without the addition of other 
edible substances. In the United States 
the unqualified term, bread, means white 
bread. ‘Garrison bread’ is the type used 
in permanent stations and in the field 
when it can be distributed within 48 
hours. It has a light crust and charac- 
teristic loaf shape. ‘Field bread’ is the 
type used in the field when distribution 
cannot be made within 48 hours. It has 
a thick crust, and hence retains its mois- 
ture and remains fresh much longer. 
The shape of the loaf is round, with a 
hole punched through it in the center.” 
Graham flour is defined as “unbolted 
wheat meal, that is, flour made by grind- 
ing whole wheat and without extracting 
the bran or any other portion. Occasion- 
ally a substitute, Graham flour, is made 
by mixing bran, shorts, and low grade 
flours. Such a flour is not as desirable 
as the genuine Graham flour. Graham 
flour has a pleasing flavor, and should 
be used occasionally to give variety to 
the diet. The outer bran of the wheat 
berry is almost pure silica, and in pass- 
ing through the system scratches the in- 


Wty Frank B. Kellogg, Secre- 





testines, causing increased secretions, 
and, consequently, acts as a laxative.” 

Rye flour “contains no gluten; hence, 
it will not rise in baking, and should 
generally be mixed with wheat flour. 
From a nutritive standpoint, it is prac- 
tically the same as wheat.” 

“The so-called ‘self-rising’ flours are 
composed of flour made of wheat or 
some other cereal, or a mixture of 
cereals and baking powder in proper 
proportion to produce carbonic acid gas 
sufficient to aerate the mixture desired. 
The best that can be claimed for them 
is that they save the cook the time used 
in mixing the flour and baking powder.” 

“Bread baked in superheated steam in- 
troduced into the oven or baked under 
inverted pans, insuring a thin crust of 
light color, is called ‘cream’ bread.” 

Crullers are “small cakes made from 
sweetened dough, leavened with yeast or 
baking powder, and fried in deep fat.” 

Meringue is “a delicate composition, 
chiefly of powdered sugar and the beaten 
white of eggs, used as icing on pud- 
dings, fruits, pies, etc., or made into 
small cakes and baked; also a_ small 
cake baked of this.” 

Noodles are “a strong flour, made into 
a stiff dough, pressed into long ribbons, 
and then dried by slow heat. Eggs or 
other ingredients are then frequently 
added.” 

Parker House rolls are “rolls made 
from sweet dough.” 

Pastry is defined as “food prepara- 
tions made from a paste, or of which the 
crust is so made, such as: cakes, pies, 
jelly rolls, lady fingers, cookies, plum 
puffs, etc. Sugar, butter, eggs, baking 
powder and extracts generally are em- 
ployed in their preparation.” 

“There are two distinct kinds of pat- 
ties. First, a puff paste shell, baked and 
afterward filled; second, small pies made 
by lining patty pans with short paste, 
filling with oysters, chicken, etc., covered 
with crust and baked.” 

Gems or muffins are described as “hot 
breads made from white or Graham 
flour, or corn meal, and baked in gem 
pans.” 
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PROPOSED COMPULSORY USE 
OF ENGLISH GROWN WHEAT. 


Lonpon, Enoc.—British millers are 
somewhat perturbed at a bill that has 
been introduced in the House of Com- 
mons by Major Braithwaite which, if 
passed, would necessitate that all wheat 
flour milled in England must contain not 
less than 10 per cent, or in certain sea- 
sons up to 20 per cent, of flour made 
from home grown wheat. The actual 
percentage would be fixed and published 
by the minister of agriculture and fish- 
eries each season as soon as crop pros- 
pects are available. 

Those interested in the sale of foreign 
flour are also watching with interest the 
progress of this bill, as in accordance 
with its terms it would be unlawful to 
sell, or expose for sale, any imported 
flour to which the prescribed proportion 
of home milled flour had not been added, 
except in the case of an importer who 
re-exports, or sells wholesale for subse- 
quent resale. 

The object of the bill is to encourage 
the growth of wheat in England, and by 
creating a larger demand from millers 
it is expected that better prices would be 
obtained. However, there are so many 
weak points in the bill and so many 
sound arguments as to why it would not 
be workable that there is but small 
chance of it becoming law. 

oo 


CAKE SCHOOL TO BE HELD 
AT CONVENTION OF BAKERS 


At the September convention of the 
American Bakers Association, the cake 
division intends to have a cake school 
wherein it will be possible to discuss and 
demonstrate a limited number of cake 
mixes, Frank J. Nemetz, secretary of 
the cake and retail section, reports. 

He writes that the executive committee 
felt the time opportune to devote at 
least two sessions to a discussion and 
demonstration of the various cake prod- 
ucts made from egg whites, for two rea- 
sons: first, the present price of egg 
whites will enable the baker to make a 
fair margin of profit on cakes in which 
they are used; second, the maximum 
quantity of white cakes sold has not been 
reached and, through a demonstration 
of many varieties, this market can be 
expanded. 

To accomplish the desired results, this 
demonstration must be truly representa- 
tive of the entire United States, Mr. 
Nemetz declares. 


<<! 


BAKERS OF GREATER BOSTON 
GATHER AT ANNUAL OUTING 


Boston, Mass.—More than 1,000 at- 
tended the annual outing of the Master 
Bakers’ Association of Greater Boston, 
which was held last week at Caledonia 
Grove, West Roxbury. A program of 
sports and entertainment was arranged, 
including a baseball game between the 
Master Bakers’ Supply Association and 
the Greater Boston association, the for- 
mer winning. Dancing and musical en- 
tertainment were provided for the late 
afternoon and evening, and a luncheon 
supper was served the guests. F. W. 
Wolffer was chairman of the committee 
in charge of the event. 


oS 
MONTREAL DOUGHNUT FIRM 
MonTreaL, Que.—Letters patent hav 
been granted to Jean de la Durantaye 
and Joseph Raoul Labelle, accountants 
and Ludger Labrosse, notary, all of 
Montreal, under the incorporated name 
of the Downy-Flake Doughnut Co., Ltd., 
to carry on business and trade as im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers, and 
wholesale and retail merchants of dough. 
nuts or any other foodstuffs which may 
be eaten on the spot or by the dozen. 
Capital is $19,900. The head office is to 
be at Montreal. 
oS 
NEW ATLANTIC & PACIFIC BAKERY 
Plans for the building of a $100,000 
warehouse and bakery have been an- 
nounced by the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. The structure will be erected 
at Fourteenth and Breckenridge streets, 
Louisville, Ky., will, be four stories in 
height, and of fireproof construction. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour prices at Minneapolis were re- 
duced 25¢ bbl on July 23, following the 
5c break in wheat, but were advanced 
10c on the following day’s upturn. Some 
mills reported rather fair sales at the re- 
duced price. The strength later brought 
in some inquiry, and it looked as though 
good bookings were imminent if the 
market held. 

Satisfactory Sales—For the week end- 
ing July 21 spring wheat mills generally 
sold approximately 75 per cent of their 
capacity. Considering that the business 
booked was all for old crop flour, the 
volume done was satisfactory. Stocks 
in the hands of the trade are represented 
to be light and, doubtless, many will 
want to carry over some old flour into 
the new crop year. 

More interest is being displayed in 
spring clears of good quality. Mills that 
a week or two ago had a surplus on hand 
now report that they are oversold. Sec- 
ond clears also are comparatively scarce. 
Mills are behind on deliveries, on ac- 
count of light operations. 

New Crop Prices—It is understood 
that some spring wheat mills have, with- 
in the last few days, been quoting for 
new crop shipment, and that some busi- 
ness has been booked as far ahead 
as Jan. 1. Inquiry for new crop ship- 
ment, thus far, has been comparatively 
light, and millers have been urging their 
customers to hold off. The break in 
wheat in the last week, equivalent to 35 
@50c bbl in flour, has confirmed them in 
their belief that it would pay their cus- 
tomers to wait. 

With the futures higher than the cur- 
rent option, millers cannot very well dis- 
count their prices much for new crop 
shipment. Premiums on cash wheat may, 
of course, decline, but there is every like- 
lihood that feed will decline also, so that 
any saving that might be effected in 
wheat may be offset by the loss in feed. 

In all probability, most spring wheat 
mills will be quoting for new crop ship- 
ment within a very few days, but the 
chances are that asking prices will be 
closer to the present basis than the trade 
has expected. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb July 24 Year ago 

Sn Vat séee seteae 7.25@7.60 $8.00@8.20 
Standard patent ..... 7.05 @7.20 70 @7.90 
Second patent ....... 6.60@6.75 7.40@7.60 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.35@6.50 6.60@6.85 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.20 6.20@6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.40@4.90 4.50@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 6.80@7.00 7.35 @7.55 
Graham, standard .... 6.00@6.10 6.80@7.00 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Semolinas are at a low point but, even 
so, manufacturers show no interest. Mill- 
ers are urging them to cover at least 
part of their future requirements now, 
but they are holding off in anticipation 
of still lower prices. They are impressed 
with the prospects for a big crop. Buy- 
ing is at a low ebb, while shipping direc- 
tions are not even fair. No. 2 semolina 
has declined te 34%4,¢ lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, standard 8¥%c, special and fancy 
patent 3c, and No. 3 semolina 2%c. 

In the week ending July 21, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 46,807 
bbls durum products, compared with 
57,937 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation July 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughénbaugh & Co.’s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills, 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 15-21 ...... 460,800 184,671 40 
Previous week .. 460,800 201,457 44 
WOAP OBO cccvecce 460,800 242,672 53 
Two years ago... 529,200 230,257 44 
Three years ago. 522,000 248,633 48 
Four years ago.. 564,600 232,500 41 
Five years ago... 561,100 280,950 50 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 500 bbls last week, 1,061 
in the previous week, 1,770 a year ago, 
and 3,010 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 15-21 ...... 332,100 178,834 54 
Previous week .. 405,300 238,943 59 
FOOF GRO ciczcse 440,700 218,952 49 
Two years ago... 424,890 219,130 52 
Three years ago. 433,890 232,161 54 
Four years ago.. 426,690 221,391 52 
Five years ago... 336,600 169,913 50 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
June 23 73 71,450 238,602 213,105 1,947 1,331 
June 30 92 70,950 237,425 228,119 3,710 2,672 
July 7 70 70,550 191,373 172,138 95 121 
July 14 65 67,550 238,943 213,373 2,918 1,613 
July 21 54 55,350 178,834161,550 ... 928 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North. and South Dakota, 
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Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to July 21, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


c— Output. -—Exports—, 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis ..11,568 10,005 69 97 

is DE necces 393 376 28 26 

Duluth-Sup. .. 930 799 ote oes 

Outside ....... 10,504 9,815 207 129 
NOTES 


John H. Mulliken, director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., left last week for 
a motor trip to the East with his family. 


Harry Fawcett, until recently at Chi- 
cago, on July 1 became superintendent 
for the Regan Bros. Co., baker, Fargo, 
N. D. 


P. T. Sowden, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Arkell & Smiths, bag 
manufacturers, Canajoharie, N. Y., is in 
Minneapolis. 


B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
Chicago branch office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., visited headquarters in Min- 
neapolis last week. 


The Ralston Purina Co. has taken out 
a building permit for a two-story con- 
crete and brick addition to its plant to 
house a cake grinding mill. 


E. J. Dougherty, manager of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is 
expected in Minneapolis this week, on 
his way to Cass Lake, Minn. 


The Austin (Minn.) Milling Co., while 
dismantling its plant, is developing a 
profitable flour and feed jobbing busi- 
ness. J. M. Johnson is manager. 


Don C. Graham, Kansas City flour job- 
ber, is in Minneapolis, and probably will 
motor through to the Canadian Rockies. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Graham. 


G. H. Stewart, proprietor of the Mor- 
ris City Mills, Morris, Minn., is in Min- 
neapolis, interviewing applicants for the 
position of head miller in his 250-bb! mill. 


Otis B. Durbin, Chicago, buyer for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, is 
planning his usual crop inspection trip 
through the Northwest and western 
Canada, and probably will be in Minne- 
apolis within the next week. 


The annual report of the Great North- 
ern Railway, made public last week, 
shows that last year the road transport- 
ed 20,000,000 more bus grain than in the 
preceding one, and that its revenue from 
grain shipments increased $4,000,000. 


The Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. 
D., has moved its headquarters to Minne- 
apolis, and will have its office in the new 
Chamber of Commerce annex, in charge 
of W. H. Stokes, Jr. Its Watertown of- 
fice will be in charge of T. F. Yarger. 
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RESTORATION and retention of the old Edina Mill, 

Minneapolis, shown above, as a historic landmark, has 
been urged recently by several organizations in Thorpe 
Bros.’ Country Club addition, where the mill stands. Its 
most recent operator, George Millam, shown in the inset, 


ihe Mo sw aes 






is now more than 80 years old, but still makes his home a short distance from 
the mill. Mr. Millam believes the mill was built not later than the year 1855. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour inquiry last week was reported 
little changed, and business with local 
mills still was on a restricted scale. 
Bookings indicate that buyers are only 
meeting their immediate requirements. 
Buyers as a rule have fixed their price 
terms extremely low, and mills find jt 
hard to meet them on competitive ground 
with quotations by outside mills, espe- 
cially southwestern ones, in central and 
eastern territory. Crop prospects are 
good and the trade banks on this fact to 
bring about still lower prices. The mills 
have received a few inquiries for new 
crop flour, but are not yet quoting it. 

Prospects for a large durum crop are 
holding back buyers in the hope of lower 
prices later on. There still are some old 
bookings on the mill books. 


Quotations, July 21, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

1928 1927 


First patent ..... +++-$6.90@7.25 $7.85 @8.10 
Second patent ....... 6.40@6.85 7.60@7.85 
First clear, jute...... 6.25@6.70 6.40@6.65 


Second clear, jute.... 5.50@5.75 5.45@5.70 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ee a gece awe neon oy Ee 56 
Previous week ............ 29,295 79 
WOE GEO scccccvevecencess 22,395 61 
Two years A2fO ........... 16,815 45 


NOTES 


John P. Mitchell, president of the W. 
C. Mitchell Co., Minneapolis, was here 
last week. 


Hadley A. Hansen, of Logan & Bryan, 
underwent an operation for appendicitis 
last week. 


J. M. Bruzek, manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., was 
in Duluth on July 21. 


M. C. Rheinberger, Duluth manager 
for the Kellogg Commission Co., will be 
married on Aug. 6 to Miss Isabel Fran- 
ces Stauduhar. 

Local grain stocks showed a 985,000- 
bu decrease for the week ending July 21. 
This came about largely through the 
slump in receipts. 

The International Elevator Co., which 
is owned by the McCabe Bros. Co., has 
closed the purchase of 17 elevators in 
Montana, mostly along the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway. The houses have a com- 
bined capacity of about 400,000 bus. 
This increased the number of elevators 
now controlled by the company to 85. 

F. G. Cartson. 
oo 


MONTANA 


There is nothing new in the flour situ- 
ation. The spring wheat milling indus- 
try, including Montana mills, is forced 
to sit back and view with platitude, for- 
titude, or otherwise, according to indi- 
vidual temperament, what the southwest- 
ern mills are doing to the flour trade. 
All have the consolation, however, that 
they soon can enter the arena. Prac- 
tically booked up to the extent of their 
wheat supply, and with shipping direc- 
tions fair, production continues fairly 
heavy. 

In line with the rather drastic decline 
in wheat, quotations for July-August 
shipment, f.o.b., mill, car lots, 98-lb cot- 
tons, on July 21 were: first patent, $7.25 
bbl; standard patent, $7.05; first clear, 
$6.50. 


NOTES 

Robert Conners, representative of the 
Chase Bag Co., Minneapolis, called on 
Montana millers last week. 

The Ohio. account of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, has been 
placed in the hands of J. M. Bour & 
Co., Toledo. 

Hill Shepardson, of the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has 
placed one big four-disec separator with 
the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator 

. He also has sold a machine to the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls. 


oS 

FEDERAL BAKERIES’ IMPROVEMENTS 

The Federal Bakeshops, Inc., New 
York, will spend $100,000 for improve- 
ments on 14 plants in Florida, accord- 
ing to an announcement by J. R. Lane, 
president of the corporation. The hold- 
ings of the Federal company in Florida 
total approximately $800,000. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Although the volume of flour sold by 
local mills was smaller last week than 
in the previous one, owing to the fact 
that no purchase comparable to that 
made in the previous week by the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. was reported, an active 
demand from small and medium-sized 
buyers enabled mills to sell about 850 
per cent of capacity. The number of 
orders booked last week was far greater 
than in the previous one, as the smaller 
buyers followed the lead of the large 
baking chains. 

Low Prices—A great deal of com- 
plaint is heard regarding the low prices 
that are being accepted in this territory. 
It appears that the price at which the 
large sales to bakery mergers were made 
recently were broadcast all over the 
country, with the natural result that 
buyers of all kinds wanted the same 
terms to be given them. Millers, although 
aware that this level showed them little, 
if any, conversion, believed that they had 
to accept it if they were to get any busi- 
ness, with the result that a large number 
of contracts were signed that seem to be 
all in favor of buyers. Undoubtedly 
some mills held their prices more firmly, 
and while their sales may have been 
lighter, they feel that they are in a 
sounder position than their competitors. 

The lesson of two years ago, when 
buyers of flour on long-time contracts 
found themselves in a serious position 
toward the end of the crop year, owing 
to a declining market, has evidently been 
forgotten by a large number in the trade. 
Millers state that more and more buyers 
are asking for shipment for six months 
and more, some of them buying for the 
entire crop year. There seems to be no 
hesitancy on the part of mills to sell in 
this manner, as they feel certain that 
they will be able to collect carrying 
charges. 

Local mills operated at 79 per cent of 
capacity, an increase of 12 points over 
the previous week. Millers state that a 
number of buyers are asking for a larger 
allotment than contracted for in the first 
shipments on their purchases, confirming 
the impression that stocks were low. It 
is believed probable that shipping direc- 
tions will be received freely during the 
next few weeks, and active operations 
are looked for. 

Exports Light—The export business 
of local mills is still light. While odd 
lots are being sold, there is not the vol- 
ume to the trade that is customary at 
this time of the year. It appears that 
the lion’s share of the export business 
in the Southwest is being obtained by 
mills in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Quotations, hard winter wheat flour, 
new crop, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, 
Kansas City, July 21: short patent, $6.65 
@7.20 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.15@6.75; 
straight, $6.05@6.60; first clear, $5.10@ 
5.50; second clear, $4.25; low grade, $4. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 

63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 15-21 ...... 315,360 194,264 62 
Previous week .. 315,360 169,757 54 
Year ago ....... 318,960 200,131 62 
Two years ago... 331,260 289,565 87 
Five-year average .......+-eeeeeees 67 
Ten-year Average .......eeeeeeeeeee 67 

KANSAS CITY 

July 15-21 ...... 197,700 155,827 79 
Previous ‘week .. 197,700 133,861 67 
Year ago ....... 175,500 118,226 67 
_Two years ago... 151,500 130,809 86 
Five-year Average ........eeeeeeeee 79 


Ten-year AVCTABE .... 6. eee eeeeeee 79 
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WICHITA 
July 15-21 ...... 62,400 $2,114 51 
Previous week .. 62,400 27,872 45 
Year ago ....... 62,400 28,496 45 
Two years ago... 62,400 46,531 74 
SALINA 
July 15+21 ...... 46,800 43,623 93 
Previous week .. 46,800 41,170 87 
Year ago ....... 46,200 37,603 81 
Two years ago... 35,400 33,712 95 
OMAHA 
July 15-21 ...... 27,300 24,304 89 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,092 84 
VORP BHO .cccces 27,300 13,450 49 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,680 90 
ST. JOSEPH 
July 16-21 ...... 47,400 34,881 74 
Previous week .. 47,400 18,174 38 
Year ago ....... 47,400 42,450 89 
Two years ago... 47,400 63,262 110 
ATCHISON 
July 15-21 ...... 30,900 23,868 77 
Previous week .. 30,900 24,848 80 
Year ago «....... 29,700 28,721 96 
Two years. ago... 29,700 27,900 94 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
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Of the mills reporting, 26 reported do- 
mestic business active, 16 fair, 1 quiet 
and 1 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
17,541 bbls last week, 13,587 in the pre- 
vious week, 23,532 a year ago, and 34,224 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


Carl J. B. Currie, buyer for Park & 
Pollard, millfeed, Boston, was in Kansas 
City last week. 

Minneapolis and Buffalo mills are pur- 
chasing fair quantities of new crop 
wheat in the Southwest. 

An increasing amount of the wheat ar- 
rivals is of excessive moisture content, 
and the discounts on such arrivals are 
growing. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
stopped in Kansas City last week on his 
way home from the East. 


The Rodney Milling Co. intends to 
move from its present offices in the Hunt- 
zinger Building to its mill building, as 
soon as alterations at the mill are com- 
pleted. 

L. S. Myers, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston, has been in Kansas 
City for about a fortnight, visiting the 
offices of the Rodney Milling Co. He ex- 
pected to leave for home some time this 
week. 

John V. Bass, of J. V. Bass & Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, was in Kansas City 


last week, visiting the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. He was accompanied by E. A. 
Rowray, Iowa representative of the 
Larabee company. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president, A. T. B. 
Dunn, treasurer, and F. E. Goodrich, 
vice president, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, were all in the East last 
week, the former two in connection with 
the annual meeting of the company. 


Don C. Graham, local flour broker, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Graham, left last 
week on a fortnight’s trip, combining 
business with pleasure. He will visit 
customers in Nebraska and Michigan, 
and spend some time at Mackinac, Mich. 


S. W. Madge, a retired miller now liv- 
ing near Atchison, was here last week to 
meet his brother, F. A, Madge, who is 
superintendent of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., and who was in Kansas 
City with C. B. Jenkins, president of the 
Noblesville company. 

oS 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills continue to report a very good 
demand for flour, with sales running 
around 500 per cent of capacity. Last 
week, bookings came from both large and 
small buyers who consider present prices 
attractive. The advance in wheat pre- 
miums which has caused millers to ele- 
vate their views in the face of declines 
in the option market is slowing down 
sales in some instances. 

No export business has been reported, 
and Missouri River mills seem to be 
greatly out of line. Local mills are now 
grinding new wheat, and with shipping 
directions improved, the output was fur- 
ther increased last week. 


NOTES 


S. R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York, spent two days last week in 
Leavenworth with his Kansas connection, 
the Cain Bros. Milling Co. 


Charles A. Knight, manager of the 
millfeed department of the Cranston- 
Liggett Grain Co., Leavenworth, is 
spending a week’s vacation in the Ozarks, 
fishing. 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, is back at his 
desk after spending about a week in the 
Kansas City Research Hospital for treat- 
ment for rheumatism. 


oS 
HUTCHINSON 


Further declines in prices proved at- 
tractive to flour buyers, and continued 
heavy bookings were made by central 
Kansas mills last week. The declining 
market served to increase bearish senti- 
ment, however, and the trade, as a whole, 
shows signs of expecting further contrac- 
tion of prices. Bookings were about as 
numerous as in the previous week, but 
lacked the total volume. Only a few 
round lots were sold, but many smaller 
lots for prompt shipment guaranteed 
full-time operation for some time. Ship- 
ping directions were very satisfactory. 

Foreign inquiry showed further im- 
provement, but no flour was sold to 
Europe. Buyers’ ideas are getting near- 
er to those of millers. Both clears and 

















THE Wabash elevator, shown above, is one of the newer of Kansas 

City’s great gram storage houses. It recently was taken over by 
the Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., which at the same time released its 
1,000,000-bu house on the West Side, which now is being used as a 
part of the 3,500,000-bu storage of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 
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cut straights were sold to the islands and 
Latin America. Quotations, July 20, ba- 
sis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.15 bbl; straight, $6.65; first clear, 
$5.25. 


NOTES 


L. L. Craghead, Oklahoma sales repre- 
sentative of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., visited the mill offices 
last week. 


F. W. Mann, of the Hall Milling Co., 
St. Louis, spent several days here last 
week looking over grain samples. H. E. 
Kuehn, of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, was another visitor. 


T. Cebollero, sales representative of 
the William Kelly Milling Co. in San 
Juan, Porto Rico, spent two days last 
week at the local mill, conferring with 
Joseph Rabasa, export sales manager. 


Fred F. Burns, manager of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and 
Mrs. Burns, were called here last week 
by the death of Mrs. Burns’s father, B. 
F. Ivey, pioneer Hutchinson business 
man. 


All records for wheat receipts were 
broken on the Board of Trade last week, 
with 3,636 cars received. Tuesday set 
an all-time record for a single day’s re- 
ceipts, 719 cars. Samples were showing 
much higher moisture content, reflecting 
the effect of recent rains, 
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NEBRASKA 


Omaha mills did a big business last 
week, selling 500 to 600 per cent of their 
capacity. Since the beginning of the new 
crop year they have sold more flour than 
during the same period of 1927. Ship- 
ping directions on old contracts came in 
satisfactorily. 

Arrivals of new crop wheat last week 
were light, much of it running high in 
moisture. Mills are keen for dry protein 
samples, and they are paying higher pre- 
miums for them than a week ago. 


NOTES 
Charles E. Dinsmoor, Hastings, Neb., 
manager of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., was in Omaha last week. 
Charles Swisher, of Danville, Ill, rep- 
resenting the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., was here on business last week. 


Millers from the eastern section of 
Nebraska met last week with Secretary 
Campbell, of the Nebraska Millers’ As- 
sociation, to discuss problems of business. 
They are looking forward to a prosper- 
ous new year. 


Harry R. Caldwell, formerly with the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., has been 
appointed Omaha representative of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., succeeding E. 
P. Moore, who is now with the Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Leicu Leste. 
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SALINA 


Flour trading was brisk here last 
week, buyers showing a ready interest 
in new flour, and the decline of prices 
offering encouragement. The mills are 
grinding new wheat, shipments on old 
contracts being virtually all delivered. 
Prices are lower. Quotations, July 19, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: short pat- 
ent, $6.80@7.10 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.50@ 
6.65; straight, $6.40@6.50. 


NOTES 


Frank Noonan, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Salina 
last week, buying wheat. 


All officers and directors were re-elect- 
ed at the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co. 
here recently. They are: L, C. Shella- 
barger, president; W. L. Lyter, vice 
president; W. L. Shellabarger, secretary ; 
J. B. Smith, treasurer; J. M. Allen and 
J. F. Porter, Jr., directors. 


oS 


OKLAHOMA 


Last week’s flour sales were consider- 
ably lighter than in the previous one. 
Purchases were made mostly by bakers 
and mixed car buyers. Exports showed 
a falling off, although they still are fair. 
Quotations, July 19: hard wheat short 
patent, $7 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.20; standard patent, $6.50. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Despite the uncertain action of wheat 
during part of last week, mills reported 
active flour sales to all classes of domes- 
tic trade. Export business, however, re- 
mains at a standstill, due largely to the 
inability of buyers and sellers to get 
together on their conception of prices. 
As was true in the preceding week, bak- 
eis were the heaviest buyers, and while 
no sales were reported of unusually large 
volume, in the aggregate a satisfactory 
volume of business was done. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Jobbers were more 
inclined to make bookings than they were 
10 days ago, and mills, both in St. Louis 
and southern Illinois territory, doing 
business in the South and Southeast, re- 
ported a materially improved business. 
After the break in wheat prices some 
buyers evidently were of tke opinion that 
a favorable point in the market for buy- 
ing had been reached, and acted accord- 
ingly. 

Judging from early trends, this crop 
year will not be much different from the 
preceding one in that the majority of 
the southern jobbing trade will operate 
on a very close basis as far as supplies 
and bookings are concerned. Long-time 
contracts will be in the minority with 
this trade. 

Both buyers and sellers who, in the 
past, have been inclined to follow the 
action of the wheat option market as a 
guide to their buying and selling, will 
do well to be ultracareful in that respect 
this year. Conditions, as far as the sup- 
plies of cash wheat are concerned, are 
very unusual, and it is impossible to 
predict this early in the season what 
situation may develop regarding pre- 
miums. At best it is a condition that 
bespeaks for caution, particularly on the 
part of the mills. 

While there has been some fear of ex- 
ceptionally high premiums on good soft 
winter milling wheat, it must be remem- 
bered that there is a limit to the price 
that buyers are able to pay for flour. 
While the law of supply and demand 
cannot be abrogated, nevertheless if 
wheat premiums force the price of flour 
too high, the demand, even though re- 
luctantly, will be directed to flours made 
from other and more reasonably priced 
wheat. If soft winter wheat millers, in 
an endeavor to collect as large a supply 
of this wheat as possible early in the 
Season, force premiums to an unreason- 
ably high level, they are likely to find 
themselves in an embarrassing position 
later on. 

Hard Winter Wheat Flour.—Bakers 
continued to buy actively last week, and 
even the decline in wheat did not ma- 
terially check this business. Many buy- 
ers feel now that prices are at a fairly 
low point, and are buying good lots of 
flour. Some of this has been booked to 
Dec. 31. 

As far as can be determined, mills in 
this territory have stood firm in their 
prices, and have not been stampeded by 
the possibility of making larger bookings 
through concessions. Some complaint is 
heard of prices being quoted to the bak- 
ing trade, as is usually the case at this 
season of the year. Judging from some 
reports, the mills making them are evi- 
dently counting on a good profit from 
their feeds. With the prospect of an 
excellent corn crop, it would appear that 
this is dangerous. Because feeds have 
been exceptionally high during the last 
few months is no guaranty that like 
levels will be reached again at any time 
in the near future. 

Exports.—No activity has been report- 
ed so far on this crop year in the export 
trade. Prices from this territory are 
still out of line with other quotations 
being made in the European markets, 
according to importers. It is the hope of 
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local exporters that this condition will be 
remedied in the near future, and should 
this occur it is more than likely that a 
fair volume of business will be done. 
Trade with South America is also very 
quiet. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, new wheat 
flour, 140-lb jutes, St. Louis, July 21: 
soft winter short patent $7.50@8 bbl, 
straight $6@6.50, first clear $4.75@5.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.75@7.25, 
straight $6@6.40, first clear $4.90@5.50; 
spring first patent old wheat flour $7@ 
7.50, standard patent $6.60@7, first clear 
$5.80@6.40. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Fale BBL cscicccccceveccse Baer 48 
Previous week ............ 30,800 51 
VOGPr GB .cccsscccccsccces 25,800 43 
TWO FORE GHG crccccseces Bisaee 43 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TUF W9BL .wccgececsepevece 44,000 51 
Previous week ............ 42,500 49 
VORP BHO cecccccsvsceveces 49,700 57 
TWO FORPS GOO ccccisvcces 48,100 55 


NOTES 

L. Ray Carter, of the Carter Commis- 
sion Co., is on a European trip. 

B. C. Anderson, of the B. C. Anderson 
Flour Co., Mobile, Ala., was in St. Louis 
last week. 

Herman F. Wright, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Herman F. Wright 
Mills, Inec., is in Chicago this week. 

Harris McGavock, St. Louis manager 
for the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
has returned from an extended trip in 
Nebraska and Kansas, 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, left last week 
for a month’s combined business and 
pleasure trip on the Pacific Coast. 

E. P. Mitchell, New York, regional 
vice president of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, stopped in St. Louis 
recently en route home from Kansas 
City. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, president 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, stopped in St. Louis last 
week en route home from a business trip 
in the East. 


M. F. Dougherty, office manager of 
the St. Louis branch of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent sev- 
eral days at the company’s Kansas City 
office last week. 

C. Grant Isaacs, assistant trade com- 
missioner of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in London, addressed 
a meeting of the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
last week. 


The application of the Missouri Ele- 
vator & Grain Co. to have the Missouri 
Pacific Elevator made regular under its 
management and classified as regular un- 
der the rules of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, has been approved by the board 
of directors of the latter body. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


The baking trade, both in the city and 
the country, is buying much more than 
for some months. The arrival of new 
wheat flour in this market has stimulated 
business greatly. While buying is main- 
ly limited to prompt delivery, some de- 
ferred shipment orders were taken. Con- 
ditions were described as satisfactory. 

The export situation continued very 
dull. Canadian mills were still able to 
underbid the offerings of local exporters. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 





European shipments during the week 
amounted to 4,850 bags, all of which 
went to Rotterdam. An upward trend 
was noted in Latin America. New wheat 
prices ranged 20@40c under old. 

Flour prices, July 19: 


-—Winter—_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

(old) (new) (old) 

Short patent ..... $8.25 $7.25 $8.95 
95 per cent ...... 7.90 6.95 8.55 
100 per cent ..... 7.65 6.70 8.05 
GE cvceccoceecces 7.45 6.50 7.75 
First clear ....... see's 6.15 6.40 
Second clear ..... 5.45 6.55 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 17,783 200-Ib bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended July 19, according to four 
of the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 750 
bags; Puerto Cortez, 859; Vera Cruz, 
500. 


Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 500; Panama City, 1,569. 

Munson Line: Havana, 500; Progreso, 
800; Matanzas, 650; Nuevitas, 50. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 650; San- 
tiago, 250; Guayaquil, 1,100; Tumaco, 50; 
Puerto Limon, 5,930; Colon, 300; Mara- 
caibo, 300; Panama City, 700; Puerto 
Barrios, 2,170; Belize, 395. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 19: 





Destination— Destination— 
Aux Cayes ..... 90 Matanzas ...... 650 
BOONBO cccccsces 500 Nuevitas ....... 378 
Bluefields ...... 950 Panama City ..2,269 
Buenaventura .. 641 Pointe-a-Pitre .1,025 
Caibarien ...... 483 Port au Prince.1,173 
Cape Gracias .. 73 Progreao .....s. 1,050 
CORD ccvccecses 175 Puerto Barrios, .2,844 
Cozumel ....... 77 Puerto Cortez .. 984 
CORR ocsvsecese 700 Puerto Limon ..5,930 
CRIMIOREL .oc.cces 2,000 Punta Arenas .. 66 
Esmeraldas .... 153 Rotterdam ..... 4,850 
Fort de France. 550 Sagua la Grande 255 
Guantanamo ... 260 San Juan ......1,700 
Guayaquil ..... 2,055 San Jose... 
HEAVGRG Fo. ceces 6,894 Santiago ..... 
JACM 2c ccrcee 440 Tumaco........ 
Maracaibo ..... 300 Vera Cruz ..... 1,250 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 24,850 bus wheat, of which 24,- 
000 went to Antwerp, and the balance to 
Havana. 

The local rice market was rather dull. 
Buyers seemed to have sufficient supplies 
to last temporarily, and dealers at sec- 
ond hand were taking care of most sales 
out of stocks on hand. Rice exports 
were more important than a week ago. 
The following figures were posted, July 
19: 


Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to July 19 ........ 510,586 1,434,063 
Same period, 1927 ........ 752,115 1,285,010 

Sales— 

Season to July 19 ........ 39,321 315,268 
Same period, 1927 ........ 78,401 504,324 
NOTES 


J. B. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., is calling on the trade in eastern 
Louisiana and southwestern Mississippi. 


L. B. Driscoll, New Orleans manager 





July 25, 1928 





for the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a visit to the 
Kansas City offices of his firm. 


George Long, president of the Con- 
sumers’ Biscuit Co., who has been named 
general chairman of the eighteenth an- 
nual outing of the New Orleans Retail 
Grocers’ Association, is getting plans 
into shape for the few fete, which 
will be conducted at Mandeville, La., on 
Aug. 16. 

R. A. Sutrivan, 


aca 
MEMPHIS 


Early last week hard winter wheat 
flour was being taken on a moderate 
scale, but reaction in wheat brought a 
check to buying, although mill quota- 
tions remained practically unchanged. 
Bakers are taking a portion of their 
needs as far ahead as Dec. 31, even the 
smaller ones being more favorably dis- 
posed toward values. The spring wheat 
trade still is working on old flour, hence 
is doing very little. 

Soft winter prices eased a little, and 
are now on a new crop basis, high grades 
holding steady, but others reflecting 
competition from low protein ones. Rep- 
resentatives of the mills in the Rocky 
Mountain section are beginning to get 
new quotations, but most of them are 
awaiting more definite reports as to 
yield. The blending trade is quiet. 

Quotations, July 21, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $8.25@8.45 bbl; standard patent 
$7.90@8.40; hard winter short patent 
$7.25@7.75, standard patent $6.75@7.50; 
soft winter short patent $8.10@8.75, 
standard patent $7.15@7.75; western soft 
patent $7.10@7.25, blended 95 per cent 
patent $7.25@7.50. 


* ” 


H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont Farmers’ Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, has returned from Den- 
ver and says the outlook is good for 
business, as practically all old stuff has 
been cleaned up. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 
oo! 
RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 

The retail food index issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor shows for 
June 15, 1928, a decrease of a little less 
than 1 per cent since May 15, 1928, a 
decrease of about 3% per cent since 
June 15, 1927, and an increase of a lit- 
tle over 56 per cent since June 15, 1913. 
The index number (1913=100) was 158.5 
in June, 1927, 153.8 in May, 1928, and 
152.6 in June, 1928. 

oo > 

Imports of flour into the Philippine 
Islands during May amounted to 313,000 
49-lb bags, of which 285,000 were from 
the United States. 
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The Folly of Grinding Feed Below Cost 


From Grain Dealers’ Journal 


HE charge made by grain elevators 

for custom grinding of feed varies 

greatly in different localities, indi- 
cating that the cost of performing this 
useful service for the farmer is not suffi- 
ciently well understood. 

The farmer also is responsible for the 
increased cost of grinding. The feeder is 
no longer satisfied with the moderately 
fine grinding possible with the buhr and 
the roller mill. He demands a very fine 
meal, and has forced the custom grinder 
to put in expensive machinery that will 
handle anything that comes along and 
put it into sacks to the queen’s taste. 

By his insistence on fine grinding the 
farmer has really made himself depend- 
ent upon the feed miller or elevator op- 
erator. The investment is so large that 
it is impracticable to install economical 
fine grinding machinery on each farm. 
For each group of farms naturally tribu- 
tary to a trading center by reason of 
good roads a natural monopoly is de- 
veloped at the trading center for the op- 
erator of the best grinding equipment. 

Since the farmer must come to the feed 
miller for his custom grinding, it will be 
seen how unbusinesslike it is for the mill- 
er to perform this service at or below 
cost, as many are doing. The motto of 


success today is to give service and 
charge for it. 

Besides the heavy cost for power, the 
operator should figure the overhead while 
the. equipment stands idle. The cost of 
his own time occupied in supervising the 
grinding should be charged against the 
operation. When the arrangement of 
the plant is such that the farmer does not 
feed the mill hopper, and the grain has 
to be elevated, the cost of elevation and 
bagging must be added to the cost of 
grinding, to arrive at the charge to be 
made against the operation. 


The cost of power is always the prin- 
cipal item, In the most up-to-date equip- 
ment one large electric motor does the 
grinding and elevating by direct connec- 
tion to grinder and blower, enabling the 
operator to watch his power consumption 
and determine the cost. 

Every item of expense should be reck- 
oned, and the charge for grinding as- 
sessed accordingly. Some feed millers, 
on discovering what it was costing to 
grind, promptly doubled their charges. 
Many others must do likewise if they 
are to have any money left to buy new 
equipment when their present mill be- 
comes obsolescent or is worn out. 
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TORONTO 


Although these are generally known as 
dog days, business in spring wheat flour 
has by no means gone to that sort of 
destination—as it sometimes does in mid- 
summer. On the contrary there is a 
quiet but steady demand from all classes 
of trade for all the well-known brands 
of family and second patents for deliv- 
ery in Ontario and other eastern prov- 
inces. Naturally, in view of the promis- 
ing outlook for new crop grain, prices 
are soft and a reduction of 10c bbl was 
made by all the big companies on July 
16. Quotations, July 21, with compari- 
sons: 

July 14 
$7.90 





Top patent ......cceceseee $7 

Patent ......+.+ ° 7.65 
Second patent . a 7.30 
Export patent . ° 7.10 
Firat clear ...cscccccccvecs . 6.20 
Graham flour . 6.60 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.50 6.60 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
business is largely confined to sales of 
new crop for future delivery. Harvest- 
ing will be a little earlier than last year, 
and in some sections of the province 
wheat should be available for delivery in 
a few days. The quality is expected to 
be good. Mills have been offering to 
sell new crop 90 per cent patents at 
$5.60@5.75 bbl, in buyers’ bags, at sea- 
board, or about $5.75 in secondhand jute 
bags, basis Montreal freights, and $5.65 
Toronto. Dealers are bidding 10@15c 
under these prices, with fair acceptances 
from country mills. This represents 
about 70@80c under what would have to 
be paid for old crop, immediate delivery. 
Best quality soft patents are selling at 
$8.40 and seconds at $7.90, in 98-lb new 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points; blended springs and win- 
ters, best grade, $7.20 and seconds $7, 
in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Ezporting.—Interest is centering most- 
ly in new crop spring wheat flour, and it 
is fairly certain that in a quiet way con- 
siderable quantities are already sold for 
future shipment. Russia and other Euro- 
pean countries are reported to have tak- 
en quite a lot of Canadian springs, with 
the probability that more will be wanted 
from time to time. All markets are 
showing unusual interest for this time 
of year, and there is plenty of inquiry 
for information and buying advice. An 
average of quotations for export patent 
springs on July 21 was 35s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., London or Liverpool basis 
August-September seaboard loading, old 
crop or new. 

Ontario 90 per cent patent winters are 
being quoted at 38s 6d@39s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.if., Glasgow, August-September 
seaboard loading, with some sales on this 
basis. 

NOTES 


At the end of the first week in July 
there were included in the visible supply 
of Canadian wheat on this side of the 
Atlantic 92,000,000 bus, against 46,500,- 
000 a year ago. To this quantity there 
should be added the amount remaining 
in farmers’ hands to be marketed, which 
is more or less problematical. 


Albert E. Copeland, of Copeland & El- 
liott, flour and grain brokers, Toronto, 
who was seriously injured in a motoring 
accident near Ottawa on June II, is so 
far recovered as to be able to attend to 
business. The most serious injury re- 
ceived was in the left knee, but this is 
gradually healing and he is able now to 
get about with the aid of a crutch. 


When the figures of exports of flour 
from Canada in June were made public 
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On Excluding the Undesirable 


Toronto, Onr.—Canada is indebted to Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange and a former chairman of the board of grain commissioners, 
for his very clear-headed and important contributions to the discussion of quality 
in Canadian spring wheat crops. Dr. Magill recently addressed a meeting of 
seed growers at Quebec on this subject, and he has spoken on it several times 
during current crop year. Figures presented by him to the seed growers showed 
that in this crop year a point was reached where only 1 per cent of the wheat 
graded No. 1 northern and only 6 or 7 per cent No, 2 northern. This percentage is 
much too small, and will have to be improved. All parties to the discussion, in- 
cluding government officials, grain dealers and farmers, realize what such figures 
mean to Canada, and every effort is being made to correct the tendency they indi- 
cate. It is agreed that weather conditions in 1927 had a great deal to do with 
the falling off in quality, and it is hoped that 1928, which so far has shown much 
better weather, will improve this factor, but there are others that the weather 
cannot improve. 

One feature of the situation which is creating perhaps more concern than any 
other is the increasing number of varieties of wheat that are being grown on the 
prairies of the West. It is admitted that there must be a certain latitude in this 
respect to meet varying conditions of soil and climate, but it also is agreed that 
no wheat should be. allowed to be sown in this country which has not secured in 
advance the approval of officials of the Dominion government whose business it is 
to make a study of such matters. Until now there has not been sufficient restric- 
tion upon the distribution of seed wheat in Canada, and many private people have 
been allowed to introduce, by sale to farmers, wheats that are unsuitable or for 
various reasons ought never to be grown in the West. Some of these may look 
well enough under superficial inspection, but chemical analysis and scientific experi- 
ment prove they are unworthy of a place. 

In this connection there is an amendment to the act governing seed grains where- 
by the government hereafter will refuse to license the sale of any cereal grain for 
use as seed if the variety is found to possess inferior qualities. This clause should 
be enforced and, if necessary, extended by further parliamentary action, making it 
impossible for any kind of wheat that is not up to standard to find a foothold in 
Canada. 

oo 


Vancouver as a Grain Port 


Toronto, Ont.—The crop year of 1927-28 has furnished additional reason for 
belief that the port of Vancouver, B. C., is going to become a really great grain 
shipping center of the North American continent. 

While present figures may seem small by comparison with some other ports, 
they represent a rapid increase from year to year and will be doubled and trebled 
in a few more. In the first six months over 55,000,000 bus grain were shipped from 
Vancouver, compared with 20,000,000 in the corresponding half of the previous 
year, and it is interesting to note that in achieving this result Vancouver drew 
ahead of Montreal for the first time in its history. Of course it has the advantage 
of being an open port all the year around, whereas the Montreal season does not 
start until early May. 

Comparisons are always odious, and Canadians are not going to begin making 
them as between the Pacific and the Atlantic ports of this country, but at the same 
time there must be general gratification in all parts of Canada to know that an 
alternative port for the shipment of grain has come into the picture, and the farmers 
of the West are particularly pleased at this new development. 
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it became clear that this crop year will 





OMINION or GANADA 


not reach previous ones in volume of 
foreign trade. It is doubtful if July, 
which is the last month of the crop year, 
will bring the figures up to 10,000,000 
bbls, whereas over 11,000,000 were ex- 
ported in one previous year. The best 
two months of this crop year were No- 
vember and March. These ran over 1,- 
000,000 bbls each. 
oso 


WINNIPEG 


A little more flour business was worked 
last week as the result of lower wheat 
prices, and the larger mills have been 
operating quite steadily. Atlantic ports 
are getting the bulk of the movement, as 
nothing of appreciable size has been sold 
to the Orient of late. Flour prices have 
been cut 30c. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, July 21, at $8.55 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.95, and first clears at $6.95; 
cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast points, 
50c more. Second patents were quoted 
at $7.10, car lots, basis jute 98’s. 


NOTES 


Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg man- 
ager for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto,.is on a business trip to 
Calgary. 

The Searle elevator at Parkside, Sask., 





was struck by lightning last week and 
destroyed by the resulting fire, together 
with 800 bus wheat, 800 bus barley and 
200 bus rye. 


Prince Mavrocordato, Roumanian no- 
bleman, accompanied by his wife, is in 
western Canada, studying conditions in 
the interests of the Roumanian farming 
class. They visited the grain exchange 
while in Winnipeg. 

Approximately $800,000 will be dis- 
bursed among members of the Saskatche- 
wan wheat pool in September, represent- 
ing 6 per cent interest on elevator in- 
vestment. A dividend of 5 per cent on 
the reserve fund also will be paid. 

The Gillespie Grain Co., Edmonton, 
Alta., is adding 1,000,000 bus more space 
to its 600,000 bus terminal at Port Ar- 
thur, which will be completed about 
Oct. 1. The Manitoba wheat pool may 
lease this lakehead terminal for five 
years. 

J. H, Craigie, senior plant pathologist 
at Winnipeg, has been appointed head 
of the cereal division of the Dominion 
rust research laboratory, located at the 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winni- 
peg. He succeeds Dr. D. L. Bailey, who 
recently resigned to go to Toronto Uni- 
versity. 

Frederick Palmer, prominent British 
engineer, who was employed by the Do- 
minion government in connection with 
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the Hudson Bay Railway, has again 
been retained by the government to 
study certain aspects of the Montreal 
terminal question. He was in Montreal 
last week, but will return in September 
to make a fuller investigation. 


oS 
MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour business continues 
quiet, as buyers expect lower quotations. 
Prices were reduced 10c last week. Quo- 
tations, July 21, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points: top patent, $7.80 bbl; pat- 
ents, $7.55; second patents, $7.20; export 
patents, $7. 

Winter wheat flour prices continue 
firm and unchanged, quotations, July 21, 
being $7@7.10 bbl, secondhand jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points. 

There was a fair export demand, and 
inquiries have been received for fall ship- 
ment, 

NOTES 


The business formerly owned by the 
late Joseph Quintal has been incorpo- 
rated under the name of Joseph Quintal, 
Ltd., to trade in grain, hay, etc. 


J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
has returned from St. John, N. B., where 
he attended a district meeting of mill 
representatives on July 16. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
managing director of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is on a business 
trip through the Canadian West, and is 
not expected to return to Montreal until 
Aug. 20. 


Se oad 


JULY FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
FROM VANCOUVER HEAVY 


Vancouver, B. C.—July shipments of 
flour from the port of Vancouver to the 
Orient were very heavy. Exact figures 
are not available, but it is thought that 
they may set a record for the month. 
During June, 48,860 bbls flour were 
shipped to China and Japan, the advance 
in the silver exchanges stimulating this 
activity. 

NOTES 

Herbert Armitage, secretary of the 
Western Canadian Millers’ Association, 
was in Vancouver last week. 

William Shelly, managing director of 
the Canadian Bakeries, is standing as a 
Conservative candidate in Vancouver in 
the coming British Columbia provincial 
elections. 

oo 
BUN IN THE CHIMNEY PLACE 

It is an old story, and an older cus- 
tom, that, in the days of yore, English 
gentry believed in the tradition that if 
they hung a hot cross bun in the chim- 
ney place on Good Friday and left it 
there during the entire year, they would 
have good luck in their home. The bun 
was supposed to prevent evil spirits 
from descending the chimney to ruin 
the bread baking and cause other domes- 
tic disasters. 

In fact, the “Widow’s Son” Inn at 
Bromley, Eng., still retains the old cus- 
tom of hanging up a hot cross bun on 
every Good Friday. This is done in 
memory of a former owner of the house 
whose son went to sea and promised to 
return in time to eat his usual hot cross 
bun. Year after year a fresh bun was 
added to the cord hanging at the fire- 
place, but the son never returned. To 
this day, the hot cross buns are still 
hanging there, and the son of the pres- 
ent landlord adds a new one every Good 
Friday to the many years’ collection. 
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CHICAGO 


Increased demand featured the Chi- 
cago flour market last week. Buyers 
are taking hold of new crop southwest- 
ern flour in a big way, although new 
crop soft winters are not moving in any 
volume. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—New crop offer- 
ings are still rather scarce, with only a 
few mills quoting. A few rather low 
prices are being reported, but it is not 
thought that much new flour has been 
sold. Buyers are inquiring for prices, 
but this seems as far as they are will- 
ing to go at present. Sales of old crop 
are in small lots to tide buyers over un- 
til new crop moves. 

Hard Winter Flour—Last week more 
business was done than for many months. 
Many round lots were sold, individual 
bookings going as high as 25,000 bbls. 
Several 10,000-bbl lots were purchased, 
and fairly numerous bookings of 5,000 
bbls were reported. There was the usual 
run of smaller orders, ranging from one 
car up to 2,000 bbls. Large and medium 
bakers and jobbers were the chief buy- 
ers. Some had permitted their stocks to 
get quite low. Sales made were for 60- 
and 90-day shipment, with some extend- 
ing to Jan. 1, and beyond. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There has not 
been much activity in new crop soft win- 
ters as yet. The trade is hesitant at 
present levels. There is considerable in- 
terest displayed and numerous inquiries, 
but few buyers are taking hold. 

Prices.—Quotations, July 21, car lots, 
basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and 
clears in jutes: old spring top patent 
$6.80@17.20 bbl, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.95, first clear $5.85@6.30, second clear 
$4.40@4.95; new crop hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.80, 95 per cent patent 
$6.05@6.45, straight $5.90@6.20, first 
clear $5.60@5.90; new crop soft winter 
short patent $6.35@7.10, standard pat- 
ent $6.15@6.75, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.50@5.90. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas was 
again quiet, and not much activity is 
looked for until the new crop moves. 
On July 21, No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 35c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 344c; 
No. 8 semolina, 8%4c; durum patent, 
3'%4c; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Tuly 16-21 ...cccceceseces 33,870 85 
Previous week ......-+++++: 36,266 91 
WR MUU co cccrccecestesse SUGee 97 
Two years AGO ...-eeeeeee 37,000 92 


NOTES 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was in Chicago 
last week. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office on July 20. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, stopped in Chicago, July 17, return- 
ing from an eastern trip. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
visited briefly in Chicago on his way 
home from a business trip to Michigan. 

George Hohenadel, manager of the 
Pieser-Livingston Co., manufacturer of 
gluten flour and other products, is spend- 
ing a short vacation at Round Lake, IIl. 

W. K. Cole, sales manager for the 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., 
spent a few days in Chicago last week, 
leaving on a trip to points in the central 
States. 

Charles M. Fritz, of the Wooster 
(Ohio) Milling & Grain Co., was in Chi- 
cago for several days last week, visiting 








the trade. Mr. Fritz formerly was grain 
supervisor here. 


Among soft wheat millers in Chicago 
last week were Joseph Le Compte, Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., C. A. 
Williams, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio, 
and Carl Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frank- 
fort, Ind. 


B. F. Wallschlaeger, Chicago manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., has re- 
turned from a short trip to his company’s 
headquarters at Minneapolis. M. H. 
Strothman, of Minneapolis, visited the 
local offices last week. 


A meeting of the flour jobbers’ section 
of the Chicago Flour Club was held the 
evening of July 18 at the Great North- 
ern Hotel. C. C. Anthon, president, pre- 
sided. An interesting discussion of vital 
subjects featured the meeting, and re- 
sulted in a special session being held the 
evening of July 20 at the same hotel. 
By this action it appears as if the flour 
jobbers are really serious in attempting 
to improve local flour conditions, and 
much good should be accomplished, 


oo 
MILWAUKEE 


Some bakers were in the market last 
week, taking flour for immediate needs, 
and bookings were fair. Falling prices 
are keeping the trade from buying flour. 
Buyers are awaiting the new crop. The 
lower limits of spring wheat flour de- 
clined 25c last week, but the top only 
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15c. Quotations, July 21: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patents $5.85 
@7.55 bbl, straight $5.55@7.25, first clear 
$5.25@6.60, and second clear $3.95@5.40, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Southwestern representatives here are 
not doing much business. They report 
that the price ranges which are being 
quoted on new crop flour are demoraliz- 
ing this market. There are too many low 
prices being quoted. Old wheat is at a 
premium and feed declining, the market 
being affected by these factors also. The 
new crop flour prices were 10@25c lower 
last week, but these reductions are not 
sufficiently alluring. Quotations, July 21: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patents 
$6.35@7.15 bbl, straight $6.30@6.90, and 
first clear $5.15@5.45, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Carl Hofmeister, of the Salyards 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, has been elected 
to membership in the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Rules of the Chamber of Commerce 
have been amended to make the discount 
on No. 3 white oats as a grade deliver- 
able on futures contracts l¥ec bu, in- 
stead of 3c. 


Harold Krueger, 22, whose father op- 
erates a feed store under the name of 
Albert Krueger & Son, Greenfield, Wis., 
is reported to have confessed to setting 
fire to the store in order to help his 
father. 

The following elevators have been con- 
tinued as regular warehouses for the 
year beginning Aug. 1: Kinnickinnic, op- 
erated by the Donahue-Stratton Co., 
200,000 bus; Rialto, operated by the same 
company, 200,000 bus; Elevator E, op- 
erated by the Cargill Grain Co., 1,000,000 
bus. The following have been relicensed 
as registered storage houses: Kinnickin- 
nic and Rialto elevators at 1,000,000 bus 
each; Atlas, operated by the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., 300,000 bus; Calumet ele- 
vator, operated by the Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., 400,000 bus. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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Why Some Trade Associations Fail 


N making an analysis of the causes of 
the failure of some trade associations 
to fully realize their opportunities, 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, counsel in trade and 
consumer relations, National Services, 
Inc., of Detroit, a business analyst of 
international reputation, who has made a 
special study of trade associations, re- 
cently said to an industrial group: 
“These are among the main causes for 
trade association failures: 

“(1) Failure to realize that a trade as- 
sociation is a business with unique prob- 
lems of economic and human relation- 
ships, and that there is a special technic 
and experience necessary in organizing 
and conducting a trade association, just 
as there is in any other business activ- 
ity. 

“Nearly 40 per cent of trade associa- 
tions, for this reason, fail to produce 
tangible results. 

“(2) Failure to make a proper analy- 
sis of ‘the job to be done’ by the trade or 
industry, which means fixing the relative 
position and tendencies of the trade; 
listing the various abuses and difficulties 
which retard its profitable progress; thus 
finding the trade problems common to 
the members as a basis of the associa- 
tion program. 

“This is among the causes of 70 per 
cent of the failures. 

“(8) Failure to realize the necessity 
for both administrative and executive 
leadership, thus putting the work of the 
association in the hands of cheap, incom- 
petent, time serving men who waste 
time and money in theoretical futilities 
or the selfish pursuit of personal ends. 

“Successful associations are invariably 
those that have set up their plans of or- 
ganization and program of operations 
only after the most careful analysis to 
determine the real situation in and out 
of the trade—and then let such facts 
lead them to practical decisions. 

“(4) Failure to realize that busy men 
will not and cannot give the time neces- 
sary to working out the details of asso- 


ciation operation,—no matter how great 
their personal interest,—and thus fail to 
provide for the selection and maintenance 
of a competent staff necessary to skilled 
execution of well-defined and considered 
policies. 

“The most successful associations are 
asking members to do little but pass 
on policies and results—leaving the exe- 
cution to paid staffs. 

“(5) Failure to realize that the job of 
a trade association executive is not a 
sinecure for a friend, or a refuge for a 
business failure. 

“Associations are rapidly getting away 
from this early mistake. Those of out- 
standing success are invariably manned 
by skilled, specially trained executives 
who have displayed definite qualities of 
leadership. 

“(6) The trade association the mem- 
bership of which expects its sales prob- 
lems to be solved, its competition to be- 
come enlightened, its technical education 
to be developed, its public to become in- 
formed, at no greater annual charge to 
each member than the expense of a sales- 
man’s evening entertainment of a first 
class prospect, always fails. 

“The business leaders who have devel- 
oped successful associations know that 
budgets are fixed by work, and they can- 
not afford to employ a cheap staff. Com- 
pensation is going up. 

“(7) The trade association fails that 
spends its money -and time trying to 
evade the price fixing provisions of the 
Sherman antitrust act, and thereby hop- 
ing to make real co-operation in the de- 
velopment of its markets, the education 
of the membership in better business 
methods, unnecessary. 

“The Federal T'rade Commission and 
court records demonstrate the futility of 
handling such trade problems in a spirit 
of a fighting resistance to public opinion. 
Successful trade associations guide and 
develop a favorable public opinion. 

“(8) The trade association fails that 
exhausts its co-operative effort in pass- 
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ively ‘resoluting’ or in drawing u 
ee ethical ‘creeds,’ or in formulating 
codes of practice that are impractical; 
or that expects, by merely displaying 
practical codes on office walls, that it can 
automatically eliminate all the human 
cussedness that makes a warfare of busi- 
ness. 

“Successful associations have found 
ways to make codes effective in raising 
the standards of practice. 

“(9) The trade association fails when 
it does not furnish practical working 
data on production, finance, marketing, 
merchandising, advertising, sales, and 
general business control, and specialists 
who can interpret the data in such a way 
as to give each member a true picture 
of the tendencies in the whole trade and 
his relation to them. 

“Successful associations have devel- 
oped affirmative, constructive programs 
of helpfulness in all functions of a busi- 
ness. 

“(10) The trade association fails that 
does not realize, in fixing its plan of or- 
ganization and program of operation, 
and in selecting its executive personnel, 
that the effective trade association is a 
co-operative method of furnishing skilled 
staff guidance to the entire trade in the 
keen competition between trades for a 
share of the consumer dollar. 

“The most successful associations are 
all staffed by specialists in the different 
business problems that research and 
analysis have shown to be important in 
the effort to maintain profits, and the 
relative place of the trade. 

“(11) The trade association fails that 
stops at the golf playing, good fellow- 
ship stage, however much friendliness 
helps at every stage of a more practical 
program. 

“The demand for practical results and 
- reorganization of associations prove 
this. 

“(12) The trade association fails when 
its members do not ‘play the game’ be- 
cause they are ‘too big and don’t have 
to,’ or ‘so little it does not matter.’ 

“Otherwise the association is a futile 
gesture. 

“(13) There are four things every 
trade association must do: . 

“(a) It must have an aggressive, faith- 
ful and competent leadership, and a 
Seep loyal to the purpose and 

an. 

“(b) It must have a plan of action 
based on a competent, unbiased analysis 
of the trade’s requirements. . 

“(c) It must have an adequate and 
competent staff to do the work. 

“(d) It must have a program that 
realizes the necessary time, and a budget 
that fully covers the expense of putting 
the plan into execution.” 





A PICTURE SUPPLEMENT 
FOR FRAMING 


T HE Northwestern Miller and 

American Baker receives high 
compliments from its readers for its 
colored cover illustrations, with the 
result that each month this publica- 
tion now supplies a colored supple- 
ment suitable for framing, each sup- 
plement being a reproduction of one 
of the most popular of the cover pic- 
tures. This month’s painting, “The 
Miller’s Wooing,” is a rustic love 
scene, portrayed by Newell Convers 
Wyeth, often called America’s great- 
est painter of costumed romance. Mr. 
Wyeth, who is in his forties, has al- 
ready painted more than 200 can- 
vases which have won for him world- 
wide fame. The scene depicted is, 
of course, a flashback from an earlier 
day, but the spirit of the piece is 
common to all time. 

Mr. Wyeth was born at Needham, 
Mass., Oct. 22, 1882, in the house 
where Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, the American poet, who was a 
close friend of the artist’s grandfa- 
ther, composed “To the River 
Charles.” As a young man he went 
West for experience—working in turn 
as a cowboy, stage coach driver, a 
desert mail carrier and boss of an In- 
dian trading post. He is the winner 
of many art prizes. His home is at 
Chadds Ford, Pa. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


O* another page of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker appears the an- 
nouncement of an extraordinary educational campaign 
which is being undertaken by the Washburn Crosby 
Co. in the interest of increased bread consumption. 
The campaign is precisely the sort of 
thing that might naturally have been 


THE FACTS 
ABOUT initiated by the American Bakers As- 
BREAD sociation, the Millers’ National Federa- 


tion, or any substantial trade group 
representing the breadstuffs industries. That it was 
not launched under such auspices reflects somewhat 
upon the operating efficiency of the organized trade 
bodies, but this only yields the more credit to Wash- 
burn Crosby for its enterprise. It might have been 
better, from certain considerations, to wait for co- 
operative activity among bakers and millers. But 
bread has waited long for such.championship, and at 
last is lucky to get it at the hands of a business or- 
ganization so rich in resources and so broad in vision. 
The Washburn Crosby Co., of course, has seized a 
psychological moment. The time is exactly ripe for 
driving home the truth about bread. Food faddism, 
rampant in recent years, has at last reached the bar- 
rier of common sense. There is a definite reaction 
from the extremes to which bread detractors have 
gone. The public suspects the truth, and already has 
been told part of it. There is a definite demand for 
all the facts, and a willingness to be convinced. Wash- 
burn Crosby capitalizes upon this situation, and un- 
doubtedly will do its job handsomely. Naturally, there 
will be great profit to itself, but this does not alter 
the fact that what it undertakes is essentially and 
permanently for the benefit of the entire industry. 


* * * 


N editorial in The Northwestern Miller recently 
made pointed reference to what was termed in 

the caption “The Dizzy Protein Market.” Attention 
was drawn anew to the fact, increasingly apparent 
each year, that undue emphasis is being placed upon 
the protein content of flour in measur- 


THE ing its bread making value. Intelli- 
SSOULIARI- gent interest in this problem is, in fact, 
TIES OF ‘ : me 
PROTEIN becoming widespread, and protein is 


everywhere under scrutiny in the mill- 
ing and baking industries. 

To this important consideration I. E. Diffen- 
derfer of Kansas City contributes to this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller and American Baker an 
amusing and at the same time thoughtful picture of 
the protein problem. The moral of his fictionized and 
sugar-coated sermon is obvious; and it is quite pos- 
sible that there may be far more fact than fiction in 
the experiences of the Golden Gander milling company. 

“Quality in flour,’ writes Mr. Diffenderfer in ex- 
planation of his motives in composing the tale, “is not 
a tangible thing that can be definitely measured by 
certain established criteria. It cannot be calibrated— 
set down in terms that will unerringly define it. For- 
tunately, the proof of the loaf is still to be had in the 
eating. Otherwise, there would be no justification for 
the miller. When the business of milling resolves 
itself into the mechanical crushing of grain the baking 
characteristics of which have been definitely predeter- 
mined, then milling as an art will have passed. 

“But that day is, let us hope, as yet far off. When- 
ever the chemists become so slick that they will -be 
able to tell us on Tuesday that we’re going to want 
chicken instead of beef for Sunday dinner—which, God 
forbid—then we may concede that the art of milling 
is obsolete. 

“It is the attempt to prescribe and accurately 
foretell quality that alone is responsible for the in- 
consistent position of protein in the wheat market 


today. Quality—baking quality—and protein are not 
synonymous; therefore the validating of such an as- 
sumption is placing a false value on protein and, as 
a result, costing millers and bakers handsomely. 

“Considering its fortunate position of liaison agent 
between the milling and baking interests, it is within 
the province of The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker to be instrumental in dispelling misconceptions 
which are the outgrowth of lack of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy between the two industries, 
and thus render a much-needed service to both.” 

To recapitulate this journal’s views on the sub- 
ject: Too many bakers demand flour of higher protein 
than is required by the best baking method. Too 
many millers buy quantity protein in wheat to supply 
this demand, and not infrequently neglect other im- 
portant factors of rounded baking quality in their 
products. There is, in substance, a current protein 
fad, which is doing. neither major division of the 
breadstuffs industry any good. Protein has, of course, 
a definite and most important place in determining the 
baking merits of bread flours, but it is not so impor- 
tant as to be entitled to dominate all other elements 
of flour quality; nor, by reflection, should it be per- 
mitted to fix the panicky premiums at times paid for 


wheat. 
* +. * 


F you read the newspapers and do not pass over 

the freely distributed advice on health, wealth, love 
and many another thing that should have no place in 
a newspaper, but which nevertheless is almost impos- 
sible to avoid, you will be surprised to hear that 
spinach as a food isn’t so much. You 
may be astounded to hear that it may 


EXPLODING : 
THE FOOD even be bad for you. Of course spin- 
FALLACIES ach is all right; many people can 


benefit from eating it, but there’s no 
need to eat it if you are like the Irishman and say: 
“I don’t like spinach and I’m glad I don’t, because if 
I did I’d eat it, and I hate the darned stuff.” This 
is only one of the many theories with regard to diet 
that Dr. Clarence W. Lieb explodes in an article in 
a recent issue of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Dr. Lieb says that spinach has its virtues, but that 
they may be taken into the human system in pleasanter 
ways than by eating what food fads have crowned 
the “King of Vegetables.” Many people like spinach, 
and are glad to eat it whenever it is put before them, 
not because it is full of iron, vitamins, sex appeal or 
what have you, but because they really like the taste 
of it. But there are thousands who hate it, children 
particularly, and who are forced to eat it because it 
“will do them good.” Dr. Lieb says that beet tops, 
young clover and alfalfa have just as much claim to 
the title that has been given to spinach and that he 
sees no reason why propaganda in their favor should 
not be started except that it is not necessary when 
the same food values may be found in the more pleas- 
ant form of lettuce and cabbage. 

In the course of his article, which is entitled “Our 
Changing Ideas About Diet,” Dr. Lieb apologizes on 
behalf of the doctors for the rapidity with which their 
ideas are changed, and for their apparent inconsistency 
which makes it possible for them to be keen advocates 
of a food one day and bitter opponents of it the next. 
This, he explains, is due to the fact that the dietitian— 
and by this term he means the reputable scientist who 
is working for the good of the human race and not 
for the profit hungry executives of some patent food 
manufacturing company—is only just beginning to 
know what he is talking about. The science of dietetics 
is a new one, and as the research widens and as the 
scientists are endowed with more modern methods and 
equipment, their opportunity to disprove the old 
theories that had become dogmas grows greater. But, 
says Dr. Lieb, there are so many self-styled dietitians 
in the field that the real scientist has a great deal 
to disprove, and no real scientist will question the 
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truth of a theory until he has had time and oppor- 
tunity to find out the real facts. 

“Too many people,” he says, “still get their dietetic 
information from unreliable sources—faddish health 
magazines, laymen’s diet societies, and so-called doc- 
tors without medical degrees, laboratory or metabolic 
training. There are too many books on diet written 
by faddists. A wise old doctor was questioning a 
patient as to how she came to eat a certain combina- 
tion of food. She said: ‘Doctor, I read about it in 
the alamanack.’ Whereupon the doctor replied, ‘Take 
care, madam, or some day you will die from a mis- 
print.’ ” 

* _ * 

D R. LIEB may not say all that bakers and millers 
might like him to say with regard to bread or 
all that might be said with well-established proof, but 
he does attack the futile and potentially dangerous 
propaganda in favor of whole wheat bread that has 
been so widely disseminated during 
THE WHOLE ‘Tecent years. In this connection he 
WHEAT says: “We know today that there are 
PROPAGANDA no specific foods for brain, muscle, 
skin, lungs or liver. We know that 
different chemical constituents are demanded by dif- 
ferent parts of our bodies, but we do not expect to 
supply these wholesale by stuffing on a particular food. 
For example, whole wheat is known to be high in 
calcium. The body needs fifteen grains of calcium 
every day. Shall we therefore eat a great deal of 
whole wheat bread? Well, it would require nearly six 

pounds of the bread to give us that much calcium.” 

While Dr. Lieb is of the opinion that bread’s cog- 
nomen, “The Staff of Life,’ is an unfortunate one, 
largely because it is a fat producing food,—both of 
itself and because it encourages the use of butter,— 
he points out that there is a definite danger in the 
diet that cuts out all bread except that of the branny 
variety. “Bran bread and straight bran,” he says, 
“are being advocated entirely too recklessly. Self- 
diagnosis, always risky business, has led many persons 
to take up the eating of bran when it is the very thing 
that they should avoid. Only about one third of it is 
digested, and the residue irritates the intestines. 
Therefore it is not advisable in cases of colitis, enteritis 
and ulcer. Bran may be good for atonic constipation, 
but it is very bad for spastic constipation. The rule 
about bran is: consult your physician before making 
it a regular feature of your diet. Roughage is a fad 
today, and this dietetic cry is doing much harm to 
deluded souls whose individual need is for a low resi- 
due or smooth diet. Dr. Alvarez, of the Mayo Clinic, 
has said that a person with a digestive tract that is 
irritated, narrowed or contains reversed stretches 
should avoid eating cellulose containing foods such as 
bran, spinach and coarse string beans, for much the 
same reason that he avoids putting bits of wood or 
cotton down a drain that has a poor drop or an uphill 
stretch.” 

All in all, Dr. Lieb’s article confirms the opinion 
that must be shared by all who follow this subject of 
dietetics, as it is aired in the press and in the maga- 
zines, that there is a definite trend toward the sup- 
pression of food faddishness. As far as white bread 
is concerned, for some time millers and bakers, egged 
on by their trade press, have been attempting, if some- 
what feebly, to combat the slanderous attacks that 
have been made by scribbling fakers who may have 
obtained the title of doctor by filling the position of 
veterinary in a one-horse town. But it is probable 
that the greatest amount of good in checking this 
false propaganda will come from the direction of the 
doctors themselves, who are just beginning to realize 
that not only is the reputation of their profession being 
injured by these shady characters, but also that their 
duty toward the maintenance of public health dictates 
that they should contradict statements that are likely 
to endanger it. 














Please Pass 


EXT time you’re in a restaurant lend an 
eye to the people who are fooling them- 
selves with an oyster cocktail. They prob- 
ably paid $1 for it, and think they’re eating 
oysters. They’re not sure, because all they 

can taste is the ketchup that they drown each oyster 
in before it hits the palate. They could have bought 
several bottles of ketchup for the price of that oyster 
cocktail, but if you were to ask them why they didn’t 
do so, they would tell you that they didn’t like plain 
ketchup; they only liked it when it gave a flavor to 
something. They don’t realize that the flavor it gives 
is the ketchup flavor, and that the ketchup flavor is 
the same whether taken into the mouth via a spoon, 
an oyster or a pad of absorbent cotton. Whether Mr. 
Heinz, aided and abetted by his 56 other varieties, 
made the American taste or whether the American 
taste made Mr. Heinz is a moot question, but one thing 
is certain, the American public wants flavor, and 
plenty of it. 

The criticism most often heard of modern bakery 
bread is that it has no flavor. 
Today, in deference to a 
growing waist line and a 
rapidly sinking bank bal- 
ance, I had lunch at the 
sandwich counter of a drug 
store. On my left sat two 
stenographers, or maybe 
they were telephone opera- 
tors. One ordered a lettuce 
sandwich on whole wheat 
bread, while the other chose 
the day’s special—a toasted 
three decker made of white 
bread, the lower deck spread 
with peanut butter and gar- 
nished with sliced pickles, 
while above there was a deck 
of orange marmalade sprin- 
kled with pecans. When the 
orders were placed before them, she of the three deck- 
er said: “Gee, Mabel! do you like that bran bread?” 

Mabel said: “Yeh, it’s all right; it’s better than 
white when you eat these lettuce sandwiches. It adds 
some flavor to them.” 

“Well, why don’t you eat something like this,” said 
she of the three decker, dripping marmalade on her 
dress, “then you don’t taste the bread, you don’t even 
know it’s there.” 

Mabel didn’t answer, but told the soda jerker that 
the ketchup bottle was empty. 

But that three decker girl’s attitude toward bread 
is pretty common these days. People look on bread 
as a necessary evil, rather like water. You’ve got 
to consume a certain amount of the stuff because 
people always have. Of course if you can get cakes 
and ale, you forget all about bread and water. Water's 
all right when you’re really thirsty,—in fact they say 
that it is the only real thirst quencher there is,—but 
it tastes a lot better when you add something to it, 
whether it’s malt, hops, corn or the more sober tea, 
coffee or Coca-Cola. Come to think of it, water hasn’t 
got any taste by itself. And that’s just what is the 
matter with most modern bakery bread: it hasn’t got 
any taste by itself. It’s all right if you spread it with 
one of the thousand and one mixtures that have re- 
sulted from the “grab-a-sandwich” mode of living, 
but by itself it’s a last resort. 

The American preference for something that will 
make the old palate sit up and take notice is nothing 
new. Mr. Heinz began to squash tomatoes nearly 60 
years ago, and watermelon, dill and sweet pickles were 
old-fashioned food when our grandfathers were mere 
lads in short pants. It is true that our grandfathers 
didn’t have to spread mayonnaise on pineapple before 
they could taste it, or add alcohol to orange juice to 
make it palatable, but they did like vinegary mint 
sauce with their lamb, and blobs of red currant jelly 
on saddle of mutton have always been quite the thing. 

And yet they ate bread in those days—Grandma 
used to allow nearly a loaf a day for some members 
of the family. The catch is that Grandma, who made 
that bread, put lots of flavor into it. Grandma didn’t 
care, and nobody else did for that matter, whether 
the bread she made had proteins, vitamins, enzymes 
or It; all she asked was that it should be eaten with 
gusto, and it was, because it had flavor. 

It’s a strange but true fact that although the Ameri- 
can public’s desire for pronounced flavor in food has 
grown until today the ketchup bottle spends most of 
its time with the cap off, the flavor in bread has been 
reduced rather than increased. Modern bakery science 
has added numberless virtues to the loaf of bread, 
but it has not taken into account the fact that the 
public’s palate is gradually being deadened by its 
generous use of the ketchup bottle. I once knew a 
man who always put two tablespoonsful of Worcester- 
shire sauce into his soup. One day I saw him add this 
peppery sauce to a plate of mulligatawny soup, the 
main ingredient of which is red-hot curry powder. I 
asked him how he could do it, and he told me that he 





(THE Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 

can Baker suspects that, to borrow a 
word from the accompanying contribu- 
tion, there is a good deal of “drool” in 
some of the talk of those good old days 
when bread was bread. However, since 
there may be a nugget of sense stored 
away somewhere among the arguments of 
the “nutty flavor” people, the views of 
the anonymous critic of American bread 
which appear herewith are printed for 
what they may be worth to the commer- 
cial baker, who is unquestionably inter- 
ested in all suggestions and criticisms 
that may help him to a better product 
and a bigger business. 
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the Ketchup 


couldn’t taste anything without Worcestershire sauce. 
The American palate hasn’t arrived at that stage, but 
there is no doubt that it demands more flavor than 
it did in the time of our grandfathers and, in the case 
of bread, it is getting less. The flavor of bread has 
been reduced when it should have been increased in 
order to keep step with the change in the public’s 
taste. 

In the days when bread was baked in the home 
there were no arguments about the respective merits 
of white and branny bread. Bread had flavor then, 
and every one ate it because they liked it. Nowadays, 
people are eternally looking for an excuse to stop 
eating bread just as anxiously as some seek the excuse 
to get a doctor’s permit for the whisky that will add 
zest to the water they must drink. People don’t want 
to eat bread because of itself. The eating habits of 
generations of their forefathers have established a 
subconscious feeling of duty toward bread in people’s 
minds, but they don’t want to eat it if they can pos- 
sibly avoid it without offending that subconscious feel- 
ing. And why?—because it 
hasn’t enough flavor. 

Grandma’s bread _ prob- 
ably would have rated no- 
where so far as nutritional 
completeness is concerned, 
and yet Grandpa didn’t 
have visions of his arches 
suddenly collapsing or of 
his hair falling out as he 
tackled his fourth thick 
slice at dinner. He didn’t 
eare if vitamins X, Y and 
Z were missing, so long as 
the taste was there and it 
was good. Modern science 
has added vitamins and all 
kinds of other things to 
bread but, unfortunately, 
you can’t see, hear, smell or 
taste them, and no healthy eater cares a hoot about 
what’s in his food so long as he can’t tell by his own 
senses that it’s there. 

No one can deny that it is very desirable that 
bread should be the complete food that it is nowadays, 
but if its flavor has been sacrificed in order to silence 
the denunciations of a few Jeremiahs, what has been 
gained? There always will be a few seedy looking in- 
dividuals who will peck and sniff at their food like 
sick dogs, and they always will be prepared to de- 
nounce bread, no matter how many vitamins there are 
in it. But if you take the taste out of it to put vita- 
mins into it, you are playing up to the few and neg- 
lecting the multitude. 

Is there any reason why bread should not retain 
its newly acquired reputation as a complete food with- 
out losing its old, and more valuable, quality that 
caused the salivary glands of our forefathers to drool? 

-I’d like to see the bakery experts forget about 
making bread a complete food, and get to work on 
bringing back its flavor, if necessary at the expense 
of its completeness. Why shouldn’t modern bread be 
given the old-fashioned flavor and thereby satisfy 
(if they can be satisfied) the few cranks who expect 
it to be a complete meal—from soup to nuts—in itself, 
and also those of us who have fond memories of the 
way bread used to taste before it had vitamins? 
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District Meetings Held by 


Iowa Bakers 
GS ‘owe Bai well-attended district meetings of the 





Iowa Bakers’ Association were held in that state 

last month. More than 50 bakers and allied 
tradesmen were present at the northeastern district 
meeting at Cedar Rapids on June 20. Demonstrations 
were held in the Standard Bakery. K. D. Bickel, of 
the Bickel Baking Co., McGregor, district vice presi- 
dent, presided. : 

Frank J. Nemetz, secretary of the cake and retail 
section of the American Bakers Association, made a 
few remarks relative to sweet goods and cake. Bakers 
were urged to use nothing but the best ingredients 
in their mixes. Housewives manufacture these prod- 
ucts, and are capable of detecting inferior quality, it 
was pointed out. 

R. C. Miessler, of the St. Louis office of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, scaled off dough and made it 
up into different type shapes. As these were cut, 
molded, and formed, the method used was explained in 
detail. Eight varieties of coffee cakes were made, some 
of which were new to many as indicated by the ques- 
tions they asked. 

While Mr.’ Miessler worked up the basic sweet 


- dough into these shapes, Mr. Nemetz figured the cost 


of dough with the bakers. Many in this group were 
veterans when it came to figuring costs. A specific 
product was taken and the different washes, fillings 
and icings used in its manufacture were figured. The 
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prices some of the bakers obtained for this article 
indicated that they were operating on a 36 per cen} 
raw material cost. There was a discussion of some 
of the factors affecting cost, such as loss of dough 
in mixer, goods sold at a reduction, burnt and stale, 

R. Mayo and William J. Miller, of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, were introduced. Mr. Mayo 
led a very interesting discussion on creaming, and jj. 
lustrated his points by displaying a number of charts 
The different cakes which Mr. Miller made in the 
morning were displayed. Formulas and booklets were 
passed out to the men, and then each type of cake was 
discussed. A number were cut into pieces. These 
were passed out, allowing the men to examine them 
a little closer. 

A variety of icings were used in this display. Al 
cakes iced therewith had a homelike appearance; they 
were not smoothed down. Cream puffs and eclairs 
which contained a special meringe filling were passed 
out to the bakers, and they were urged to take special 
precautions with their cream goods during the hot 
months. 

The meeting was turned over to Mr. Nemetz, who 
continued the discussion on cakes. This was followed 
by comments on the antibread propaganda that some 
food fakers were using. 


The Fort Dodge Program ‘ 

A similar large group of bakers and allied trades- 
men attended the northwestern district meeting at 
Fort Dodge on June 19. Demonstrations were con- 
ducted in Pfaff’s Bakery. O. A. Pixler, of the Eagle 
Bakery, Eagle Grove, presided. 

Mr. Nemetz gave the greetings of the American 
Bakers Association, then talked a few minutes on the 
future expansion of the sweet goods and cake market, 
stressing the point of knowing why certain ingredients 
are used in the proportions specified in a formula. 
Housewives, nowadays, are not satisfied with mediocre 
quality; they are quality conscious and they demand 
it in bakery merchandise. Likewise, while manufactur- 
ing quality products it is advisable to know how to 
figure and interpret the cost figure if one expects 
to make a profit. 

Mr. Miessler mixed a basic sweet dough before 
lunch, and at this time it was ready to go to the 
bench. He explained the mixing, calling attention to 
the quality butter and eggs that were used. Various 
shapes were demonstrated, and suggestions were made 
as to the type of filling one could use. Jams and fresh 
fruits were recommended now, especially when fresh 
fruit is plentiful. 

Cost cards were distributed, and the bakers figured 
the cost of this dough. Mr. Nemetz pointed out a 
number of things that some bakers overlook when de- 
termining the cost of their product—pan grease, dust- 
ing flour, butter wash and egg wash. Some did figure 
the amount used; others do not consider it, as it ap- 
peared to be so trivial, but in the course of a year the 
amount paid out was surprising. 


Cakes, Icings and Pies 

The Procter & Gamble demonstrators, Mr. Mayo 
and Mr. Miller, discussed cake, icings and pies. Mr. 
Mayo mentioned the amount of service his company is 
doing for cake bakers, by giving demonstrations, per- 
sonal correspondence and through pamphlets. Formu- 
las for the different cakes displayed were distributed, 
and the method followed was discussed in great detail. 
Recommendation was made to sift the baking powder 
and flour at least three times before incorporating it 
into a cake batter. Pie crusts were cut and crumbled 
to show the effect of mixing. Three types were made, 
the mealy, flaky, and a short and mealy crust. 

Earlier in the month two meetings were held, one 
at Creston for the southwestern district and the other 
at Burlington for the southeastern territory. Interest 
was keen at both of these gatherings, the programs 
being similar to those at Cedar Rapids and at Fort 
Dodge. 

oo 


Buffalo Bakery Changes Hands 


Leonard F. Kissig, president of the Old Colony 
Bakery, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has sold his interest to 
William C. Maltby, treasurer, who has been elected 
president to fill the vacancy made by the resignation 
of Mr. Kissig. The company is equipping a building 
at 444 Niagara Street and will move from its present 
plant and begin operations there on or about Sept. 1. 
It is planned to add to the house-to-house business 
which has enjoyed a steady growth, in spite of the 
cramped conditions. Mr. Kissig has announced n0 
plans for the future. 


ovo 


Bakers Hold Outdoor Meeting 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Something new has been in- 
augurated by the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchas- 
ing Association, which arranged for a number of out- 
door meetings during the summer months. The last 
one was held at Lindenhurst, L. I. Otto Schmiemann, 
president, introduced J. Traynor and Miss M. O’Con- 
nell, of The Fleischmann Co., who delivered a lecture 
on “Suggestive Selling.” After routine business had 
been taken care of, the bakers enjoyed themselves at 4 
baseball game, where the bakers’ team won against 
a team consisting of employees of The Fleischmann Co. 
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A Progressive Minneapolis 
Bakery 


OME people say that one of the reasons why the 
Rafert Baking Co., Minneapolis, is so modern and 
efficient is that its president and manager, Carl E. 

Rafert, is himself young, up to date and alert. Cer- 
tainly there is some reason other than the excellence 
of its products which has caused this wholesale bakery 
to spring up and make a name for itself all in the 
space of three short years. 

The Rafert Baking Co., organized in October, 1925, 
moved into its well-equipped new plant, illustrated 
above, at the beginning of 1927, and since that time has 
enjoyed a rather amazing growth. Other Officers of 
the firm are Rose M. Rafert, vice president, and Wil- 
liam D. McIntyre, treasurer. 

The new ‘plant, which was erected and equipped at 
a cost of about $150,000, is strategically situated in 
southeastern Minneapolis, handy to the well-populated 
eastern side of the Mississippi River, likewise close to 
the downtown district, and not too far from other resi- 
dential districts of the city. 

The capacity of the Rafert ovens is 40,000 lbs bread 
daily. This bakery also makes rolls and doughnuts— 
from 450 to 600 dozen of the latter each day. 

A trip through the plant, especially with the alert 
young manager as one’s guide, is highly instructive. 
One familiar with bakery layouts is impresed with its 
compactness and orderliness; the layman notices par- 
ticularly the fact that the shop is “so clean you could 
eat off the floor.” 

Strictly up-to-date machinery is installed through- 
out the bakery. One comes first to a Day 100-bbl flour 
blender and a Day sifter. There is a 5-bbl new Atlas 
high-speed mixer and a 3%2-bbl New Era mixer. The 
shop is equipped with an American four-pocket divider, 
a Petri rounder, a Day overhead proofer and a Thom- 
son molding machine, the latter having a special hand 
feeder. The steam box is the design of Mr. Rafert. 

A battery of five Duhrkop ovens is situated on the 
first floor. These are rear fired on the same floor, giv- 
ing the same effect as ovens front fired from the base- 
ment. Two Hayssen bread wrapping machines are 
used. 

In the mixing room one is struck by the neat ar- 
rangement. The raw materials are drawn from over- 
head and weighed off on a traveling scale. The ice 
boxes are situated directly back of the platform. 
Chutes in the floor carry the dough down to the di- 
vider, or onto the bench if rolls are to be made. 

The shop itself is excellently ventilated, making it 
a pleasant place for employees. Its compact arrange- 


ment is likewise notable. All of the men are directly 
under the superintendent’s supervision. The makeup 
unit is advantageously situated as to light. 


In the basement one finds a complete warehouse. 


Constant temperature is maintained, such as would not 
be possible were the ovens heated from below. Storage 
room is available below the foundation of the ovens. 
There is fine cross ventilation, and all flour stored 
here is on skids. 

All pipes leading into the plant are concealed. 
Provision has been made to guard against coal dust, 














ARL E. RAFERT, president and 
manager of the Rafert Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, is one of the youngest bak- 
ery executives in the Northwest. 
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and there is an extra coal bin capable of holding 100 
tons in case it is ever necessary to lay in an extra 
large supply. In a room off the warehouse is located 
a 10-ton York refrigerating machine. 

The Rafert Baking Co. employs about 60 men. 
Fifteen trucks, some of them made by Graham Bros., 
are used in making deliveries. If business expands so 
rapidly that the present fine plant becomes too small, 
provision has been made for adding to the rear portion 
of the building. 

Talking to young Mr. Rafert and noting his plant’s 
efficiency, the observer becomes convinced that further 
expansion will be but a matter of a few years. 


<<°“<o 


Minnesota Bakers Hold Picnic 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis closed their shops July 18 and, taking 
their families and helpers along, held their annual 
picnic at Bass Lake. They started early in the fore- 
noon, and many of them stayed at the picnic grounds 
until well into the evening. The weather was ideal. 
There were ball games between the bakers and the 
allied trades, and also for the women and children. 
The program included foot races for almost every one 
there, regardless of age, with prizes, donated by the 
mills and supply houses, for the winners. In the 
evening there was the usual dance. The general chair- 
man was J. J. Petersen, Minneapolis representative 
of the Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago. Every one voted 
the outing the best on record. 

od 


French Meringue Recipe 


The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, through its 
Gold Medal Bakers’ Service, has supplied bakers with a 
recipe for French meringue for pie or meringue shell 
and kisses, as follows: Take 1 qt egg whites and 4 Ibs 
granulated sugar. Stir together and place in pan of 
boiling water or double boiler and heat to 120 degrees. 
Then place in machine and beat at high speed until 
stiff. This meringue will not shrink or get watery after 
standing. It also makes a very fine meringue shell. 


oo 


Washington Bakery to Move 


The General Baking Co. is planning to erect a new 
plant on Georgia Avenue, Washington, D. C., oppo- 
Site the Washington Park baseball grounds. The com- 
pany is forced to move from its present location to 
— way for the Federal Building program on the 
Mall. 
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The Market as the Baker Sees It 


By Robert T. Beatty 


. 





heavy movement of new wheat in the Southwest, flour buying during 

the last two weeks has been very heavy. Judging from the quantities 
booked, buyers for the larger bakery combinations regard present values as 
attractive. One company alone is represented to have bought upward of 
750,000 bbls hard winter wheat flour, and others equally as much, in proportion 
to their size and consumptive capacity. The orders placed were largely for 
shipment prior to Jan. 1 next, although it was claimed that some buyers have 
anticipated their needs in part as far ahead as May, 1929. As usual, the 
prices named by some mills were extremely low. 


Wrees prices at low levels for the year, following the unprecedentedly 


The baking trade is now watching closely the development of the spring 
wheat crop in the Northwest. This is rapidly approaching maturity, and 
cutting is near at-hand. The weather during July has been of the made-to- 
order variety, so that the prospect for the yield is much better than a month 
ago. If the present prospect materializes, the Northwest should harvest a 
crop larger than that of 1927. In the meantime, the Canadian crop is coming 
along nicely. Early estimates as to the size of the crop on both sides of the 
border are being revised upward. Some place the Canadian crop at close 
to 500,000,000 bus. 


The visible supply of wheat in the United States and Canada decreased 
21,865,000 bus in the last month, Canadian exports of late have been heavy. 
The total supply in the two countries for the week ended July 14, according 
to Bradstreet’s, was 129,730,000 bus, compared with 75,651,000 last year. 
The same source credits the port stocks and floating supplies of the United 
Kingdom as 59,730,000 bus, against 51,800,000 in the same week in 1927. 


These figures indicate that the carry-over into the new crop year will be 
larger than usual and, if present prospects in the Northwest and Canada 
materialize, should have an important influence upon future prices, especially 
as crop prospects are fair in Europe and good in Australia. 

European buying has been a decided factor in the wheat market this 
month. During the first week in July the Soviet government was represented 
to have bought approximately 7,500,000 bus from Canada and Argentina, and 
since then has purchased further large quantities. 

Crop conditions in Europe, including Russia, are said to be fair to 
good. Unusually high temperatures, however, have prevailed on the Con- 
tinent within the last week or two, and uneasiness was expressed in some 
countries that growth was being unduly forced. Marketing of new wheat has 
already begun in southern Europe. 

Within the last week, Palestine, Syria and Turkey have been in the mar- 
ket for Australian and Indian wheat, while over the last week end Broomhall 
reported British millers as displaying more interest in over-sea offerings. 
Meantime, Indian and Argentine shipments have fallen off. 

The larger American bakers are close students of the world situation, 
and its influence on wheat prices. Now that the first rush of buying on the 
new crop is over and they have enough flour under contract to care for 
their immediate needs, they will be inclined to go slow. They will undoubt- 
edly need liberal quantities of spring wheat flour, but will not be stampeded 
into buying until they are satisfied that prices are right and not likely to go 
much lower. Many will be guided by the advice of the millers from whom 
they ordinarily buy, and will await the outcome of the spring wheat crop 





before doing any more heavy contracting. 











A Lean Breakfast With the 
W hole Wheat Crank 


ARLY last month a radio talk prepared by the 
E sales promotion department of The Fleischmann 

Co., New York, was broadcast from Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. It contained a 
graphic picture of a food crank’s life, furnished many 
sound arguments against the whole wheat faddist’s un- 
scientific and disagreeable doctrines. 

The speaker said in part: “The first meal of the 

day should put us in a pleasant and courageous frame 
of mind, but it was my misfortune one morning last 
week to take breakfast with an old friend who had 
suddenly become a disciple of a noisy food faddist. 
The breakfast he served me was a very sad affair, 
consisting only of grapefruit, whole wheat dry toast 
and a cup of hot water with a pinch of salt in it. 
To me this miserable preparation for a strenuous day 
was shocking. Particularly as my old friend was once 
a jolly companion familiar with the benefits to body 
and mind of an adequate meal and agreeable com- 
any. 
' “His conversation was equally thin and unsatis- 
factory. This grown man, who formerly had enjoyed 
the good things of life with sane restraint and conse- 
quent ruddy health and fine spirits, had degenerated 
into one of those people who must talk about their 
diet. His particular topic during breakfast was the 
evils of eating white bread. 

“Now grapefruit is delicious, and I enjoy it, but I 
want enough of it to taste. My friend served just a 
little of the juice in a wine glass. And hot water and 
salt also are very good for the right use; I, personally, 
find them excellent as a mouth wash. Whole wheat 
bread, too, can be delicious; but I like it well toasted 
to bring out its rich, meaty taste, and I want many 
slices and plenty of wholesome butter, and maybe 
some good homemade preserves. And I want coffee 
for breakfast, and if I feel like it I want white bread 
or rolls, or coffee cake, and I see no reason why 
I should deny myself the pleasures of the breakfast 
table prepared by my baker. 

“‘*Nature made the wheat kernel complete, my 
host said, ‘and Nature knows her job. She put into 
that kernel the ingredients necessary to man’s diet, 
and no miller should tamper with Nature’s work and 
refine the flour used in our bread.’ 

“Poor Nature! The crimes that men commit in 
her name. She is a very nice person, to be sure, but 
even her best friends must admit she is a bit careless 
at times and not always as interested in the welfare 
of mankind as she is given credit for being. Eons and 
eons ago, Nature made a grasslike seed. That was 
wheat. The large, full kernel, high in protein, resistant 
to cold and disease, out of which we mill flour teday, 
also is wheat. But there is a long road between the 
two, Centuries of intelligence and patience, of careful 


selection, crossing of varieties and culture, have pro- 
duced the nutritious modern wheat. Nature did have 
something to do with it, of course, but so did man. 
And just why man should not go on using his intelli- 
gence to perfect his food I do not know. Neither did 
my friend, but that did not bother him. Nothing so 
trivial as a few uncontrovertible historical facts can 
stop the food faddist. No, sir, he has his own logic. 

“My breakfast host gulped his hot water with 
amazement when I admitted that whole wheat bread 
was very good to eat and also had certain therapeutic 
value. You see, a faddist can’t understand any one 





WHEN a party of 10 members of the southern Cali- 

fornia chapter of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers flew from Los Angeles to San Diego, Cal., 
recently they took with them a batch of dough, ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Carl Pickering, shown above, wife of 
the superintendent of the Franco-American Bakery. 
They fermented and punched it while in the air, baked 


‘it at San Diego and ate the product for luncheon. The 


purpose of their flight was to stimulate interest in the 
junior convention of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, scheduled for San Francisco, Jan. 21-24, 1929. 


who does not condemn everything except his particular 
hobby. 

“When I said I liked white bread, he of course took 
that to mean I despised whole wheat. When I ex- 
plained that both kinds of flour, used to increase the 
variety of man’s diet, have good and honorable places, 
he just did not know what to do about it.” 


oS 
Riding the Bread Train 
By C. M. Litteljohn 


LL Aboard! It is 5:15 of a Wednesday afternoon, 
and the sandman is still a long way off even for 
the Teenie Weenie youngsters. But it is all 

aboard, nevertheless, for the little passengers on Da- 
vidson’s Bread Train, at Seattle, Wash., and the circuit 
of the Pacific Northwest where the influence of KOMO, 
mighty radio station of Seattle, is strongly felt. 

The Davidson Baking Co., 800 Thirteenth Avenue, 
Seattle, packs under the waxed wrapper of every loaf 
the ticket for a free ride on its bread train, a novelty 
stunt to create a large volume of good-will for the 
institution, and make the flavor of Davidson’s baking 
products favorably and better known. 

But the little kiddies of the Pacific Northwest, 
listening in to the choo choo train which stirs their 
latent imagination and responds to the ingrained love 
of travel and migration in the human breast, are the 
real beneficiaries of the extensive entertainment pro- 
gram launched by the bread concern through its bread 
train, which takes one half hour of fun and merriment 
to pass any given point in the Northwest. 

With its locomotive toot at 5:15 it goes on the air, 
and the train of entertainment, like a train of thought 
anent the baking company, passes through the ether, 
into myriad homes where there are chubby little listen- 
ers-in, and regales them with merriment and _ happi- 
ness until the “observation car” closes the entertain- 
ment promptly at 5:45 and the Davidson Baking Co. 
“signs off” for the evening. 

As has been mentioned, the Davidson Baking Co. 
uses a ticket idea, in giving free rides on its radio 
bread train. The tickets are placed in every loaf of 
bread purchased. There is space for the name, ad- 
dress and age of the child. These tickets are signed 
and mailed to the bread concern. Then when the 
bread train next sails through the air, the announcer 
reads off the names on the tickets which have been 
collected by the conductor as little passengers on the 
bread train. “Baby Jane Smith,” age 5, is mentioned 
at the time as a passenger on the train of entertain- 
ment, and thus personalizes the program of the com- 


ny. 

These half hours of the bread company are looked 
forward to in many households where there are chil- 
dren. They take the place of the “old-fashioned chil- 
dren’s hour.” 
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The ‘Bakery Cforeman and “iis ,fob 


‘By A. F. Gerhard 


Head of the Baking Department of Dunwoody Institute 


HE writer recently had an opportunity of 

attending a course in foreman training given 

by Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute. These classes were 

held for the foremen of the printing estab- 
lishments in the city of Minneapolis. Much of the 
material used in these courses was developed in the 
Iowa State Engineering College. 

While the printing industry is not closely related to 
baking, yet the similarity of responsibilities of the 
foremen makes most of the subjects taken up in this 
course directly applicable to bakeshop foremen. The 
information given herein is of interest, not only to 
bakeshop foremen but to proprietors of shops, shop 
superintendents, assistant foremen and to journeymen 
who have the ambition to become foremen. 

The foreman of the bakeshop has a number of 
duties and responsibilities which he did not have as 
a journeyman. Notwithstanding this fact, 90 per cent 
of the foremen in the trade are promoted from the 
position of journeyman to that of foreman without 
receiving any training in preparation for the new job. 
It is taken for granted that because he is a good 
baker and a steady worker the man should become 
foreman when the vacancy occurs. Sometimes a man 
is brought in to act as foreman when he has no other 
recommendation than that he has served as a journey- 
man in a larger or more prosperous plant. Either of 
the foregoing methods of filling the vacancy caused b 
the resignation of a foreman is a menace to the wel- 
fare of a business. It is essential that a good foreman 
be a good baker, but all good bakers do not make 
good foremen. This may seem a paradox, but when 
one analyzes the requirements of the job, the point is 
easily seen. 

Briefly, the difference between the journeyman’s 
work and that of the foreman is that the former is 
a doing job and the latter a directing job. The fore- 
man represents the company to the men and the men 
to the company, and he has obligations to both. His 
obligation to the company is to see that each man 
does an honest day’s work for a day’s pay and to see 
that each position in the shop is filled by the man who 
is best fitted for that position. His obligation to the 
men is that he should so plan the work that every one 
receives a “square deal,” and to provide comfortable 
and safe working conditions. 

In this article we will take up in detail the prin- 
cipal duties of the foreman. It is obvious that these 
will vary somewhat with the size of the shop and the 
type of production. 

The foreman should be thoroughly familiar with 
all equipment used in the shop. He should see that 
it is so spaced as to add to the efficiency of the men, 
and should also see that it is kept in good condition. 

When old equipment is worn to the point where 
it interferes with production, it is up to the foreman 
to make recommendations to the superintendent or 
manager for replacement. Sometimes he must study 


this equipment for possible repairs or changes in de-. 


signs in order to maintain the level of production. 


Handling Materials 


[N order to avoid shortages, the foreman must know 

the amount of materials needed for a given time. 
He should know how to handle these ingredients 
economically and efficiently. Materials should be prop- 
erly stored. Flour, sugar, salt, dry milk, and every- 
thing of like nature should be kept dry. Shortening, 
fresh milk, malt and yeast must be kept cool. The 
foreman should watch for possible losses in these 
panels, and devise some means for controlling such 
oss. 

Since temperature and humidity of the dough and 
fermentation rooms play such an important part in 
turning out a uniform product, the good foreman in- 
cludes in his duties a careful supervision of these 
items. He sees that the devices which control these 
conditions are kept in perfect running order. 

Perhaps the one thing that tests the capability of 
a foreman more than any other is the preparation and 
execution of a shop schedule. In this regard he must 
not only keep in mind the proper flow of materials 
through the shop, but also the time at which the vari- 
ous products are required by the sales force. In pre- 
paring the working schedule for the crew, sufficient 
help must be available when it is needed, while at 
the same time the material flow must be arranged so 
that no time is wasted by the crew. 

The foreman must have a complete knowledge of 
every formula used, and must see to it that every 
operation of fermentation, molding, proofing, etc., is 
carried out smoothly and efficiently. Ovens must be 
fired at the proper time, and the fuel requirements 


noted. Some foremen make up firing charts or sched- 
ules to use in this connection. Many schemes can be 
worked out by the alert foreman to shorten various 
operations, and constant vigilance in this regard will 
very appreciably hasten production. 

It is desirable to keep in contact with the trade in 
order to find out what new products may be intro- 
duced that will prove to be good sellers. Books, trade 
journals and recipes are an invaluable aid to the 
foreman who wishes to keep abreast of the times. 

One very important job which many foremen re- 
gard as too insignificant for consideration is the 
preparation of chart material and records for future 
references. For example: Much confusion and time 
are saved if he has charts of dough batches to refer 
to when odd-sized doughs are needed. Calculated 
charts ready for use at the mixer, molder, divider or 
oven will greatly speed up production. The workmen 
would much prefer to take any figures they require 
for production records from a calculated chart than to 
make their own calculations before filling in this rec- 
ord. The use of these charts also prevents mistakes. 


Records for Future Use 


A GOOD foreman will have not only a chart system 

for necessary calculations, but he also will prepare 
for his own information some records for future use. 
These may be built up on the operation of machines as 
to maximum and minimum speed of operation. The 
action of materials at various times of the year needs 
recording. This is especially true of flour. Changes 
in the type of production should be noted; also pro- 
nounced seasonal increases or decreases of production. 

For the superintendent or manager’s information, 
he must have a record of time consumed by the work- 
men on certain operations. The cost of the finished 
product is based upon this complete information. 
Time reports are necessary for proper distribution of 
labor cost and overhead expenses, and as a check-up 
on the goods produced by the workman. 

In the handling of his men, the foreman should be 
a leader, not a driver. It is in this phase of work 
that his knowledge of the trade stands him in good 
stead. Assuming that he has hired an intelligent force, 
carefully choosing the right man for the right place, 
he must be in a position to merit their respect. To 
expect an expert journeyman baker to take orders 
from a foreman who manifestly knows less about the 
work than he does, will. invariably antagonize the 
workman, and the result will be a lack of the co- 
operation that is so essential. 

A foreman should be loyal to his men. While ex- 
pecting from them efficiency and loyalty in the execu- 
tion of their work, he will not be intolerant in dealing 
with the mistakes and misunderstandings which are 
inevitable. When a blunder occurs, a quiet investiga- 
tion should be made to ascertain who is at fault. If 
it is found that some one has been willfully careless 
or neglectful, he should be dealt with firmly but fairly. 
The writer does not recommend partiality or vacilla- 
tion in these instances, but wishes to state that indis- 
criminate “bawling out” of workmen is one of the 
surest signs of incompetence in a foreman. When it 
becomes necessary to discharge a worker for any rea- 
son whatever, it should be done sanely and quietly. 
In his attitude toward his work and his fellow-work- 
men, the foreman sets the example for his men. If 
he is petty, unfair and grudging of his time, it natu- 
rally follows that to a greater or less extent he imbues 
the entire force with these characteristics. 

The proper “breaking in” of new men often results 
in a saving of many dollars. Only too often is a 
new worker put on a job without the information 
needed to perform that work properly. A systematic 
procedure for breaking in a new man is advisable. 
The foreman should first explain the job, showing him 
how it is done, and then watch the man do it himself. 
Later the foreman should return for a check-up on 

ssible items which the new worker may have over- 
ooked. 

If the foreman has a large crew to handle, he will 
find it a great help to prepare a number of job sheets. 
Each’ job in the shop is listed, and a sheet of opera- 
tions is handed the workman for reference. This sys- 
tem is not only applicable to new men, but is also 
appreciated by old employees. Each man then knows 
what operations he is responsible for. The following is 
an example of a job sheet on the operation of a divider. 


Operation of Divider 


Materials and Tools Needed.—Dusting flour, short- 
ening, mineral oil, machine oil, dough scale, scraper, 
brush, cleaning rag. 


Operation.—Explain starting and stopping of ma- 
chine; scaling weights of bread and methods em- 
ployed for filling hopper with dough. 

Suboperation.—Cleaning and greasing of machine. 
Importance of plunger adjustments. Recording 
amounts of dough scaled. 

Precautions.—Call attention to possible accident 
hazards. Information on over and under scaling. Re- 
turn of underweight loaves. 


Questions Often Asked 


S OME foremen add to this a fifth column for ques- 

tions. They ask a number of questions pertaining 
to the machine, which require study on the part of 
the workman. This is particularly advisable with new 
men, 

One important duty of the foreman is the study 
of safety devices and their installation. The work- 
men must be trained to work safely and obey safety 
regulations. Many accidents have been avoided by 
occasional lectures and instructions on this subject by 
the foreman. 

Everything possible should be done to establish 
pleasant relationship between the different depart- 
ments. Much better co-operation is had between the 
doughroom men and the bakeshop men when the fore- 
man calls his men together occasionally to discuss 
problems of interest to both. This interdepartmental 
co-operation is also necessary between the bakeshop 
and shipping or wrapping room, and between the bread 
and the cake shops. 

Oftentimes friction arises between two men in the 
shop. The foreman must spare no effort to straighten 
out this difficulty. He must listen to both sides, and 
not only temporarily “patch up” the ill feeling but 
get to the bottom of it and clear up the case and, if 
possible, make friends out of the men. It must be 
remembered that when the workmen are not on good 
terms with each other the production will have to 
suffer. Naturally, it is to the interest of the foreman 
to get anything of this sort straightened out as soon 
as possible. 

To summarize the duties of the bakeshop foreman, 
he has a responsibility which the journeyman baker 
does not dream of. His duties as a foreman are no 
different from the duties of the printshop foreman, 
machineshop foreman, or a woodworking plant fore- 
man, except in the trade knowledge he possesses. All 
foremen are the executives in industry who direct 
manpower in the manufacture of goods. The fore- 
man’s duties may be divided into three sections: He 
handles men, machinery and materials. All three of 
these are so closely interwoven that he seldom finds 
himself dealing with one alone. The basis for his 
duties is the raw materials. He converts them into 
the finished product. Men and machinery are neces- 
sary to accomplish these results. 


A Trade in Itself 


THE foreman’s job is not so simple as it may ap- 

pear. Many good workmen will not make good 
foremen, because foremanship is a trade in itself. A 
person may develop skill in his profession to the point 
of perfection, but if he does not possess the ability to 
handle men and to study and advo production prob- 
lems, he will not be a good foreman. 

In analyzing the foreman’s job, we find that his 
time is divided into the three divisions, planning, 
supervising, and instructing. An interesting question 
to any successful foreman is, “How should the time 
be divided?” How much time should be spent in 
planning, supervising or instructing? 

The planning duties include such items as speeding 
up production, maintenance, and replacement of equip- 
ment, welfare and good will of the workmen—in fact, 
all items that require thinking. 

By supervision is meant the supervision of pro- 
duction, while instructing is the breaking in of new 
men or the introduction of new products. 

The percentage of time division varies greatly with 
different foremen. A low labor turnover or a stabil- 
ized line of production will result in a low percentage 
of time spent in instructing. If experienced men are 
on the job, less supervision is necessary than when 
inexperienced help is used. It is obvious that the 
foreman who spends the largest percentage of time in 
supervision is apt to get the job done best, while at 
the same time the man who spends more time in plan- 
ning may show larger returns, due to efficient thinking. 

Since the duties and responsibilities of the bakeshop 
foreman are so intricate, the writer will devote a num- 
ber of articles to this subject, dealing with the various 
phases of the foreman’s job. 
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(ake for the ‘Business ‘Birthday 


ARDLY a month passes without some 

local store or business institution toot- 

ing its anniversary horn. Regardless of 

whether it is the first, fifth or twenty-fifth 
year after birth, the same amount of promotion is 
back of it. Competition is so keen these days that 
the anniversary is regarded as an advertising stimu- 
lant. Some stores use the event as an alibi on which 
to base a storewide sale. Others like to get columns 
and columns in the home town papers about the his- 
tory of the firm and the part it has played in grow- 
ing up with the community. Even banks, once re- 
garded as conservative in their publicity efforts, have 
joined the procession. 

What does all this imply to the baker? First and 
foremost, there is the important question of his own 
anniversary. If there’s one kind of store which ought 
to celebrate the event with a pretentious birthday 
cake, it is the baker. If he fails to do so, he does not 
set a good example to retailers in other trades which 
offer the prospect of huge birthday cake orders. It 
is true there is no money in such a cake produced for 
the baker’s own celebration, but if figured from a good 
will and an indirect advertising standpoint, it is very 
desirable promotion. 

To give the baker a line on exploiting the anniver- 
sary—his own store birthday—I will give you the 
benefit of a couple of good ideas on the subject, as 
contributed by other bakers for the good of the trade. 


Cakes With a Historical Meaning 


N the occasion of his thirtieth anniversary, John 

Ramsey, Syracuse, N. Y., displayed a large white 
iced cake with 30 candles, with “Our Thirtieth Anni- 
versary” outlined in chocolate icing. Back of the 
cake, which occupied the front center, was a flight of 
white crepe paper covered steps, at the two lower 
ones of which stood two historical cakes. One 
represented the first Baptist Church in Syracuse, while 
the other was a replica of the first schoolhouse 
in the city. On the top step the slogan, “Baker 
of Good Things to Eat,” was written with 
shelled almonds. 

Not long ago Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London, 
Eng., ushered in its cake department anniver- 
sary by a feature display. Accorded the favored 
central location was an elaborate seven-tier cake, 
topped with little pickaninnies to denote “We 
Are Seven.” The rest of the cake was in white 
icing. This firm was not content to extract 
indirect publicity, and let it go at that. The 
display was also suggestive to those folk who 
wished to honor members of their family with a 
birthday cake. Some 40 choice ones, nicely iced 
and decorated, all of the one layer variety, were 
displayed in four equal units. 

Getting away from the usual bakery trim en- 
vironment, half of the cake selections were 
grouped on small, round dining room tables at 
the rear sides. Both tables were spread with 
embroidered linen cloths, several of the cakes 
lying flat on the tables and others raised above 
on individually tilted stands. Each center side 
of the trim was occupied by a two-tier carved 
table, with cakes exhibited on both tiers. 

There was a rose silk runner crushed along 
the floor at each front side, where a few more 
cakes were noticeable, with a basket of freshly 
cut flowers at each center front position. 

It is the helpful salesman who oftentimes 
lands the order, whether it be steel filing cabinets 
or anniversary cakes. To put it more specifical- 
ly, the salesman goes to his prospective client 
with an idea or a plan with which to help his 
business. The order taker follows the lines of 
least resistance, sometimes with such a negative 
argument as “You don’t want a special cake 
made for your anniversary, do you?” “No” is 
the first answer for which the question calls. 





By &rnest —A. Dench 


You see, your fellow-retailer may not have had the 
notion of symbolizing his anniversary with a cake and 
has, necessarily, to be sold on the suggestion. “How 
will it help my advertising plans?” and “In what ways 
can I capitalize the cake stunt?” are two questions 
which the baker should anticipate by going to the 
retailer with some good suggestions. And if the ad- 
vertising hunches you volunteer have been actually 
carried out by members of the same trade in other 
communities, they are all the more valuable on this 
account, Theories always win over hard facts in busi- 
ness. 


Some Anniversary Cake Ideas 

T may be you are not acquainted with ways and 

means of capitalizing the cake in a store anni- 
versary other than your own, to remedy which de- 
ficiency here are some ideas from near and far. 

Foremost in staging anniversaries are the depart- 
ment stores. They have more to gain by making the 
birthday a storewide event, and can spend more on the 
exploitation work, because of the immensity of their 
trading operations. Department stores know, too, the 
gentle art of dramatizing an event, and seldom is the 
cake missing from the advertising activities. 

This class of retail store has a weakness for the in- 
stitutional type of window display—one devoid of 
merchandise, and introduced to put over an event in 
a smashing manner. A typical example of this is 
contributed by Merkel & Gelman, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

The window was swathed (where the floor was in- 
volved) with billows and billows of white tulle, the 
ends of which were trailed up the sides of a dummy 
French door at the rear. In the center was a plat- 
form, draped in white tulle, and set thereon was an 
elaborate four-tier cake, about three feet high, made 
by Toga Miyakawi, chef for Marcus Helitzer, a 
wealthy local man. Why a local baker did not get 
the order we don’t know. The cake was topped by a 





A Glens Falls, N. Y., Department Store’s Anniversary Cake 


replica of a silver cup in icing sugar, friezed with 
bunches of purple grapes,—the almond paste variety, — 
with a bunch of American Beauty roses inserted jn 
the hollow cavity of the cup. “Our Tenth Anniver- 
sary Cake,” read the sign at the foreground. During 
the week the cake was exhibited it proved an attraction 
to thousands of townsfolk and out-of-town visitors. 

Although Craig Bros., Washington C. H., Ohio, 
had a birthday cake, it served, aside from a feature 
exhibit, as the cue for a birthday party. The latter, 
entirely informal, was held on a Saturday afternoon, 
when the cake was cut at 2 o’clock and a slice served 
to each visitor, along with a glass of punch. ‘The 
Flowers Bakery produced the cake, which measured 25 
inches in diameter, and stood 18 inches high. 

Another store to have a birthday party was Hart- 
ley’s, Fairmont, W. Va. The cake was exhibited 
during the Friday of the party, scheduled for 9 p.m. 
To symbolize the golden anniversary which the store 
was celebrating, the Model Bakery iced in this fact, 
in an appropriate golden yellow, decorated in white. 
The cake weighed 487 lbs, so that there was ample to 
serve all comers. 

If a department store cannot be sold on the con- 
ventional type of birthday cake, an ace up your sleeve 
is the creation of a miniature replica of the store 
building. Such a cake was made by the Van Zetti 
Bakery, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for the Fair Store. This 
edible “store front,” after being housed in a show 
window for a week, was served to visitors on a Mon- 
day afternoon. 

Turning our attention to other retail trades, the 
Western Auto Supply Co., Centralia, Wash., mounted 
its eleventh anniversary cake inside a balloon tire 
when it was displayed in the window. Appropriate 
setting, was it not? 

You have to hand it to the Brownfield Bakery, 
Elizabeth, N. J., for selling several hundred two- 
pound birthday cakes to one customer—yes, one cus- 
tomer. Not a miracle or one of those fairy 
tales reminiscent of childhood. You see, the 
Royal Diamond & Watch Co. wanted a distinc- 
tive souvenir to give customers during its second 
anniversary sale, which lasted an entire month. 
Brownfield’s made a proposition to bake a num- 
ber of small birthday cakes at a special (yet 
profitable) price. It was accepted, so every 
customer walked out with a two-pound birthday 
cake, decorated with “2nd Anniversary.” To 
put over the free gift, a large festival cake was 
displayed in the window, with the details of the 
free offer. 

Another jewelry firm—Jones & Baumrucker, 
Cicero, Ill.—ushered in their twenty-sixth anni- 
versary with an elaborate creation produced to 
order by the Home-Like Bakery. Weighing 150 
Ibs, this eight-layer specimen was topped with 
26 electric candles. 


A Theater’s Birthday Cake 


| Aonead theaters are good prospects for the 

birthday cake plan, only they, naturally, 
give the feature all the benefits of stagecraft. A 
case in point is the Everett (Wash.) Theater. 
The Watson Bakeries produced a cake that was 
a humdinger, and there was an especially in- 
terested audience when it was cut on the stage, 
as a preliminary to serving a slice to each guest. 
Hidden inside the cake was a theater pass good 
for three months. The “Four Singing Chefs” 
(as the act then on the stage was known) were 
delegated to follow the cake and also attend to 
the cutting of it. For several days beforehand, 
it was on display in the foyer. 

For space reasons, it is impossible to outline 
plans for every retail trade and business in the 
course of a single article. However, most of the 
ideas I have noted are applicable to more than 
the trades by which they were first sponsored. 
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The Fehr Baking Co. Plant in San Antonio, Texas, Showing Garage and Part of the Motor Delivery Fleet, the Cake Icing Room, and the Handsome Exterior. 


In the inset oval is Charles K. Fehr, President. 


A Successful Bakery Venture in San Antonio 


REAT Oaks from Little Acorns Grow” used 
to be the merchant’s admonition to start 
little and grow big, but modern industry 
travels at a faster pace. The wise business 
man today analyzes his prospective market, 

perfects a superior piece of merchandise and launches 
his enterprise on a scientifically worked out basis. 
Thus it was that the Fehr Baking Co., of which Charles 
J. Fehr is president, began business about a year ago 
with a $400,000 baking plant, in San Antonio, Texas. 

His 20 years’ experience in the baking business had 
taught Mr. Fehr that there is a formula for success 
if it is properly applied. First, he selected a group 
of cities in the United States where statistics proved 
there was a subnormal consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts. From among these he sifted out San Antonio 
as being most desirable for his purposes. A survey 
there showed that more people were baking their own 
bread and cakes than in most other cities under con- 
sideration. ; 

The initial promise of Mr. Fehr was to give his 
chosen city a superior product. The fact that his 
sales at the end of the first 10 months were 50 per 
cent more per month than had been calculated bears 
out his promise. 

The bakery building’s location was selected only 
after careful consideration. Cheaper building plots 
could have been had, but the fact that the building 
was only one block from a park in which cfowds con- 
gregate daily led Mr. Fehr to choose his present loca- 
tion. In order to call attention to the new plant at 
night, the front is flood lighted, so that to people in 
the park one block away the plant has the appearance 
of a big, white palace. 

A visitor to the plant today is bound to be im- 
pressed with the white building, finished in semi- 
Moorish design, with its red tiled roof, the strip of 
green lawn with attractive shrubbery set here and 
there, and with a garage which houses 22 delivery 
trucks annexed to one side. 

The floor plans have been mapped out to eliminate 
all unnecessary movements. There are two floors, the 


By A. W. Roe 


first being 200x140, while the second story, covering 
only a part of the first, is 100x110. The cake baking 
department and the bread mixing and rising rooms are 
on the second floor. The first floor houses the offices, 
the storage and supply rooms, the bread baking room, 
the shipping department and the garage. The latter 
provides room for more than 40 trucks, and has its 
own wash rack and repair department. 

All floors are of maple. Fenestre windows provide 
a maximum of ventilation and natural light per unit 
of wall space. Skylights give additional light and 
air circulation. The building is fitted with nearly every 
fireproof expedient, but to guard against fires getting 
a headway, an overhead automatic sprinkler system 
has been installed. A two-inch cork insulation under 
the flat roof aids in warding off the intense heat of 
the summer afternoons. 

As the rear of the plant skirts the main line of 
the International-Great Northern Railway, the com- 
pany has its own siding. Materials are unloaded di- 
rectly from the cars by gravity chute into the storage 
rooms. Not only is flour received in carload lots, but 
also sugar, salt and even pasteboard cake boxes. 

Quality ingredients are specified by Mr. Fehr. As 
an example, the company pays a premium on the flour 
it uses, in order to get from the mills the exact kind 
that is required. 

Nothing but the latest and best machinery is used 
throughout the cake and bread departments. The 
building is provided with separate dressing rooms for 
the salesmen, the bread making and the cake making 
departments. 

All salesmen and operatives in the cake and bread 
department are, while on duty, required to wear white 
uniforms, provided by the company at no cost to the 
wearer. The company launders them free, and if an 
employee needs more than one change a day, he has 
it. Salesmen report in the morning in their uniform 
of the day before. After loading their trucks, they 
take a shower, get into their new outfits, and start 
out “all pepped up.” The sales manager watches them 
closely, and relieves them of any piques and bad 


twists of mind, so that they can meet each customer 
with a smile. Every floor throughout the building is 
scrubbed at least once a day. 

The president and directors attribute their success 
to their quality products, but they have not committed 
themselves to a policy of lighting a candle and hiding 
it under a bushel. Advertising has been freely used. 
The plant is open at all times.to visitors. Bulletin 
boards—attractively painted affairs, throughout the 
city—depict the bakery’s brand—Fair Maid. Motion 
pictures, showing actual bakery operations, are consid- 
ered by the president as being one of the best forms 
of publicity he has used. Likewise the radio, the 
baking company having reserved for its program an 
hour on each Friday night over the new San Antonio 
station, KTSA. When the bakery was formally opened 
in July, 1927, 27,000 filed through the plant during 
three days. 

Mr. Fehr is peculiarly fitted for the responsibilities 
that rest upon his shoulders. Twenty-two years ago 
he began an apprenticeship in the baking business as 
pan greaser. He has come up from the ranks to a 
place of eminence in his chosen field. For the last 
15 years he was production manager for one of the 
large baking chains. As a production expert he knows 
what to expect of an employee the moment that he 
steps into a room of the plant. The fact that his 
employees know this causes them to strive harder for 
efficiency, for they know that he would be quick to 
note mistakes and carelessness on their part, and also 
is peculiarly equipped to give them opportunity for 
promotion when their work merits it. 

The Fehr Baking Co. is incorporated, the major 
part of the stock being held by San Antonio people. 
The board of directors is composed of Henry Bryant, 
Frank Welch, J. W. Carence, Charles J. Fehr and 
wife. The officers are the president, Mr. Fehr, and 
the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fehr. Department heads 
include Harry Shannon, sales manager, Frank Welch, 
superintendent of production, James Martin, chief 
clerk, Harry Thompson, in charge of distribution, and 
John Ralls, superintendent of the cake department. 
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“Business Notions for the ‘Baker ‘By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 











ELLING costs today are of the utmost importance 

to wholesale bakers, including those operating 

both large and small plants. They often provide 
the difference between profit and loss in the business. 
It is not always the big items in sales expense that 
are eating up what might otherwise be profits, but 
frequently it is the smaller ones, almost 
insignificant individually, but of a 
sizable proportion in the aggregate, 
that need watching. 

For instance, one of the most sizable wastes con- 
fronting any bakery sales manager is the time spent 
by his salesmen in calling on grocers and other dis- 
tributors whom they don’t sell. Naturally, every call 
cannot be expected to result in a sale, but to cut down 
this time to a minimum is one of the most effective 
means for reducing sales costs. 

There are two major ways for bringing this wasted 
time down to a minimum. In the first place, salesmen 
should be provided with brief, concise arguments in 
behalf of their product. The elimination of long, wan- 
dering sales talks not only will save time, but may 
also prevent the loss of a prospective customer. 

Then, again, salesmen should be sure that the 
people to whom they talk really have authority to 
buy. Sometimes store managers assume apparent au- 
thority, but when it actually comes to placing orders 
they have to go to some one higher up. If salesmen 
would go to those in authority in the first place, pro- 
viding it can be done without gaining the, antagonism 
of others, much wasted time and effort would be saved. 

7 * ” 


HE baking business has kept pace with all indus- 
tries in changes. Much machinery that was con- 
sidered thoroughly modern but a few years ago has 
since become antiquated through the development of 
better equipment. Methods that were used in baking 
10 years ago are not in vogue today, 


REDUCING 
WASTE TIME 


PREPARING and probably those that are employed 

FOR now will be discarded for still more 

TOMORROW advanced means within the next 10 
ears. 

All business today is one of change. As more 


modern methods of production are developed, new 
equipment is necessary to replace the old. If a baker 
is to keep step with this changing age, he must look 
into the future, and plan today to be able to take 
advantage of what is offered tomorrow. With such 
a condition existing, all the profit made today cannot 
be considered as net gain, to be taken out of the 
business and used as the owner may personally care 
to. Part of it must be set aside to care for the 
improvements that will be necessary tomorrow. Other- 
wise, the business will fall prey to its more aggressive 
and farsighted competitors. 
* * * 


RACTICALLY all bakers, both wholesalers and 
retailers, who are making a sincere effort to place 
their businesses on a profitable basis, watch produc- 
tion costs carefully. Whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself to eliminate some wasteful operation, or 
in any other way to reduce produc- 


RETAIN . tion costs, it is quickly seized. This, 
PRODUCTION of course, is sound business, and is 
SAVINGS doing much for the prosperity of the 


baking industry as a whole. 

However, some of these very bakers who strive 
most earnestly to keep production costs in line may be 
found making price concessions in order to gain sales, 
evidently entirely overlooking the fact that reduction 
in production costs may be quickly eliminated by even 
small price concessions. There is no point in making 
reductions in the cost of production if these savings 
are to be thrown away in weakened prices. By all 
means guard production costs, but avoid making price 
concessions, 

* * * 
[t is, of course, the aim and desire of every baker 
to make money. Regardless of whether it be the 
small neighborhood retailer, or the largest group or 
consolidation, a satisfactory return on the investment 
and effort must be obtained if the business is to be 


successful. Nearly every business, 
INSURING however, encounters periods when it is 
AGAINST next to impossible to make money, and 
TIMES instead, actual. losses are suffered. 
OF STRESS Often such situations are entirely be- 


yond the control of many of the busi- 
nesses affected. A period of cut prices, when competi- 
tors are taking business away through selling at de- 
structively low prices, an epidemic of premiums, or 
simply a general depression in business, are among the 
many factors which might make it impossible for a 
bakery to operate profitably for the time being. 

One of the greatest safeguards for such periods, 
and a form of insurance that will weather almost any 
storm successfully, is a reserve fund created to meet 
just such emergencies. No bakery is too large or too 
small to be exempt from crises of this character, and 





when they are encountered a reserve fund of available 
money is often of great necessity. The establishment 
of a surplus fund to meet emergencies is often the 
difference between success and failure in times of 
stress. 
* * * 
FREQUENTLY a wholesale baker knows of certain 
retail grocery stores where, according to location, 
class of trade served and the type of store in general, 
his bread should be handled, but for some reason or 
other his salesmen have never been able to get it intro- 
duced. Probably the salesman reports 


SELLING doing active work on the account, and 
THE SLOW assures the manager or sales manager 
PROSPECT that if any one in the firm can sell this 


particular merchant, he is the one. 

However, after a salesman has made a number of 
calls on a prospect without obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults, the manager can only reach one of two conclu- 
sions—either there is some definite reason why the 
storekeeper will not carry his products, or the sales- 
man is falling down on this particular prospect. In 
either case it is time that a personal investigation be 
made by some executive of the company to determine 
the exact cause of inability to obtain this business. 
Then, regardless of where the blame may be, suitable 
steps can be taken to overcome the objections ad- 
vanced by the merchant. This course of action will 
not always result in immediate sales, but it is a great 
deal more effective than inaction. 

* * + 


A® spring arrives, and summer is not so far distant, 
some bakers are inclined to sigh and resign them- 
selves and their businesses to a seasonal dullness. They 
have fallen into that regrettable habit of believing that 

they must sell by the seasons, and that 


SELLING their businesses are inevitably affected 
BY THE by them. True enough, changes do 
SEASONS come with the seasons, but the fact 


remains that people must eat in the 
summer the same as in the winter. Their tastes change, 
but food still is consumed. 

Rather than accept what he considers his fate, the 
progressive baker will alter his business with the sea- 
sons, if he finds that necessary, and cater to the form 
of appetite that is prevailing. Usually, in warm 
weather, people are inclined to eat lighter foods. 
Sandwiches become increasingly popular. In locali- 
ties where they are possible, picnics again come into 
vogue. This whole tendency offers the baker an ex- 
cellent opportunity to put a fresh note into his sales 
appeal. If he is awake to his business possibilities, he 
will stress the fact that he is able to meet the desire 
for this class of foods. He will feature it in his ad- 
vertising and other sales efforts. Rather than accept 
a theoretical dull period, he can, through the proper 
type of sales work, turn it to his advantage. 

* * * 


NOW: when sudden changes seem to be the rule in 
the baking industry, with new plants springing 
up in many localities and changes in management or 
ownership being a rather common occurrence, what 
advantage, if any, has the baker, either wholesale or 
retail, who has been in business for 


VALUE OF many years? Is there anything in this 
AN OLD that may possess selling value? 
BUSINESS There is, if properly used. Con- 


tinuity of operation certainly bespeaks 
success. The fact that a business has been in existence 
for some years indicates that it is producing products 
that appeal to the people, and that it has a wide 
background of experience. 

This is valuable material for advertising copy, 
antigo | that stress is laid on the fact that the com- 
pany is keeping pace at the same time with all worth 
while developments in’ the industry. Old-established 
bakeries, either wholesale or retail, might well make 
capital of that fact. 

* * 
[ NDEPENDENT retail grocers are coming more and 
more to accept what help is offered to them by 
manufacturers in moving the goods they place upon 
their shelves. And as this attitude grows, they are 
more willing to adopt such suggestions as may be 
given-to them in the way of merchan- 


HELPING dising helps and sales suggestions. 
THE RETAIL Also, it is to the interest of the manu- 
GROCER facturers, bakers as well as others, to 


render assistance of this character, for 
it helps move their own products. 

A short time ago the missionary salesman was a 
common factor in the sales work of many manufac- 
turers. He is still frequently met today, but in his 
place is coming more of a service man, one who can 
help the merchants in their sales problems, and at the 
same time be of material aid to his employer, the 
manufacturer. 

While wholesale bakers never had the problem of 


reselling bread for the merchants who carried it, nev- 
ertheless some undoubtedly would have been glad of 
this opportunity when they noticed how slowly their 
product moved in some stores. While they did not 
employ missionary salesmen, fortunately, yet there is 
now an opportunity for them to use successfully a 
service man, one who can show dealers better ways of 
merchandising bread, and possibly even other articles, 
Work of this kind is of mutual benefit to the wholesale 
baker and the retail merchant. 

* * #*# 


WHILE the wholesale baker is largely dependent 
upon the retail groctér for the sale of his product 
(and, naturally, his first concern is with this part of 
his distribution link), nevertheless he must not lose 
sight of the fact that the ultimate consumer really 
controls all businesses, even those which 


THE POWER have only the most remote connection 


OF THE with him. With the retail baker this 
ULTIMATE is not a problem, for he is in constant 
CONSUMER and direct touch with the consumer of 


his products, but the wholesaler seldom 
has an opportunity to meet the consumer personally. 
It is because of this very fact that wholesale bak- 
ers must keep on the alert for tendencies in consumer 
tastes and marketing. Only by knowing what is going 
on in the mind of the consumer can the sales policies 
be directed intelligently, and the proper tie-up made 
with the retail merchants. The ultimate consumer is 
the final factor in the success or failure of any bakery 
business, a fact which must never be lost sight of in 
its management, either wholesale or retail. 
_ ~* a 


At times bakers look upon competitors who are 
aggressively merchandising their own products 
with some envy, accompanied by the wish that they 
would not be so active in their advertising and other 
sales efforts. They feel that this ag- 
THE VALUE _ gressiveness, which is perhaps greater 
OF COMPETI- than that which they are in a position 
TORS’ AD- to employ, is detrimental to their own 
VERTISING businesses, and that it is taking away 
a certain volume which they otherwise 

might obtain. 

This undoubtedly is a shortsighted attitude. While 
competition within the baking industry itself is keen, 
probably more so than ever before, yet it is not this 
that is doing the most harm to bakers today. Rather 
it is that of manufacturers and distributors of other 
foodstuffs who, through aggressive merchandising, 
have obtained a certain part of the consumer’s dollar 
which formerly went into the baking industry. In- 
stead of injuring his competitors, the baker who is 
energetically advertising and merchandising the prod- 
ucts of his plant is doing them a favor. Any pub- 
licity that advances the cause of breadstuffs, even 
though it is directed toward one particular brand, 
reacts to the benefit of the industry at large. 


OMMERCIALLY, this is a day and age of color. 
Nothing is too drab to be brightened by color. 
Gas ranges, the old-fashioned cook stove and other 
articles too numerous to mention are being made more 
attractive by the use of paint, and many stories are 
told of sales successes being directly 


SELLING attributable to this factor. 
THROUGH There is a lesson in this for retail 
COLOR bakers. Cleanliness of stores and other 


surroundings has been preached in 
these columns and at conventions, and the industry 
at large has fallen in step to such an extent that only 
in the poorest of shops are unsanitary and dirty con- 
ditions found today. 

However, the appeal of a clean shop, particularly 
the store part, can be greatly increased if it is painted 
in such a manner as to be attractive in appearance. 
One of the forms of selling used by retail bakers is 
the appeal to the eye through the appearance of their 
products. But when such products are set, or dis- 
played, in attractive surroundings, this appeal is en- 
hanced. And this is a form of selling that has very 
little initial cost, and lasts indefinitely. 


N? matter whether the plant be a small retail shop 
employing but a very few people, or a large 
wholesale institution in which a great many work, 
confidence in the organization as a whole, both by em- 
ployers and employees, is one of the 
THE VALUE first requisites for the successful op- 
OF eration of the business. Without this 
CONFIDENCE feeling existing on the part of all, it 
is impossible for the business to pro- 
gress smoothly, for otherwise there will invariably be 
hindering influences at work. One of the first tasks 
set for themselves by successful managers is the estab- 
lishment of this feeling of confidence on the part of 
every one in the organization. 
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Extensive Bread Campaign 
Planned 


Mixneapouis, Minn.—In an effort to inform the 

world of the facts concerning bread and its rightful 
Jace in the diet, and to combat the propaganda of 

the food faddist, the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, shortly will begin one of the largest national 
educational campaigns of its kind ever conducted. 
This action has been given the approval of the highest 
authorities on diet in the country, and also of the 
bakers’ national associations. 

In a circular announcing the opening of the cam- 

aign, the company says: “We realize that bakers are 

losing money and sales because of the false state- 
ments against bread being spread by food fakers, 
for their propaganda makes people afraid of all yeast 
dough products. We want to help the bakers regain 
this business by telling their customers the truth 
about bread and its rightful place in the diet.” 

Information will be disseminated through three 
principal channels. A series of cartoons, drawn by 
such well-known comic artists as Gluyas Williams, 
Fontaine Fox and Tom Foley, will be used in adver- 
tising to be published in Life, Judge, and the Literary 
Digest, with a total circulation of 6,883,476. Against 
the background of the “terrible-tempered Mr. Bang” 
and other comic strip favorites, the absurdity of fol- 
lowing the literature and advice of the food faker 
will be portrayed. 

Through the medium of the leading medical, den- 
tal, dietetic and hospital publications in the country, 
an effort will be made to focus the attention of the 
medical and dental professions, nurses, and dietitians 
on the real value of bread as a food, in the belief that 
the 362,457 persons engaged in this work have a vast 
influence over the food habits of the public. Adver- 
tisements of a more technical nature, emphasizing the 
value of bread from a dietetic standpoint, will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the Journal of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Modern Hospital, Hygeia, and American Journal 
of Public Health & Nation’s Health. For the informa- 
tion of bakers, the entire series will be reproduced 
in the industry’s trade publications. The copy for 
these advertisements has been submitted to and ap- 
proved by a group of disinterested and competent in- 
vestigators in the field of nutrition, selected by the 
editor of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, including professors Graham Lusk, E. V. Mc- 
Collum and Lafayette B. Mendel. 

A third effort to reach the consuming public will 
be made through the medium of the bakery itself. 
Important statements of leading nutritional authori- 
ties concerning bread have been collected and put 
into a short, readable booklet entitled, “The Facts 
About Bread and Its Rightful Place in the Diet.” The 
company offers 100 of these booklets to every baker, 
and additional copies may be procured at a cost of 
two cents each. The six cartoons published in the 
popular magazines have been enlarged, and are avail- 
able to bakers for window display. Six will be given 
to bakers free of charge, and more may be purchased 
for three cents each. An advertising service will also 
be available to any baker who cares to conduct a 
local campaign of his own through the newspapers, 
and the company will furnish cuts upon request. 


<o_S! 
Dunwoody Class Graduation 


Minnearouis, Minn.—Some years ago, George S. 
Ward, former president of the Ward Baking Co., New 
York, established the custom of semiannually award- 
ing a gold medal, bearing the inscription, “Be a leader 
if you can, you can if you will,” to the best all around 
student in the scientific baking course at Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. 

Early last month, Mark L. Penick, Spokane, Wash., 
was selected, from among the graduates of the spring 
period, as the student most deserving of the honor. 
Although Mr. Penick had been a baker for several 
years before enrolling at Dunwoody, he won the honor 
by consistently good work in his courses. 

The closing of the school year also brought to an 
end the fruit cake contest sponsored by S. M. Jacobson, 
of the Leghorn Preserving Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Both 
students and graduates were eligible for the two silver 
loving cups given as prizes. In the student division, 
Fred Wendorf, West Point, Neb., won the cup, while 
Eugene Odermat, Bremerton, Wash., was given the 
graduate award. 

There were 273 students enrolled in the baking 
courses at the institute during the past year, an in- 
crease of 31 per cent over last year’s attendance, filling 
the school practically to capacity. The enrollment in 
the scientific baking course was 79 for the day school 
and 88 for the evening school, while the sweet goods 
class in the day school had 62 members and in the 
evening school 28. The class in cake ornamenting and 
decorating drew 41 students, and in the milling and 
baking chemistry class, 30 were enrolled. 

Graduates included the following: 

Earl Ackre, Bemidji, Minn. 

Henry Blunt, Litchfield, Minn. 

Edward Chapman, St. Paul; Yun W. Choy, San 
Francisco; Vernon Christenson, Proctor, Minn.; Ver- 


non Christopherson, Minneapolis; Irvin Collins, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

Clarence Eiden, St. Paul. 

Jess Field, Red Wing, Minn.; S. Frank, Minne- 


_apolis. 


Fred Gilmour, Winnipeg, Man.; Leo Gosse, Wabasha, 
Minn.; Robert Grootemaat, Hartford, Wis. 

Clifford Hales, Robbinsdale, Minn.; J. Harchler, 
Mankato, Minn.; Robert Hurley, Minneapolis. 

Roy Johnson, Elk River, Minn.; Edward Joy, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Charles Klein, Hinckley, Ill.; Clarence Krause, Min- 
neapolis. 

Charles Lang, Minneapolis; Lawrence Lee, Fargo, 
N. D.; Albert La Rose, St. Peter, Minn.; Fred Lang, 
Rochester, Minn. 

James McFarland, Carleton, Minn.; John McGhee, 
Missoula, Mont.; Ernest Machtell, Minneapolis; Law- 
rence Martineau, Dayton, Minn.; Robert Miller, Wren- 
shall, Minn.; Lloyd Mix, Minneapolis; Harvey Muhs, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Axel Nordin, Minneapolis; Gunnar Nordlund, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; William Nutze, St. Paul. 

J. Otterstein, Amboy, Minn. 

Claremont Peterson, Minneapolis; Clifford Peterson, 
Mineota, Minn. 

Nels Rasmussen, Steward, Minn.; Russell Ridgway, 
Belgrade, Minn.; Ray Roberts, Grenada, Minn.; John 
Rost, Minneapolis. 

Herbert Schindler, Buffalo; Rudolph Schmidt, Min- 
neapolis; Harold Shirk, Winona, Minn.; Karl Sinn, 
Manning, Iowa; Percy Steffenrud, Harmony, Minn.; 
Casper Sunby, Minneapolis; Norman Swenson, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Abner Thorson, McVille, N. D. 

Sigurd Viren, Duluth, Minn. 

Eugene Waldron, West Union, Iowa; Carl and Fred 
Wendorf, West Point, Neb.; Joseph Whitman, Dayton, 
Ohio; Ray and Clifford Worpy, Mineota, Minn.; 
Charles Wyar, Johnston, Pa. 


oo 


Engineers Plan Junior Convention 


New York, N. Y.—C. H. Van Cleef, Cincinnati, 
of the American Diamalt Co., New York, has been 
appointed by George Tassie, president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, to handle transporta- 
tion arrangements to the junior national convention of 
the society at San Francisco in January. Members 
on the west coast anticipate an attendance of at least 
400 or 500 outsiders from the East. Special railroad 
rates will prevail. The rate, round trip, from Chicago 
to San Francisco will be $143.78; lower berth Pullman, 
$23.63. Bakers will leave Chicago the night of Jan. 
16 and arrive in San Francisco on Jan. 20. They will 
have the privilege of returning by any route they 
desire. Mr. Van Cleef has asked those planning to 
attend to communicate with him at once. His address 
is 419 Plum Street, Cincinnati. 


oo]! 


Bakery Employees Are Partners 


Dattas, Texas.— W. H. Knott, who in 1920 started 
a small one-man shop in McKinney, Texas, recently 
took his employees into business with him, making them 
partners, and opened one of the most modern bakeries 
in Texas at 4130 Commerce Street. Prior to coming to 
Dallas, Mr. Knott had opened a larger bakery in Mc- 
Kinney. From that shop he brought his employees to 
Dallas. The building housing the plant is valued at 
$75,000, and the machinery about the same amount. 
Mr. Knott said the employees had been with him for 
two or more years. They are George W. Watts, George 
A. Wilson, A. C. Watson and Henry Miller. Mr. Knott 
declared he has found that making stockholders or 
partners of employees produced closer application of 
energy and, as a result, developed better products and 
more satisfactory relations. The new plant is doing 
more baking in one day now than Mr. Knott did in a 
month when he opened his tiny shop in McKinney 
eight years ago. 

oY 


Ward Baking Co. Wins Verdict 


New York, N. Y.—The New York court of ap- 
peals recently affirmed the judgment in favor of the 
Ward Baking Co. against Robert W. Tolley and the 
Tolley Cake Corporation, granted by the supreme court 
of New York County in February, 1927. Mr. Tolley 
is restrained by this judgment from continuing in the 
employ of the Tolley Cake Corporation and from dis- 
closing any of the secret processes of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. to the Tolley Cake Corporation or any other 
company or person. Mr. Tolley was an employee of 
the Ward Baking Co. for many years until he left that 
company in 1926 to form the Tolley Cake Corpora- 
tion, and the decision was granted by the court to 
protect the Ward Baking Co. from any, possible dis- 
closure by Mr. Tolley of the secret processes used by 
the Ward company in making cake. 


ad 


Pittsburgh Bakers Hold Outing 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The annual outing of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh, held July 
14 at Turner’s Grove, was attended by 400 bakers 
and their friends. The day was given over to a pro- 
gram of sports, and in the evening there was a motion 
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picture show and dancing. Prizes were offered for 
the athletic events, but the main prize of the day was 
not awarded, as the holder of the winning ticket failed 
to appear. It was decided to award the prize at the 
annual ball in the fall, following the precedent estab- 
lished in a similar case last year. Nicholas Maurer 
was chairman of the general arrangements committee, 
and Gustave A. Wilde, president of the association, 
and other officers and their wives, assisted in welcom- 
ing the guests. 
oS 


Continental Baking Report 


A statement of the Continental Baking Corporation, 
New York, and subsidiaries, as of June 23, showed 
total assets of $69,037,658, compared with $72,119,079 
on June 18, 1927, according to the Wall Street Journal. 
Current assets were $10,675,573 and current liabilities 
$4,087,041, compared with $13,963,767 and $3,778,636, 
respectively, on June 18, 1927. The consolidated bal- 
ance sheet of the Continental corporation and sub- 
sidiaries follows: 

ASSETS 
June 23, June 18, 
1928 1927 
*Land, buildings, machinery and 
| er ee ee $40,801,097 $40,293,28» 
,822, 








COR cocacrvciecveseseccesocsocenece 862 7,896,808 
Market securities 2... ccscccccccccces 1,828,689 913,817 
Notes and accounts receivable ....... 1,448,869 1,622,973 
BUSSIRE SOCGUMMED THOSIVERTD ceccccecs Sesessss seveecer 
TMVOMCOTIED cc scscccesecccccvcccccces 3,575,153 3,530,170 
Special collection notes receivable.... ........ 5,470,980 
Sundry investments ...........see08% 6,154,313 415,157 
eR PPT ET ITE LTTE MTL YT) ee 
I Se DNCON GOOG wc ewincce§ o8dacene éeaseece 
Deferred CRATHOS .cccccsccccccccvcce 568,852 666,738 
GORMKWEE, GG. cccccsnecccecccscecece 10,837,823 11,309,151 
DORMS cc cvccsvecccvescccscesssces $69,037,658 $72,119,079 
LIABILITIES 
Goal GO 6.cc eke vercccataeocevss +$51,918,600 $51,891,500 
PEO PONTE 66 0660 ee cree eeecoacees 875,000 75,000 
ED ono bah d0044044 40008 1,142,828 1,094,601 
Accrued interest tax, etc...........+. 308,517 289,019 
POVOROUIRE DOPRUES ccc csccccvcvccnse 1,050,394 1,350,557 
Estimated federal tax ............4.. 710,303 969,459 
Salesmen’s guaranty deposits, etc.... 334,853 305,170 
BRS GOD occ oc icansceccecesevsccecsese 1,542,748 610,642 
Subsidiary companies’ funded debt... 5,984,512 7,450,852 
Minority interest in subsidiary com- 

DONE: 6 6608406664 2408 06094088065 639,283 1,756,733 
Ce GPM cecccccccereseveceone 1,503,000 2,503,000 
TOBEUE GRTHIRS cc cccccccccccccecece 3,027,620 3,822,546 

WOtMls cccevccvecseseseccsececece $69,037,658 $72,119,079 


*After depreciation. tRepresented by 519,186 shares 
(par $100) 8 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 291,813 
no par shares Class A common and 2,000,000 no par shares 
Class B common stock, 


oo 


Federal Bake Shops, Inc., Enlarges 


In line with the expansion program of the Fed- 
eral Bake Shops, Inc., New York, six stores have 
been opened recently, at Erie, Pa., Shreveport, La., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Davenport and Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Cincinnati. It is planned to open a shop at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., about Aug. 1, and others will be estab- 
lished when present plans have been completed. 


oo 


Sing a Song of Protein— 
(Continued from page 318.) 


ethics of the grain business to such issues, which ethics 
allowed the politician, for example, to add now and 
then a little dockage to the public till. Bricketts, 
however, was inherently honest, and aside from the 
obsession common to all grain men, that he was instru- 
mental in adding to the firm’s fiscal balances sums 
running into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, he 
was a thoroughly reliable wheat man. 

“Yes, Brick,” greeted Hussenway by way of recog- 
nition. “Say, Brick,” he proceeded, handing Brick a 
sample of wheat, “we got a let of stuff like that, 
haven’t we?” 

“Well, I dunno,” said Brick, reaching into the bag 
and pulling out a handful of wheat which he subjected 
to a smiling examination. “Yeh, yeh, we got a lot of 
wheat like that.” 

“Nice plump stuff, testing around 60 Ibs—” sug- 
gested Hussenway, angling for Brick’s opinion. 

“Well, I dunno. Yeh—yeh, it’s good stuff. Bright, 
plump, test around 59-60. Good stuff,’ said Brick 
with conviction. 

“That —— there,” explained Hussenway, desig- 
nating the sack he had handed Brick, “is that Lebaron 
County stuff—about 110,000 bus, I think.” 

“I was goin’ to ask you if that wasn’t that Lebaron 
stuff. It ain’t high protein, but it’s good stuff. Good 
wheat.” 

“All right, Brick. We'll just snag that Lebaron 
stuff. Keep it intact. We want to use it to fill an 
order for the Pan-American that we’re contemplating 
filling on a lower protein basis than in the stuff which 
we’ve been sending them in the past. This is a trial 
order, and we want to be sure to get good, sound, well- 
matured stuff to fill it with.” 

While Hussenway was talking to Bricketts, Andy 
McMann, superintendent of the Gander Mills, entered 
the laboratory, and caught, with his sharp and €ager 
ears, a part of what Hussenway was saying. One’ of 
— prominent traits was awareness. He had the 
faculty of judging by superficial evidence just how 


things were going on around him; and in Hussenway’s 
remarks regarding the Pan-American, he sensed. an 
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item of interest. So he turned an inquiring eye to 
Hussenway. 

“Hello, Andy,” greeted Hussenway. “Mark is 
grousing about premiums on high protein. They have 
bid H. P. samples as much as 40c over common. Do 
you think our H. P. patents show any baking superi- 
ority over our good mediums here in the lab? Our 
quotations on that H. P. run $1 bbl over our quota- 
tions on medium, but they don’t show the value in the 
baking test and we don’t think the value is there. 
What do you think about it?” 

“I don’t know anything about protein,” declared 
Andy, deprecatingly, giving the “r” in protein a few 
extra flips by way of accentuating a Scot’s derogatory 
opinion of something which he thought quite imma- 
terial. “But I might, if pressed,” quoth he, his round, 
blue eyes twinkling, “deliver meself of a few terse 
and appropriate words concerning the value of gluten 
in wheat and flour. I am, as you fellows ought to 
know by this time, a gluteneer rather than a proteinist. 
Ain’t that right, Brick?” queried Andy, directing his 
gaze at the elevator foreman. Whereat Brick’s sense 
of humor caused him to burst into a volley of bois- 
terous laughter, as though he were enjoying some 
huge joke. 

“Them sentiments,” said Brick, “excites my risibili- 
ties.’ And then, in. the stress of the moment, he 
reached into his pocket and pulled out a slab of 
chewing tobacco that showed the ravages of attacking 
teeth, and was on the point of biting off a few square 
inches when the deadening realization dawned on him 
that he could not decorously satisfy his habit there. 
His merriment came to a stifled conclusion, and, as 
he returned the plug to his pocket, he looked sheep- 
ishly at Andy and Hussenway, to see if his faux pas 
had been observed. They, however, appeared not to 
have seen it. 

“The bakers,” Hussenway was saying, “are clam- 
oring for high protein. ‘They are clamoring for H. P. 
because H. P. has become a catch phrase to be bandied 
about from lip to lip as really the only significant 
thing essential to flour buying. And what is the re- 
sult? Exorbitant premiums, way out of line consid- 
ering the actual value of high and low protein wheats 
—a situation that is inimical to the interests of both 
the miller and the baker. There ought to be some way 
of checking this damaging misconception, and that’s 
what we’re about to attempt to do with this Pan- 
American business. Say that protein is worth all that 
is asked for it, the percentage of error in determina- 
tion makes evaluation in fractional parts of .10 to .20 
absurd. But given a fair sample of wheat from a 
car,—although this, because of the way some cars of 
wheat are loaded, is difficult,—and an accurate labora- 
tory analysis and check, even then the buyer is not sure 
he has bought what he has paid an extravagant pre- 
mium to obtain. Proteins vary too much—some loose, 
flaccid, stringy, others elastic, resilient proteins of 
excellent tenuity, and still others which are tough and 
inelastic, and produce a gluten bound sponge. Of the 
three classifications, only the second is worth the 
money. The laboratory ought to work out a more 
effective test for wheat.” 

“Say, you fellows,” yelled Zimmer from the depths 
of a closet in which he was tenderly stowing away the 
apparatus by which he hoped to break down water 
effectively and cheaply, “if you keep on with that 
chatter, you'll have the lab responsible for all this 
protein grief. If anything goes wrong in this busi- 
ness, it’s always the lab that’s at fault. Lemme tell 
you something: We don’t claim to be infallible; but 
we do claim that we can come nearer predetermining 
the value of a sample of wheat, or anything else, for 
that matter, than you sharpshooters can with your 
slick methods of judgment.” 

At which Andy saw fit to wink his left eye at 
Brick; whereat Brick, blessed with ocular ambidex- 
terity, saw fit, under the circumstances, to return the 
wink with his right. 

“Protein,” continued Zimmer, placing his apparatus 





alongside the apparatus he had designed to produce 
cellulose nitrate and cellulose acetate out of wheat and 
corn bran, “comes as near as anything offered in de- 
termining the value of a wheat sample. You’ve got to 
have something tangible to base valuation on, you 
know. And if you’re the bright boys who can think 
up something that’ll come nearer doing the trick, why 
don’t you spill it? Laboratories often fail to produce 
equivalent results because as yet there has been no 
complete standardization of analytic technic among 
cereal chemists. Biochemistry is one of the newer sci- 
ences, and in its elemental phases is tremendously 
complex. But we’re moving right along—right along.” 

The three gentlemen to whom these remarks were 
addressed accepted them in silence, well aware that the 
tactical advantage in such discussion invariably lies 
with the man of science. The chemist soon snares the 
layman in a maze of unfamiliar terminology that leaves 
him baffled, but often unconvinced. 

Pending the arrival of shipping instructions on the 
Pan-American’s proposed order, tentative experimen- 
tation was carried out in the lab to determine the best 
low protein blend available for the flour. At length 
Hussenway, with the assistance of Zimmer, produced 
a blend which showed excellent baking characteristics 
in spite of the fact that the protein content was but 
11 per cent, adding enough strong wheat of high qual- 
ity protein to bring the strength of the blend up to 
11.5. The mill blend was made up in the elevator, 
and when instructions were received, the blend was 
put on the mill. The baking tests on the mill flour 
conformed in every particular to the gratifying results 
achieved in the experimental baking tests, with an 
added appreciation in the flavor of the loaf. The order 
was therefore run and dispatched. In due time a 
report on this 5,000-bbl consignment came to the mill 
office from the Pan-American; and Roy Heller, sales 
manager for the Gander Mills, read the report to 
Hussenway over the phone. 

“Say, Bull,” said Heller, “I got something for you 
here,” and read: 


Royal Z. Heller, Sales Manager 
Golden Gander Mills, 

Dear Sir: In regard to your last shipment of 
5,000 bbls to apply on current contract 716-C, 
permit me to say that my shop reports on this 
flour are showing splendid results—superior, I 
believe, to most of the stuff we have been using 
this season. It is for this reason that I am 
asking that the remainder of current contract, 
some 15,000 bbis, be filled with the same grade 
of flour. Yours sincerely, 

E. T. Simmons, 
Superintendent of Production, 
Pan-American Bakeries Corporation. 


“Well, how does that sound to you?” inquired the 
voice of the sales manager. But Bull had already 
hung up. He had gone to his desk, where, possessing 
himself of a sheet of blank paper and a nice sharp 
pencil, he began filling the paper with neat rows of 
figures. As the rows grew, the look of satisfaction 
on Bull’s face deepened, and he was indeed in a happy 
and complacent frame of mind when he went over 
to the mirror to look at the smart and handsome fel- 
low who greeted him there. A smile of mutual ap- 
preciation was passed; the hair and eyebrows were 
smoothed; the noble brow was scanned; the aquiline 
nose was inspected; the masterful chin elevated ;— 
and then the firm lips fluttered in a cryptic murmur. 
“I wonder,” they said, “if she is married?” He, the 
master, stood for a moment gazing into the command- 
ing eyes opposite him before he turned and went hur- 
riedly to the phone and talked to Bricketts: 

“We rang the bell again with that last Pan-Ameri- 
can order. . . . Yes, Heller just called me a moment 
ago and read me the letter we got from ’em.” 

Two answering bangs collided in the exact middle 
of the line stretching from the lab to the elevator 
office. Overhearing Bull’s remarks to Bricketts, Cleve 
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Zimmer, with a malicious leer on his face, announced 
casually: “Well, Bull, I see that the wheat department 
of the Gander Mills has again shot the bull in the 
eye, if you know what I mean. What, if I may deign 
to ask, was it this time, $100,000 or something like 
that?” 

“You,” said the Bull bitingly, “go to hell!” 

Down in the elevator office, Bricketts, while he was 
getting a fresh chew of tobacco comfortably molded to 
the contour of his right jaw, was sharpening a pencil 
with a knife, both of which he had found in the sepa- 
rator tailings, just as he had found everything else, 
from collar button to watch, that he carried around 
with him. Before him, on the top of his improvised 
desk, was a calendar pad lying on its face. And you 
could tell by the crinkling lines that formed at the 
corners of his eyes that Bricketts’ peculiar sense of 
humor was working again. Before attacking the cal- 
endar pad with the pencil, however, he spat, rolled his 
cud, and then in a stentorian bass voice that belied 
his one-time sobriquet of One Lung, he sang: 


So-yo-yo-yown in the dar-yar-yar-yarkness, 

Or so-yo-yo-yown in the light; 

So-yo-yo-yown in our we-ye-ye-yeakness, 

Or so-yo-yo-yown in our might; 

Ga-yathered in time or e-ter-er-ni-ty— 

Su-u-ure, wah sure, will the har-ar-vust be! 
o> 


Convention Committees Named 


San Francisco, Cat.—At a recent meeting of the 
local chapter of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Gordon Darnell, chairman, announced the fol- 
lowing committees, to function during the junior na- 
tional convention to be held in San Francisco in Jan- 
uary, 1929: publicity, H. C. McClellan, H. Mullen, 
Edward Fleischmann, J. Schneider; reception, E. 
Fredericks, M. Kreling, R. Davis, Edward Link, Mr. 
Cash, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Leroe; sightseeing tours, C. B. 
Kress, C. Wetmore, Mr. Dierks, Mr. Christmas, F. 
Carlson, H. C. McClellan; program, R. Banzhaf, J. 
Mitchell, J. Risdon, H. Sterling, J. Whalen; golf 
tournament, W. Malberg, E. Fredericks, C. B. Kress, 
P. Meyers, M. Jennie; hotels, W. Doyle, W. Malberg, 
R. Jones, T. Robertson, J. L. Sporer. 

oe 


Bakery School Opening 


The fourth course of bakery scientific studies at 
Trent Institute, Guelph, Ont., will open Sept. 4, ac- 
cording to a bulletin recently issued by the Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada. The enrollment 
is limited to 21 students, and admission will be granted 
in the order of application. Two scholarships of $500 
each, the Julius Fleischmann Memorial scholarship and 
the H. E. Trent scholarship, are offered annually to 
the student qualifying, with the desire to study for one 
year from the date of the award and to apply himself 
to the studies as laid down in the curriculum of the 
school. All applications should be addressed to Harry 
E. Trent, secretary, 96 Bloor Street West, Toronto 
5, Ont. 

oS 


Canadian Bakers Protest Treaty 


According to a bulletin recently issued by the Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada, Canadian 
bakers and consumers are in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion as a result of the rising cost of raisins, due to the 
commercial treaty with Australia. Reports indicate 
that the 1928 raisin crop is poor, and efforts are being 
made to bring the conditions to the attention of the 
Canadian cabinet and legislature. “We are paying 
$1,250,000 for the privilege of carrying on the trading 
with Australia, largely to benefit the paper and fish 
industries,” says the bulletin. 


A JOINT field day, held under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association and the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association, was conducted last month at Penn- 
sylvania State College. Some of the millers and bakers who participated in the gathering are shown in the above engraving. The affair was so successful that it 


was decided to make it an annual event. 
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A Fleet of Reo Trucks Used by Richter’s Bakery, San Antonio, Texas 


The “Life , of a Baker’s Truck 


HAVE gotten 58,000 miles out of that truck 
and 49,000 out of the other one,” said a baker 
recently, pointing to two light fours standing 
in front of his store, “and still there are many 
good miles left in them.” A man who has 
spent some years as boss of a large commercial truck 
fleet was present and asked the baker a question: 

“What have your last 20,000 miles cost you—per 
mile of service?” 

“I don’t know that,” said the baker; “there have 
been some repairs and an overhauling. But there still 
are some good miles left in both of them.” 

“Ten to one that after you passed the 25,000-mile 
mark you began to pay a pretty stiff price for your 
hauling,” said the fleet boss. 

An argument ensued, and to back up his contention 
the fleet boss produced some interesting data. He 
pointed out that the bakery business wasn’t any too 
easy on trucks. Some pretty hard service is required. 
The notes made at the time may be of use to bakers 
using from one to six light trucks in their business. 
First, he pointed out that there are three main factors 
in the economical operation of bakery trucks, operat- 
ing costs, maintenance costs and depreciation per unit. 
Of the latter, two are of the most importance. These 
items are distinct from operating costs, depreciation 
representing the writing off on the store’s books of 
the entire original cost of the truck month by month. 

Here are the figures on the depreciation and main- 
tenance charges that may be expected in the trade 
under normal conditions: 

Average monthly —————Cars traded in every, 


mileage— Year 2 years 3 years 4 years 
|) BS $386.85 $287.53 $265.25 $275.56 
Mea keveceses 423.60 344.70 344.40 347.12 
0 ee 484.00 434.50 424.50 429.38 
hs «64000008 581.70 552.25 539.50 552.00 


The contention made by this fleet boss is that there 
is a greater loss to the store when a truck is run 
beyond its “economical mileage” than commonly sup- 
posed; that the mileage cost in hauling service in- 
creases in direct ratio to the mileage secured on the 
truck—after a certain distance has been covered. Ex- 
perience has proven that the cost per mile of a new 
four truck in the trade goes steadily downward until 
a certain mileage is reached, when the curve rises and 
continues upward to the end of the truck’s existence. 

This man didn’t make the contention that the life 
of all trucks in the retail end of the trade is the same. 
“I am speaking of averages,” he said. “Using averages 
as a basis, the dealer should check up and see whether 
he is paying too much for his delivery when he uses 
trucks that have ceased to operate economically.” 

There are many reasons why, after a certain mile- 
age, a truck becomes unprofitable. ‘They are: de- 
preciation in the quality of service, tendency to acci- 
dents, long idle periods in the shop, greater consump- 
tion of gas, oil and parts. 

As to maintenance, a truck of this type will become 
more expensive as it grows older—as its total mileage 
increases. The changing of models also affects re- 
placement as parts increase in cost or cannot be pro- 
cured at all. 

The running cost per mile becomes greater in direct 
ratio to the number of miles run. The first overhaul- 





‘By Henry Frommes 


ing charges must be spread over the mileage which has 
been had from the truck before overhauling, which 
will add considerably to the running cost. The second 
overhauling ditto. A careless or incompetent truck- 
man can add a fraction of a cent to the mile of 
operation through mere carelessness. 

The conclusion of this fleet boss was that the av- 
erage retailer will find it profitable to trade in his 
trucks or even scrap them at the end of the third or 
fourth year. After that, the rising costs of operation, 
the inferior service which affects the business of the 
store itself, tend to make hauling costs soar. 

As to depreciation, whether the store has one or 
five trucks, there is a necessity for amortizing each 
one. If the life of a truck is estimated at four years, 
and it cost $2,000, the dealer will amortize it by charg- 
ing the business $500 a year for four years until the 
truck is traded in. The allowance then given may be 
considered to be a profit on the transaction. 

A word about trading in. A good many in the 
trade are inclined to trade in too soon, and as many 
more are inclined to wait too long. To trade in a 
truck in one year usually is foolish and unnecessary— 
to wait five or six years is equally as foolish. A lib- 
eral trade in arrangement often lures some dealers to 
get rid of a perfectly good truck. Such an offer usu- 
ally doesn’t mean anything. After all, what the store 
needs is adequate and economical delivery service. As 
long as an old truck is doing the work at reasonable 
cost, it is unwise to trade in merely because a dealer 
makes an alluring offer. 


Importance of Repair Service 

I aes here from a statement made by a writer 
recently on the scrapping of obsolete trucks: “. . . a 
truck which has become an orphan or an obsolete 
model usually may be scrapped to profitable advan- 
tage. As a truck becomes older it is necessary that 
parts should be immediately available. . . . One of the 
big factors we had to take into consideration when we 
were simplifying our equipment was to select those 
types of cars that underwent the fewest engineering 
changes from year to year and the makers of which 
give good service on parts. This has been extremely 
important, for with some of the makes that we have 
owned it has many times occurred that a car stood idle 
on the floor for several days waiting for some minor 
part to come from the factory.” 

“No one,” said the fleet boss quoted earlier in this 
article, “can deny the fact that good care early in its 
life will extend the service period of any light truck, 
but even at that the profitable miles built into it are 
limited. It is simply that the ‘curve’ on the upkeep 
chart rises or lowers less sharply than in a case where 
the truck is not well cared for.” 

This boss also said that one of the best ways to 
guard against undue costs in truck operation for the 
average store in the trade ‘is to keep all parts of the 
car—bolts, nuts, etc—well tightened up at all times, 
this being even more important than some of the pre- 
cautions dealers take with their units. 

He added: “Don’t wait to-replace solid tires until 
they are worn out. Badly worn solids tend to injure 
the truck itself before its time. They run up the 


gasoline and oil bill, delay delivery and make for all 
around inefficiency. Replace tires early. To inter- 
change front with rear solids at regular intervals is 
a good idea, and has a direct bearing upon the life 
of the tires and the truck itself.” 


oo 


Some Formulas for Icing 


Formulas and methods for butterscotch icing, milk 
chocolate icing and chocolate icing were presented 
to bakers recently through the Gold Medal Bakers’ 
Service of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
These were: 


Butterscotch Icing 
5 lbs brown sugar 1 lb butter 
1% qts water % oz gelatine 
1 Ib malt or glucose 
Bring the mix to a boil, remove from fire and add 
enough XXXX (icing) sugar to bring icing to proper 
consistency. Flavor with vanilla. 


Milk Chocolate Icing 
Bring to a boil: 


5 lbs sugar 1 lb butter 
1% qts water 1 lb malt or glucose 
1 lb chocolate or cocoa (variable) 


Remove from fire and add 3 lbs XXXX (icing) 
sugar and 2 lbs milk powder sifted together. Then 
add sufficient icing sugar to bfing to proper con- 
sistency. 

Chocolate Icing 

Boil until 240 degrees Fahrenheit is reached the 

following: 


25 lbs granulated sugar 
6 lbs glucose 


5 lbs water 
5 lbs condensed milk 


Put in machine while hot and add: 


5 lbs XXXX (icing) sugar 2 oz gelatine 
2% Ibs chocolate liquor 1 qt water 
1 lb cocoa 2 oz vanilla 


Mix until smooth. 
Nore: More XXXX (icing) sugar can be added 
if icing is too soft. 
oo 


Gladness Bakeries, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Desiring to have its trade- 
mark and its corporate name identical, and finding it 
impossible to secure a copyright on the word “Happi- 
ness,” the Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul and Des 
Moines, Iowa, has changed its name to the Gladness 
Bakeries, Inc. No other change has been made, the 
officers remaining as before. The Gladness bakeries 
are operated by Harry F. Kane and E. F. Hoban, of 
St. Paul. 

oo 


Cost of Unleavened Bread 


According to the United States Daily, the United 
States Tariff Commission has ordered an investigation 
of the cost of production of unleavened bread. The 
details of the investigation were not disclosed. Pales- 
tine is the principal competing country in the manu- 
facture of this type of bread. 
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Quality Sweet Goods for ‘Bakers 


By Paul C. T. wert 


formerly Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright, 1928, by Paul C. T. Ewert 


THe baker who is alert for 
seasonal business would do 
well to give attention to wafers 
and macaroons during the hot 
summer months. These prod- 
ucts, being light and edible, are 
particularly attractive to the con- 
sumer who shuns heavier foods 
at this time of the year. Swiss, 
butter and vanilla wafers, as well 
as the various kinds of maca- 
roons and macaroon sticks, usu- 
ally are served at afternoon teas, 
at bridal parties and at wedding 
dinners. Likewise they are a 
tasty picnic food. As Mr. Ewert 
points out in the following arti- 
cle, which gives formulas for 
these products, the baker who 
features these sweet goods at this 
time should thereby add consid- 


erably to his sales total. 
7. * 


AFERS and macaroons usually 
WW are sold by the pound. Some 
tasty holiday or birthday gift 
boxes may be made up by the baker, 
using an assortment of each variety. 
The one who features these products 
stands a good chance to increase his 
business. 
SWISS WAFERS 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
1 Ib sugar 1% Ibs butter 
% Ib almond paste 
Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix 8 eggs, adding them 2 at 
atime. Sieve 1% lbs winter wheat flour 
into the mix. Fold in by hand until 
smooth. Take a cloth bag with a small 
plain tube in it; fill two thirds full of the 
mixture. Run out in various shapes 
in small sizes on greased and dusted 
flat pans. Bake at 350 degrees Fahren- 
_ BUTTER WAFERS 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
6 oz sugar 1 Ib butter 
Cream up light. Rub into the mix 3 
eggs, adding them 1 at a time. Add 10 
ce vanilla extract. Stir into the mix. 
Sieve 14%, lbs winter wheat flour into 
the mix. Fold in until smooth. Take a 
cloth bag with a small-sized star tube 
in it and fill two thirds full of the mix- 
ture. Run out into various shapes in 
small: sizes on greased and dusted flat 
pans. Trim tops with various kinds of 
nuts and cherry pieces, Bake at 350 
degrees. 
VANILLA WAFERS 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
1% Ibs sugar 1 lb butter 
Cream up light. Rub into mix 7 eggs, 
adding them 2 at a time. Add 15 cc 
vanilla extract, and stir into the mix. 
Sieve 1% lbs winter wheat flour into 
the mix and fold in until smooth. Take 
a cloth bag with a medium-sized plain 
tube in it; fill two thirds full of the mix- 
ture and run out on greased and dusted 
flat pans about the size of a nickel. 
Bake at 350 degrees. 


NUT MACAROONS 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
1 lb almond paste 
Break up into very small pieces. Rub 
into almond paste % pt egg whites, add- 
ing them 1 at a time. Rub into the 
mix 8 lbs granulated sugar and 4 oz flour 
which have been sieved together. Rub 
another pint of egg whites into the mix, 
adding them 2 at a time. Add 38 lbs 
grated walnuts and rub into the mix. 
Make a double paper bag cornucopia 
shaped and fill two thirds full of the 
mixture. Cut off the end of the bag so 
as to leave an opening about the size 
of a nickel. Run out on double flat pans 
that have been paper lined, about the 


size of a quarter. Bake on double flat 
pans at 350 degrees. Bake very light. 
FANCY MACAROONS 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
2 Ibs almond paste 1 oz butter 
The yellow of the rind and juice of 
1 lemon 
Break up the almond paste into very 
small pieces. Rub 4 egg whites into the 
mix, adding them 1 at a time. Sieve 1 
lb powdered sugar and stir into the 
mix. Add 1 gill of water; stir into the 
mix until smooth. Take a double paper 
bag, cornucopia shaped. Cut off the ends 
of the tube so as to leave an opening 
about the size of a nickel. Put a me- 
dium-sized star tube in it; fill the bag 
two thirds full of the mixture. Take 
double flat pans that have been paper 
lined and run out in various shapes on 
the papers about an inch and a half 
apart. Trim tops with blanched almonds, 
cherry pieces and candied pineapple. 
Set them aside and let them stand over 
night for drying. The next morning 
bake at 400 degrees just enough to give 
them a nice, light brown color. After 
baking, while they are hot, wash them on 
top with gum arabic wash, using a flat 
brush. 
PLAIN ALMOND MACAROONS 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
2 Ibs almond paste 
Break up into small pieces. Rub into 
almond paste 7 egg whites, adding them 
1 at a time. Add 1% lbs granulated 
sugar and stir into the mix. Rub into 
mix another 7 egg whites, adding them 2 
at a time. Sieve 1 lb granulated sugar 


with 2 oz flour in it into the mix. Rub 
until smooth. Take a double paper bag, 
cornucopia shaped, filled two thirds full 
of the mixture. Cut off the end of the 
tube so as to leave an opening about the 
size of a nickel. Run out on double flat 
pans that have been paper lined, about 
the size of a quarter. Just before plac- 
ing them in the oven tap them on top 
with a wet cloth. Bake on double flat 
pans at 350 degrees. 

CHOCOLATE ALMOND MACAROONS 

Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 lb almond paste 

Break up into small pieces. Rub into 
almond paste 4 egg whites, adding them 
1 at atime. Sieve 4 times on two sheets 
of paper 1% lbs granulated sugar and 
2 oz cocoa. Add and stir into the mix. 
Rub another 5 egg whites into the mix, 
adding them 2 at a time. Make a double 
paper bag, cornucopia shaped, and pro- 
ceed the same as for plain macaroons. 


COCONUT KISSES 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a beating kettle: 

1 pt egg whites 

1 lb granulated sugar 

Beat until stiff. Sieve on two sheets of 
paper 1 lb powdered sugar, 2 oz flour, 2 
oz corn starch. Add 1% lbs macaroon 
coconut. Mix these ingredients togeth- 
er dry. Add to the beaten egg whites. 
Fold in very lightly, just enough to get 
them in. Make a double paper bag, 
cornucopia shaped; cut off the ends of 
the bag so as to leave an opening about 
the size of a nickel. Place a medium- 
sized star tube in it; fill two thirds full 





THE Eastern Star cake, shown above, should be iced with a white cream stock 

icing. Take a piece of paper 8x12 inches; fold in half, making it 8x6. Hold 
the sheet lengthwise. Starting 4, inches from the end, fold on a bias and crease. 
Fold top edge over and the projecting edge under. Cut on a 45-degree angle so 
as to make a five-pointed star. Place the star in the center on top of the cake. 
Outline with a small paper tube filled with white royal icing. Then make five 
small tubes. Fill one with yellow royal icing, one with blue royal, one with red 
royal, one with green royal and one with white royal. Have the icing soft enough 
so that it will flow evenly. Then make the center point of the star on top yellow. 
Working to the right, fill in the next one white, next green, next red and the 


last one blue. 


Let stand until icing hardens, then make emblems on top and 


letters in the center. The border about the top is made with a small paper tube 
alternating yellow and blue all the way around. That around the top edge is 
made with a No. 24 star tube filled with white royal icing. Then add a series 
of solid circles all the way around the top edge. Take a small paper tube filled 
with blue royal icing and place a blue dot in the center of each white circle. 
The border around the side of the cake is made with a small paper tube filled 
with red royal icing. That around the bottom edge is made with a No. 24 star 
tube filled with white royal icing, making a series of complete circles and placing 


a small red dot in the center of each. 





of the mixture. 


Run out on greased 
and dusted flat pans in solid circles 


about the size of a quarter. 


Bake at 
300 degrees. 


ALMOND COCONUT MACAROONS 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

2 Ibs almond paste 

Break up into very small pieces. Rub 
into almond paste 42 pt egg whites, add- 
ing them 1 at a time. Add 2 lbs granu- 
lated sugar and stir into the mix. Rub 
another pint of egg whites into the mix, 
adding them 2 at a time. Add 1 lb 
macaroon coconut. Sieve 1 lb powdered 
sugar, 4 oz corn starch and % oz baking 
powder into the mix. Rub until smooth. 
Take a double paper bag, cornucopia 
shaped, filled two thirds full of the mix- 
ture. Cut off the end of the tube so as 
to leave an opening about the size of a 
nickel. Run out on double flat pans that 
have been paper lined, about the size of 
a quarter. Bake on double pans at 350 
degrees. 


GUM ARABIC WASH 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a small kettle: 
% pt boiling water 
Add 2 oz gum arabic powder and 2 
oz granulated sugar. Place on fire and 
stir until thoroughly dissolved. 


NUT MACAROON STICKS 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 lb almond paste 

Break up into small pieces. Rub into 
almond paste 4 egg whites, adding them 
1 at a time. Sieve 1%4 lbs granulated 
sugar with 1 oz flour in it into the mix. 
Stir until smooth. Rub another 3 egg 
whites into the mix. Place in an alumi- 
num or copper kettle; put on an open fire 
and stir continually until the mixture is 
warm enough so that it starts to bubble. 
Take off fire and add 3 oz chopped wal- 
nuts. Spread mixture on three sheets 
of wafer paper which have been pre- 
viously prepared. Let stand until it be- 
comes firm. Cut each sheet of wafer pa- 
per twice lengthwise, making three strips 
out of each sheet. Cut the strips into 
bars % inch wide. Place on flat pans 
1% inches apart. Bake at 350 degrees. 


MERINGUE KISSES 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a beating kettle: 


1 lb granulated sugar 
1 pt egg whites 


Place in double boiler on fire and beat 


‘until the mixture is 110 degrees. Take 


off fire and beat on machine until stiff. 
Sieve 2 lbs powdered sugar; add to 
beaten egg whites and fold in just enough 
to get it in. Take a cloth bag with a 
medium-sized star tube in it; fill two 
thirds full of the mixture. Run out in 
various shapes on wet boards with pa- 
per on top. Decorate tops with miaca- 
roon coconut or finely chopped nuts; 
dust very lightly with granulated sugar. 
Bake in oven at 275 degrees. After bak- 
ing pull them off the papers, and place 
two halves together. They are also used 
as ice cream or whipped cream filled 
shells. If to be used for the latter, when 
you remove them from the boards take 
out centers with a spoon. 


CHOCOLATE MACAROON STICKS 
Formula and Method 

Scale into an aluminum or copper 
kettle: 

1% lbs granulated sugar 

4 oz shaved chocolate 

6 oZ macaroon coconut 

12 oz chopped almond nuts 

Mix these ingredients together dry. 
Add % pt egg white. Stir into the mix. 
Place on fire and stir continually until 
it starts to bubble. Add 1% oz flour. 
Take off fire and stir into the mix. 
Spread mixture on three sheets of wafer 
paper and let stand over night. The 
next morning cut each sheet twice, mak- 
ing 3 strips out of each sheet. Cut into 
bars % inch wide, and place on flat pans 
1% inches apart. Bake at 350 degrees. 
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Some. Legends and Superstitions 
Concerning Bread 


By R. W. Hornsey 
President of the Leeds (Eng.) Retailers’ Association 


\* might be expected in an article of 


such worldwide consumption as 

bread, there was a _ considerable 
amount of folk lore and many ancient 
customs attendant upon it. Of all the 
extraordinary uses to which a loaf could 
be put one would mention that of sin- 
eating, by which, at a funeral, a man 
was found who would, for a small fee, 
eat a loaf of bread and by which he 
was supposed to take the dead man’s 
sins upon himself. 

John Aubrey wrote in 1686 in refer- 
ence to this custom, “In the County of 
Hereford was an old custom to have poor 
people who were to take upon them all 
the sins of the deceased.” The manner 
was that when the corpse was brought 


out of the house and laid on the bier a 
loaf of bread was given to the sin-eater 
over the body, also a gossip’s bowl full 
of beer which he drank, with the sum 
of 6d in consideration whereof he took 
upon himself all the sins of the defunct, 
and freed him or her from walking after 
death. A thought which alluded to the 
scapegoat was found in Leviticus XVI, 
21, viz: “And Aaron shall lay both his 
hands upon the head of a live goat, and 
confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their trans- 
gressions in all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat, nal shall 
send him away by the hand of a fit 
man into the wilderness.” 

A writer in 1881 mentioned that cus- 
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tom, although in a slightly different form. 
He stated that when a person died the 
sin-eater for the district was sent for, 
who placed a plate of salt and bread on 
the breast of the deceased person. He 
then uttered an incantation over the 
bread, after which he proceeded to eat 
it, thereby eating the sins of the dead 
person. This done, he received a fee of 
2s 6d, after which he vanished as quickly 
as possible, all the friends and relatives 
of the deceased aiding his exit with 
blows, kicks, and other indications of 
their faith in the service he had ren- 
dered. Just over 100 years ago that 
curious superstition was pretty general, 
and the eating of funeral biscuits in 
those days was a survival of the custom. 

One of the most peculiar uses to which 
a loaf of bread could be put was the 
discovery of the bodies of drowned per- 
sons. For this purpose it was usual to 
cut a piece out of a loaf and pour in a 
little quicksilver. The piece was then re- 
placed and tied firmly in its original 
position, and thrown into the water at 


+) ake 


the spot where the person was. supposed 
to have fallen in, the loaf being expected 
to float down the stream until it came to 
the place where the body was, when it was 
supposed to remain stationary, or else 
begin to eddy round and round, thus in- 
dicating the sought-for spot. 

There were several recorded cases. of 
such being successful, one recorded in a 
trade paper of Jan. 14, 1921, showing a 
body being found after being in the water 
for 17 days. A loaf containing mercury 
was said to have located a body at 
Wheelock, in Cheshire. The body could 
not be found, and after six days the 
method of the loaf and the mercury was 
suggested by an old boatman. The loaf 
was floated, swirled on the surface of the 
water, and came to a stop directly over 
the body, which was then recovered by 
dragging. Nor was this superstition con- 
fined to England, for in Brittany a light- 
ed taper was fixed to a loaf consecrated 
to St. Nicholas, and then abandoned to 
the retreating current, and where the 
loaf stopped there they expected to find 
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the body. In Germany the name of the 
drowned person was inscribed on the 
bread. 

At one time it was customary for 
housewives, and he believed it was even 
now, to make a cross on each loaf be- 
fore placing it in the oven. Various ex- 
planations had been assigned for this 
custom, the common one being that it 
prevented the bread from being heavy. 
Some said it was to keep it from being 
bewitched; others maintained that the 
sign of the cross kept the bread from 
going moldy. A quotation stated that in 
some countries a religious meaning was 
ascribed to the cross, and a special vir- 
tue. In upper Brittany it was said that 
the bread lasted longer, and that it was 
a souvenir of the miracle of the five 
loaves. When Christ fed the multitude 
it was said He made a cross on each loaf. 

A legend of upper Brittany narrated 
that one day the Blessed Virgin, being 
on earth, asked alms from a widow who 
shared a big piece of bread with her. 
Before cutting it the Virgin made a 
cross on it with a knife. After that the 
loaf never grew smaller. Since then it 
had been customary to make a cross on 
a loaf by cutting. Any one cutting a 
loaf without first making a cross on it 
was said to be in danger of misfortune. 
When cutting a loaf with an iron knife, 
which was accursed, the Sicilians began 
by kissing the knife, and said a prayer 
to implore the grace of God. As, how- 
ever, evil spirits and malicious furies 
were generally supposed to be powerless 
when confronted with the sign of the 
cross there was every reason to suppose 
that that was the origin of the custom. 

In days gone by, bread was used as a 
charm to keep witches away, no doubt 
from it being stamped with the sign of 
the cross. Herrick, for instance, alluded 
to this usage in the following rhyme: 

Bring the holy crust of bread, 
Lay it underneath the head, 
'Tis a certain charm to keep 
Hags away while children sleep. 

Herrick also referred to the custom of 
carrying a crust of bread in the pocket 
for luck’s sake in. the following lines: 

If ye fear to be affrighted 

When ye are by chance benighted, 
In your pocket for a trust 

Carry nothing but a crust, 

For that holy piece of bread 
Charms the danger of the dread. 

In Sweden it was the custom for a 
bride to fill her pockets with bread, 
which she dispensed to every one she met 
on her way to church. Every piece thus 
disposed of was supposed to avert a mis- 
fortune. 

Bread, too, had long been employed 
as a physical charm for the cure of va- 
rious complaints. Thus an old book en- 
titled “A Work for Householders,” writ- 
ten in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, gave the charm as in use for 
toothache. “The charmer taketh a piece 
of white bread and saith over that bread 
the Pater Noster, and maketh a cross 
upon the bread, then doth he lay that 
piece of bread upon the tooth that acheth, 
or unto any other sore, turning the cross 
unto the sore or disease, and so is the 
person healed.” 

Then there was the famous Good Fri- 
day bread, dating from Saxon times, 
which was in request for its medicinal 
virtues, being considered a _ sovereign 
remedy for internal diarrhoea when grat- 
ed in a small quantity of water. An 
anecdote was told of a cottager who la- 
mented that her poor neighbor must cer- 
tainly die because she had already given 
her two doses of that bread, but, unfor- 
tunately, without success. Indeed, in 
days gone by so much importance was 
attached to that bread that there were 
few country houses at which it was not 
to be found. 

Hove said that in the houses of some 
ignorant people a Good Friday bun was 
kept for luck all the year around. Some 
one about 30 years ago saw one of those 
buns in a Welsh inn, and the landlord 
explained that it was a kind of insur- 
ance against fire. In Dorsetshire it was 
thought to this day by some people that 
a hot cross-bun baked on Good Friday 
and hung over the chimney-piece pre- 
vented the bread baked in the house dur- 
ing the year from becoming stringy. 
Christmas bread in some parts of the 
world was also credited wink spental vir- 
tues. A little Christmas loaf, very dry, 
was sometimes to be seen hanging from 
the rafters in farmhouses. 


But these were not the only ways in 
which bread had been a source of super- 
stition, it having held a prominent place 
in numerous curious ceremonies. Thus 
sailors used it as offerings to propitiate 
the elements, and they were told how the 
seafaring community of Greece in the 
seventeenth century were accustomed to 
take to sea 30 loaves consecrated and 
named after St. Nicholas. In cases of a 
storm these loaves were thrown into the 
sea, one by one, until they had succeeded 
in calming the waves. Among further 
beliefs current among sailors in our own 
country was the notion that it was un- 
lucky to turn a loaf upside down after 
helping oneself from it, the idea being 
that for every loaf so turned a ship 
would be wrecked. 

How Vienna bread came to be often 
made in crescent shape is an interesting 
story. Many years ago, when there was 
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said, to a great age. Moldy bread gave 
to singers a clear voice, while it also 
cleared the sight. There was also a 
Russian proverb that those who ate 
moldy bread would be able to swim 
easily. If this was more widely known 
it might solve the stale bread question, 
or become a profitable side line. In the 
Vosges, when bread began to grow 
moldy, parents who had a daughter took 
it as a sign that it was time for her mar- 
riage. 

Some customers’ complaints might be 
explained by the following superstitions: 
Bakers must not use bad language in 
upper Brittany when putting bread into 
the oven; the bread would not bake well, 
and, unless eaten immediately, grew 
moldy. When a baker whistled while 
making bread those who ate the bread 
got wind on the stomach. A woman 
must not sing while making bread in 





To decorate the Masonic cake shown above, Paul C. T. Ewert, its designer, 
advises first icing it with a white cream icing. Take a small paper tube filled 
with yellow royal icing. Make the letters across the top of the cake, outline the 


emblem and make the letters across the bottom of the cake. 
paper tube filled with brown royal icing. Fill in the compass and square. 


Take another 
With 


the tube of yellow royal icing make the letter “G” in the center between the 


compass and square. 


Take another paper tube filled with soft blue royal icing, 


and fill in the field around the “G.” Fill a bag containing a leaf tube two thirds 
full of yellow royal icing and make a leaf border all around the top edge of the 


cake. 
design around the side of the cake. 


Then with a small paper tube filled with yellow royal icing make the 
Take a No. 24 star tube filled with yellow 


royal icing and make the border around the bottom edge of the cake, which is 


a series of solid circles with a blue dot in the center. 


Also put a blue dot in 


the center toward the top of the leaf border around the top edge of the cake. 


war between the Austrians and _ the 
Turks, the city of Vienna was besieged 
and so closely invested that the famine 
seemed certain unless the inhabitants 
yielded and surrendered to the Turks. 
One day a baker in his cellar noticed a 
peculiar noise, and, looking about, dis- 
covered that a boy’s drum on the ground 
in a corner had some marbles on the 
parchment, which every little while 
danced about and caused the odd sound. 
Surprised, he listened intently, and 
found that the noise was repeated at reg- 
ular intervals. He put his ear to the 
ground and could distinguish a thumping 
sound which, on reflection, he concluded 
must be produced by the enemy under- 
mining the city. He went to the authori- 
ties with his story, but at first it was 
discredited. At last the general in com- 
mand made an investigation and found 
the baker’s suspicions correct. A coun- 
ter mine was made and exploded, and the 
Turks repulsed. 

On the restoration of peace the em- 
peror sent for the baker and, expressing 
his gratitude to him for having saved the 
city, asked what reward he would claim. 
The modest baker refused riches or rank, 
but only asked the privilege of making 
his bread thereafter in the form of the 
crescent, which had so long been their 
terror, so that it might be a reminder to 
those who ate it that the God of the 
Christian was greater than the God of 
the infidel. So the imperial order was 


issued granting the baker and. his de- 
scendants the sole right to make their 
bread in its present shape. 

Very cunningly, moldy bread was sup- 
posed to have special virtues of its own. 
Those who ate plenty of it lived, it was 





Scotland, on penalty of having to weep, 
before the bread was eaten, for the same 
length of time as she sang while knead- 
ing. 

One day some time ago a policeman 
happened to notice a seedy man acting 
rather suspiciously. The man was at the 
door of a woman who was known for 
her charity. The policeman waylaid the 
seedy man and inquired what he had 
been doing. The man replied that he 
had been doing nothing. The policeman 
observed, “Let me see what you have in 
your pockets.” Quite a collection of 
cakes, buns and tarts was found. “If 
you were not begging, how do you ac- 
count for these?” “That is easily ex- 


plained,” replied the man, “I am a 
traveler for a baker. These are my 
samples.” 
<_<] 
The Manna of the 
Israelites 


By L. C. Breed 


N response to the murmurings of the 
I famishing Israelites, while in the wil- 

derness, on the fifteenth day of the 
second month after their departure from 
Egypt, Moses announced to them that at 
even they would be provided with flesh, 
and in the morning they would be sup- 
plied with bread. At even the quail came 
up and covered the camp; and in the 
morning the dew lay on the ground round 
about the host. When the dew disap- 
peared, there lay a round, scalelike thing, 
as small as the hoar frost on the pieces 
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that the people named “manna,” which 
might be translated, “What is this?” 

Moses directed them to gather of it ac- 
cording to the number of persons in each 
man’s family. Bible scholars estimate 
that the amount averaged three and one 
half quarts. If this exceeded a man’s 
needs, he gave the surplus to any one of 
his neighbors who had a larger family, 
No one had leave to retain any manna, 
and those who did so found it soon he- 
came wormy. On the sixth day they were 
directed to gather twice the usual quan- 
tity, the surplus to be kept for use on the 
Sabbath, and it was found that it kept 
well enough for that time and was per- 
fectly edible. 

The manna was in form like coriander 
seed (which is about one sixth of an inch 
in diameter), of a color,of bdelliun, which 
is a gummy secretion of a yellowish white 
color. The grains were rubbed between 
two stones or pounded in a mortar into 
flour, and then the flour was prepared 
and baked in the form of cakes or waf- 
ers, the taste of which was as if honey 
and oil were in part the constituents. It 
is estimated that’ the manna covered an 
area 2,000 cubits square, and is supposed 
to have remained on the ground until four 
hours after sunrise. It was collected soon 
after it fell for, in spite of its hard sub- 
stance, it melted in the sun. The manna 
fell to the depth of 60 cubits, and pro- 
vided food for upward of 600,000 persons. 
It is supposed that the reason why it fell 
every day for six days was because the 
Israelites, as they journeyed from time 
to time, could not be incumbered with its 
burden. Upward of 300 tons of manna 
fell each day, with a double quantity on 
the sixth day. 

After a considerable period of time, the 
Israelites again made complaint to Moses 
and told him that their souls loathed this 
light bread. For murmuring against 
their food they were rebuked. The Bible 
states that manna continued to be eaten 
by the people as a part of their food until 
they came to Canaan, a period of 40 
years. 

Biblical manna has been thought to be 
identified with lichen, which is met with in 
Arabia and many parts of western Asia. 
It first forms thick, wrinkled and warted 
crusts on stones, preferably on small 
fragments of limestone; on breaking, it 
appears white as a crushed grain of corn. 
As they get older, the crusts separate 
from their substratum and become rolled 
back; ultimately the loosened piece forms 
an elliptical or spherical warted body. 
Owing to their extreme lightness, these 
pieces are rolled about by the wind and 
are carried hither and thither in the air, 
which in dry countries is the means of 
their distribution. Where, on the other 
hand, there are heavy rains, the pieces 
are washed along by the water and de- 
posited in great heaps, from which a 
single man can in a day collect about 
12,000 to 20,000 pieces, varying in size 
from a pea to a hazelnut. In the steppe 
region and in the high land of southwest- 
ern Asia the manna lichen is used as a 
substitute for corn in years of famine— 
being ground in the same way and baked 
into a species of bread. 

Subsequently to the original account of 
the fall of manna, it is referred to in the 
Scriptures, both in the Old and the New 
Testaments. In the literature of vari- 
ous nations it is spoken of, and, for ex- 
ample, it is referred to by Shakespeare. 

In the Peninsula of Sinai, on the route 
of the Israelites, a species of tamarisk 
is found to exude a sweet, honeylike sub- 
stance where its bark is pierced by an 
insect. It collects upon the twigs, and 
falls to the ground. The Arabs, who 
gather it to sell to pilgrims, call it “heav- 
enly manna.” It is white at first, but 
turns yellow; in the early morning it is 
of the consistency of wax, but when the 
sun is hot it disappears. This substance 
occurs only after midsummer, and for 
but a month or two at the most. 

oad 
BAKERS’ HORSES WIN PRIZES 


Betrast, Iretanp.—In competitions 
held at the Coleraine and the Antrim & 
Ballymena agricultural shows, first prizes 
in the class for harness horses, cobs and 
ponies were won by animals owned by 
John McWatters and John Warwick, two 
of the largest bakers in Belfast, who 
have become known as owners and ex- 
hibitors of beautiful horses. 
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Promoting ‘Bread Consumption by ‘Kadio 


DUCATION is the modern note in food 

advertising. The canners of fruit give salad 

and dessert recipes, the condensed milk 

manufacturers show the housewife how to 

use their milk in nourishing recipes simple 
to follow. The manufacturers of chocolate, of pre- 
pared mayonnaise, of sweetened gelatines, of flavoring 
extracts, etc., all instruct the woman how to best use 
their products in the home. The advertisers carry 
on this campaign at the cost of several millions of 
dollars. 

What bearing has this modern emphasis on neepes 
and uses of food on the baking industry? The baker 
is a competitor with all other food manufacturers for 
the household dollar. It is unwise to ignore the mod- 
ern trend, yet some bakers persist in the ancient sell- 
ing methods, thoroughly adequate 20 years ago, but 
ineffectual today. 

The baker and his salespeople are in daily contact 
with customers. If the salesgirls are instructed in 
time saving and delicious ways to use bakery products, 
they can pass on these recipes and household sugges- 
tions to their customers. This campaign of bread 
usage education is a form of suggestive selling. It is 
employed today in all highly successful bakeries. 

Recently a long list of bread recipes was broad- 
casted from the Dunwoody Industrial Institute station 
in Minneapolis. Most of that educational radio ad- 
dress is reprinted here, in the hope that bakers will 
call the attention of their saleswomen to the interest- 
ing and time saving summer dishes made from bakers’ 
bread, and encourage them to pass on this information 
to customers. 

“Glance through the food advertisements in the 
national magazines. Canned fruit, canned vegetables, 
meats and fish. And what, besides quality, do all the 
manufacturers stress in their advertisements? They 
all stress the fact that their quality canned foods will 
save you time, labor and worry during the summer. 

“The makers of canned goods certainly do help to 
solve the problem of lighter work for women during 
the hot days. But the food canner is not the only 
one who deserves the busy woman’s gratitude. She 
has another friend, and that is the neighborhood baker. 
You see, the baker offers you food that is prepared 
ready to use. He offers you quality, too, just as the 
canner does, and he offers you something more—name- 
ly, freshness. Therefore your baker deserves much 
thought these days. 


Sandwiches in Summer 


“LJ OT weather is sandwich time. Many a good warm 

weather lunch is made of two slices of whole- 
some bread. and a slice of meat or cheese. This, with 
a cup of coffee or a glass of milk, often seems the 
‘just what we wanted’ bite to eat when the thermome- 
ter goes soaring. 

“Tea time has an extra appeal now, too. Lawns 
and porches, or that large window with an awning— 
rather nice places for a cup of tea and some delicate 
sandwiches of chopped green lettuce, nuts, cream 
cheese, canned meats or any other tempting mixture. 
Your baker of course has fresh bread ready for you 
at all hours of the day—graham bread, white, rye, 
whole wheat, crisp rolls for sandwiches, or soft rolls 
if you like them better—not canned, but ready to use, 
labor saving quality food. 

“Every woman has her own sandwich recipes. In 
fact, we have asked a great many well-known hostesses 
in Minnesota cities and towns to tell us their most 
delicious sandwich recipes so that we could pass the 
good word along. We received hundreds of recipes 
from these gracious housewives, but time is too short 
to give more than a few of them. 

“First, I shall give you some for more substantial 
sandwiches which you can use for your luncheon. 
Children like sandwiches as well as their parents, and 
the housewife likes them best of all when lunchtime 
comes around, because they feed her family well and 
also save her trouble and extra work. 

“Here’s one everybody will like, and the mixture 
can be prepared early in the morning before the sun 
gets too hot. The ingredients are five slices of fried 
bacon, three hard-boiled eggs, one small onion and 
some high grade prepared mayonnaise. Put the bacon, 
eggs and onion through the meat chopper. Then mix 
in enough prepared mayonnaise to make a good 
spreading mixture. Keep on ice until lunchtime, then 
spread between two buttered slices of bread, one white 
and one whole wheat. It is not necessary to remove 
crusts for luncheon sandwiches, but be sure to spread 
the butter evenly, covering the entire slice. 

“A rather unusual meat filling is made with boiled 
ham, sweet cream and a little chopped spinach. Put 
the ham and spinach through the chopper, then stir in 
enough cream to make a good spreading consistency. 
This is fine for the children, especially if you cut the 
bread fairly thick and spread generously with butter. 
Give them hot chocolate or coffee from which the caf- 
feine has been scientifically removed. 

“Chopped lamb or beef mixed with lettuce, capers 
and pickles always brings praise for the woman who 
makes her sandwiches this way. Keep the larger 


leaves from your lettuce for sandwiches; shred or 
chop them, and add them to all meat mixture. You 
can’t give your family too many greens in the summer. 

“Nuts and cheese, with dates or figs, all chopped 
fine and spread between the buttered slices of the 
popular sandwich roll—sounds pretty good, doesn’t it, 
and it’s as easy to make as it’s good to eat. 

“If your family wants a warm dish for lunch, toast 
your sandwiches—the crisp, hot slices of bread, nour- 
ishing, filling, and a glass of milk; these make a per- 
fect balanced lunch. It will not only taste good, but 
will be nourishing and body building. 

“The ways of making lunch or picnic sandwiches are 
endless. There is always something good for sand- 
wiches left over from dinner, and there is always a 
baker ready to serve you. 


Variety in Sandwiches 


“"T EATIME sandwiches are usually more delicate. 
Your baker makes a special sandwich loaf which 
slices perfectly and has practically no crust. 

“Many hostesses combine white and whole wheat 
slices to make their sandwiches a bit more unusual, 
and some like to make open sandwiches, one slice of 
bread only, cut into an attractive shape and spread 
with an appealing mixture. But whatever way you 
prefer, there is always just the right kind of bread 
to use. Fresh bread, don’t forget; fragrant, body 
building and inexpensive. 

“Cucumber sandwiches are delicious for tea. To 
make the thin slices of peeled cucumbers very crisp, 
let them stand a while in salted ice water. Use thin 
slices of bread generously spread with butter. Drain 
the sliced cucumbers; lay them on the bread, and cover 
with thick mayonnaise. Place some chopped lettuce 
leaves over the mayonnaise, and cover with the second 
slice of bread. 

“Cream cheese and tart currant jelly, carefully 
blended together and spread between thin slices of 
whole wheat bread, make a sandwich of unusual 
piquancy and color. 

“Rye bread seems to go particularly well with fish 
mixture. Try a paste made of sardines, a little lemon 
juice, a drop or two of Worcester sauce and plenty 
of chopped lettuce. Spread this on rye bread. If 
your tea guests don’t call again soon after that, there 
is something wrong with them. 

“Raisin bread, cut very thin and generously but- 
tered, makes delicate sandwiches, too. You see, the 


[SABELLE SCHLENSKER, shown above, is gaining 

a college education through her ability to bake. 
Not so long ago she won a scholarship good for four 
years at a university on the strength of a culinary 
exhibit in which cake, bread and biscuits played an 
important part. Miss Schlensker learned how to bake 
in the home demonstration department of Igleheart 
Bros., millers, Evansville, Ind., where she worked for 
some time, and by whom she was aided in her success- 
ful attempt to win the scholarship. While she is at 
college Miss Schlensker will support herself by giving 
baking demonstrations during her spare time. 





tea hostess likes to offer a variety of dainty sand- 
wiches to her friends. The baker knows this, so he 
makes several kinds of bread for her use. 

“A very cool sandwich, and one easy to make, is 
the tomato. Slice ripe tomatoes as thin as possible; 
lay them on the slices of bread and cover with pre- 
pared mayonnaise mixed with plenty of chopped let- 
tuce and a little paprika. 

“Apples are cooling. Chop them fine and dust 
with a little salt. Use a thick mayonnaise to which 
you have added chopped nut meats. Spread this mix- 
ture between slices of white bread. 

“Cherries and nuts and cream cheese are good, 
too. Remove the pits from the cherries, then chop 
fine the nut meats and mix together with the cream 
cheese. Use one white and one whole wheat slice 
for this sandwich. 

“Marmalade and cream cheese make a fine mixture. 
Jams, peanut butter, pimento cheese, all have their 
share in summer foods. If you like sweet sandwiches, 
try honey and nut mixture with whole wheat bread, 
or chopped stewed prunes and nuts flavored with a 
little lemon juice. Raisins, chopped and mixed with 
peanut butter, offer all the food and flavor you can 
ask for. Give these to the children. : 

“To give your tea party a bit of an air, to make 
it just a little more delightful, try ginger pear sand- 
wiches. For these use baker’s brown bread. Spread 
cream cheese on very thin slices of brown bread and 
then cover with a layer of finely cut up preserved 
ginger pears. Can you imagine how good these will 
taste with a fragrant cup of tea? 

“Or else serve a fruit jelly salad, made of mixed 
diced fruits molded in lemon flavored gelatine. Serve 
with mayonnaise, warm baker’s crumb cake and tea. 

“Another particularly fine brown bread sandwich is 
made with cream cheese, chopped pecans and canned 
pineapples. Use a half cupful of cream cheese, half 
cupful of chopped peacan nuts, and half cupful of 
shredded canned pineapple. Work the cream cheese 
with a fork until soft. Then add the chopped pecans 
and pineapple. Mix together thoroughly. Now cut 
your loaf of baker’s brown bread into thin slices. But- 
ter half of them. Spread the other slices with the 
cream cheese, pecan and pineapple mixture. Then 
make the slices of brown bread into sandwiches. 

“T had intended to give you just a few of these 
sandwich recipes, but I became so hungry talking to 
you about these delicious summertime ways of profit- 
ing by baker’s loaves that I told you more than I had 
planned. Yet I think you will be ready to forgive 
me. Am I right? Though I can’t hear you say ‘Yes, 
I feel pretty sure you said it. Every one likes to 
learn more ways of making good things to eat. And 
as sandwiches are very good things to eat, I take it 
for granted you were interested. 

“All the prominent hostesses who helped me to 
collect these recipes sent along instructions how to 
make the bread taste better. I shall tell you briefly 
what they told me. 

“In the first place, always use a large and very 
sharp knife. Otherwise, you will not be able to cut the 
baker’s bread thin enough. 

“The luncheon sandwiches are better with the crusts 
left on. But tea sandwiches are more delicate when 
crusts are removed. 

“Remove all crust from the loaf, cutting from both 
sides first, then the top and, finally, the ends. Next, 
slice thin. ' 


Lemon Butter Spread 


Kt REAM the butter with a spoon, so that you can 

spread it more easily. Some women add a few 
drops of lemon juice to the butter, especially when 
they are making sandwiches with a fish mixture. In 
fact, plain slices of bread spread with lemon butter 
make a very delicate sandwich. 

“When you pfepare your sandwiches some time 
before serving them, the best way to keep them moist 
and fresh is to wrap them in a damp towel. 

“Remember these things when you make sand- 
wiches. They are necessary if you want delicious 
sandwiches. Use plenty of salad dressing, and have 
it thick. A thin dressing will run, and make the 
bread sloppy. Season your mixtures well. Use plenty 
of chopped lettuce. Take advantage of the baker’s 
wide variety of breads—use different kinds, such as 
white, rye, whole wheat, brown, sandwich loaf and 
sandwich rolls. Use two kinds of bread in the same 
sandwich whenever the mixture permits. Cut your 
slices into novel and attractive shapes, using cooky 
cutters. The top of a baking powder tin makes a 
fine cutter for round sandwiches. 

“For the sake of variety, make open sandwiches 
sometimes. The Germans usually make theirs this 
way. When I was in Berlin a few years ago I think 
IT must have eaten literally thousands of these open 
tempters of a man’s appetite. They look as good as 
they taste—and that makes them actually handsome. 

“T hope all these sandwich recipes have taken your 
mind off the hot weather. They really should, for 
sandwiches will solve that eternal puzzle—‘What shall 
we eat today?” 
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The Biscuit and Cracker 
Baker’s Problems 


By Walter Mitera 
In the Dunwoody Baking Alumni Association Bulletin 


HE one aim of a cracker and biscuit baker today 

is to maintain a uniform quality product at the 

lowest possible cost. This, however, is possibly 
only by application of scientific methods and organiza- 
tion of the highest type. 

The product known on the market as soda cracker 
under its various names, forms and shapes is made 
of dough which belongs to a class of doughs leavened 
with alcoholic fermentation (yeast) and chemicals. 
Such dough consists chiefly of soft winter wheat flour, 
water, salt and some form of shortening. The latter 
also acts as a leavening agent and contributes to the 
flakiness of the cracker. A certain per cent of some 
form of sugar may also be added to stimulate the 
fermentation and bring out certain desired color in 
the product. 

Soda cracker dough is usually made by a long 
sponge method with 60 per cent flour for the sponge 
and 40 per cent for the dough. All the water is used 
in the sponge. One method of sponge setting is 
that of putting the shortening into the sponge. The 
other method calls for the setting of the sponge of 
flour, water and yeast. With the first method the 
sponge must be somewhat older or it must be set a 
few degrees. warmer. This method produces a good 
cracker, but is slightly darker in color than crackers 
made from the first sponge. One advantage of this 
sponge method is that a nutty flavor is produced in 
the finished piece which is not present in the other. 

Additional mixing for the purpose of gaining high- 
er temperatures in sponges or doughs is never prac- 
ticed. In doughing up, the revolution device and the 
clock are both strictly observed. The under mixing 
and the over mixing of the dough must absolutely be 
guarded against. The mixing time for these doughs 
varies with the speed of the mixer, the capacity of 
the spindles, and the character of the flour. The im- 
portant factor in the manufacture of standard quality 
crackers is high quality raw material with constant 
control of room temperature and that of sponges. The 
rest of the ingredients used for doughing never affect 
the temperature sufficiently to produce a deleterious 
effect in the dough because the doughs are kept in 
the same room for at least several hours. Heating 
and cooling systems are required as standard equip- 
ment, Ice water instead of ice is used in more up- 
to-date shops. 

The setting of these sponges involves the taking of 
the temperature of the flour for the calculation of 
water temperature and also of the sponge itself. It 
is a general practice to make a gradual decrease in 
temperatures in later sponges to offset the effects of 
the advanced setting of the same. A punctual setting 
of sponges would involve unwarranted additional ex- 
pense. The temperature is again taken of all the 
sponges at the end of the fermentation period. 

Sodium bicarbonate is chiefly used in cracker 
doughs as a leavening agent. It is used, however, in 
different amounts by different bakers. The range is 
less than 1 per cent, based on the total amount of 
flour used. Higher percentages are undesirable, as the 
soda can be detected in the finished product. It also 
imparts a greenish color to the cracker. The amount 
of soda is determined by the kind of flour used, the 
type of goods desired and any unusual behavior of the 
dough. Soda is diminished in quantity when used in 
young, slow and cooler sponges. The reverse is true 
of old sponges and in doughs necessitating a longer 
fermentation beyond scheduled time. Weaker flours 
also require readjustment of the amount of soda per 
batch. 

In order to produce uniform quality goods, the 
blending of flour is of as much importance to the 
cracker baker as it is to the bread baker. The pur- 
pose of blending flour is to standardize the protein in 
order to create a combination which, by experience, is 
known to produce a good article. There is at present 
a tendency to rid the baker of this responsibility of 
blending flours at their respective plants. This respon- 
sibility of turning out flour of certain known protein, 
moisture and ash content is fast becoming a problem 
for the miller, and all the bakers will heartily agree 
that the mill is the ideal place for it. By the manipu- 
lation of shortening, the variation in gluten may also 
be rectified in order to produce a standard quality 
article. This, however, involves too great an uncer- 
tainty in the manufacture and creates further condi- 
tions which are difficult to overcome, especially when 
considering the required weight per carton as a mar- 
ket unit. 

The cracker baker, however, is blessed by one thing 
which is a great problem to the bread baker; namely, 
the loss of moisture in the finished product. Bread 
loses moisture on standing, whereas crackers absorb 
it. Thus, when crackers are packed to specified weight, 
they retain full weight for some time. Freshly baked 
crackers contain about 3.5 to 4 per cent moisture. 

Rancidity is one of the chief troubles which cracker 
bakers must guard against. Rancidity is developed in 
crackers when they are allowed to stand. A damp 
place is the main cause of it, including prolonged 
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Betsy Ross 


MORE than 16,000 persons crowded their way through the new plant of the McGough Bakeries Corporation 

at its formal opening in Birmingham, Ala., last month. The bakery, designed by the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, represents an investment of $350,000. A feature attraction at the opening celebration was a living 
tableau, shown above, representing Betsy Ross at work on the first American flag. This was staged in a giant 


frame, 12x6 feet, situated in the garage. 


The McGough company’s brands include Betsy Ross bread. Thomas 


McGough, the head of the company, was born in Tennessee, where his father owned a bakery. About 25 years 


ago he moved to Birmingham and worked as a salesman for a cracker bakery. 
The first day’s receipts amounted to $2.25. 


a small bakery. 


In February, 1914, he opened 
At the recent opening Mr. McGough distributed 


more than 50 baskets of flowers to the original dealers who patronized him when his bakery was much smaller. 
An exterior view of the McGough plant is likewise shown above. 


standing. Too great a percentage of shortening used 
in the dough has a tendency to accentuate the develop- 
ment of it. An old lard may cause a premature ran- 
cidity. 

It can truly be said of the cracker and biscuit 
bakeries that they are at present fully abreast with 
the most up-to-date bread bakeries in scientific meth- 
ods of production. Those of any note have their own 
laboratories in which to test all the raw materials pur- 
chased at their respective markets and conduct re- 
search of all kinds pertaining to their particular line 
of endeavor. Thus it can be said that the cracker 
and biscuit bakers are not entirely at the mercy of 
the merchant or the dealer and they are more and 
more becoming the sole masters and controlling force 
of their own product. 


oS 


Mutual Stores’ Warehouse 


In April, 1917, Emil A. Hagstrom opened a small 
creamery store at 3779 Piedmont avenue, Oakland, 
Cal., pawning his gold watch to supply a deficit in 
capital. Customers liked the courteous treatment they 
received and the, owner’s policy of offering the best 
quality foods and creamery products at reasonable 
prices. The business grew, and today the Mutual 
Stores, Inc., operates a chain of 285 creamery and gro- 
cery stores throughout northern California. 

In May, 1928, the company formally opened a 


$1,000,000 building, a combination baking plant, ware- 
house, and office, a two-story brick and concrete struc- 
ture, topped by a 165-foot tower and occupying a five 
and one-half acre tract of land. The entire lower floor 
is devoted to a bakery, one of the largest and best 
equipped in the country, having an electric traveling 
oven with a capacity of 100,000 loaves per day. The 
dough is mixed, kneaded, and conveyed to the oven by 
machinery, thus insuring absolute cleanliness. A large 
section of the plant is devoted to the baking of pastries 
and cakes with the aid of the latest type of electrical 
equipment. In the dough room and proofing box the 
air is washed in a humidifying plant to guard against 
impurities. 

The building also houses the creamery and grocery 
warehouse, the former section including a laboratory 
where a chemist tests all the various Mutual dairy 
products to preserve the highest standards. An audito- 
rium, with a seating capacity of 800, will furnish a 
place for the social gatherings of the company’s em- 
ployees. 

oo 


Potomac States Bakers’ Meeting 


Ricumonp, Va.—It has been decided to again hold 
the annual convention of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association in 1929 at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., the Cavalier Hotel Corporation has been 
informed by the association. This year’s meeting was 
held there, June 19-20. 
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The Use of Shortenings 
in Pie Crusts 


From a Research Bulletin Published by the 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 


HORTENING may be defined as a fat or oil which 
S is added to dough for the purpose of producing 

a finished baked product which is tender and 
preaks apart readily when eaten. If a dough is made 
without shortening, a continuous water-flour structure 
is formed which, in the case of a flat, unleavened 
dough, is tough and hard when baked. With a raised 
dough, such as bread, rolls or biscuits, the dough is 
prevented from forming a tough, compact mass by the 
innumerable “air” spaces which are present. With 
cookies, crackers, and pie dough, the use of a shorten- 
ing makes the baked product tender. The selection of 
the proper shortening and its intelligent use is, there- 
fore, one of the most important considerations in the 
manufacture of a quality pie crust. 
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In order to arrive at an intelligent understanding 
of the shortening question, it would be well to discuss 
first of all the action of a shortening in pie dough. 
Shortening acts essentially as a lubricant, much as 
cup grease on a bearing. In the case of cookies and 
crackers, the flour-water-sugar mixture is broken by 
layers of shortening which cause the baked goods to 
break readily when eaten. With pie doughs a different 
condition exists. The shortening is first mixed with 
flour and much of the flour is coated with shortening, 
before any water is added to make a dough. The 
flour which has been coated with fat does not enter into 
the formation of the dough when the water is added. 
The protein in the fat-covered flour does not form 
gluten and, consequently, does not help toughen the 
dough. 

It can be seen, therefore, that in the making of a 
tender pie crust the important feature is the amount 
of flour covered by the fat in the initial mixing. The 
more flour that is covered by fat, the more tender 
the crust. However, there is a limit in the distribution 
of shortening beyond which one cannot go. If too 





FrRoM 10,000 to 12,000 cakes are made daily at the Des Moines, lowa, plant of the Gladness Bakeries, Inc., 

St. Paul and Des Moines, two interior and an exterior view of which are shown above. The plant, situated 
at 100 East Locust Street, is laid out so that the public can look through the windows and watch the cake mak- 
ing process. This rather novel departure has attracted considerable attention. The Des Moines plant cakes are 
sold largely through country retailers in the vicinity of that lowa city. P. B. Reeves, formerly sales man- 
ager at the St. Paul plant, is manager. Four Graham Bros. trucks are used for deliveries. The plant is equipped 
with a Fish oven, the remainder of the equipment being Read cake machinery. The Gladness Bakeries, Inc., 
is operated by Harry F. Kane and E. F. Hoban, St. Paul. 
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much flour is covered with fat, there will be insufficient 
“free” flour left to form the dough which is necessary 
to hold the whole mass together. 

In other words, enough flour uncoated by fat must 
be present when the water is added so that sufficient 
gluten can be formed to hold the dough together for 
dividing, rolling, and handling. Fortunately, there 
is a rather wide range of safety between the minimum 
amount of shortening which will give a satisfactory 
crust and the maximum amount which can be used 
and still get a coherent dough. This idea of the action 
of shortening in pie doughs explains why stronger 
flours require more shortening. With a high protein 
content of the flour more of the flour (and flour pro- 
tein) must be covered with fat and removed from 
contact with water, to form a dough. 

‘ With the above picture in mind, it readily will be 
realized that the action of shortenings in pie doughs 
depends on the physical characteristics of the shorten- 
ings—chiefly fluidity, viscosity or plasticity (much the 
same), and melting point. In other words, all oils 
act similarly. Lards and compounds which are very 
soft at room temperature give results differing from 
oils but similar to each other. All fats which are firm 
but plastic at room temperature behave differently 
from the two classes mentioned above, but much like 
each other. 

It is interesting to note here that all of the animal 
or vegetable fats and oils are nearly alike chemically. 
Motor oil and vaseline are also like each other chem- 
ically, but are very different from the animal or 
vegetable fats and oils. When used in a pie dough, 
however, motor oil acts like corn or cottonseed oil, 
both in the dough and as regards the characteristics 
of the crust, while vaseline behaves like a lard of simi- 
lar physical characteristics in both dough and crust. 

The following list of fats includes representatives 
of most of the classes of edible oils and fats. All are 
possible pie crust shortenings, although some of them 
are nearly entirely unsuited for this purpose, as will 
be shown later. 

Melting Point—°F 

1. Liquid oils 


Physical Characteristics 


a. Cottonseed ....... 25 Liquid 
Se Aree 12. Liquid 
2. Lards 


a. Prime steam...88-104 Ranges from very soft to 
hard at room temperatures; 
smooth or grainy; gray or 
creamy; mild or strong fla- 
vor. 

b. Open kettle 


rendered ....84-104 Same as prime steam lard, 
although usually of stiffer 

consistency. 
GC, Mewtral ....0000s. 97 Usually fairly hard; grainy, 


white, practically tasteless. 
3. Fully hydroge- 
nated cotton- Smooth, creamy white; fair- 
BOE OF siincnas 95 ly hard at room tempera- 
ture; odorless and tasteless. 
4. Vegetable oil 
compounds 94-105 Smooth, very soft to fairly 
hard; odorless or having a 
slight cottonseed oil odor. 
5. Coconut oil......75 Firm, like tallow, below 70° ; 
liquid above 75°; practically 
no plastic range. 
Very hard at room tempera- 
ture; flavor reminiscent of 
butter or oleomargarine. 


oS 


Eggs for Bakers 


The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, through its 
Gold Medal Bakers’ Service, recently supplied bakers 
with information about eggs, furnished through the 
courtesy of Stanley Wyckoff, manager of the Fairmont 
Creamery Co., Chicago. Bakers were urged to “buy 
frozen eggs packed in March, April, and May for best 
quality. Never thaw frozen eggs in warm or hot wa- 
ter. Thaw them in cold running water or hold in ice 
box 24 hours. 

“An average 30-dozen case of shell eggs will break 
out 36 Ibs liquid egg, select eggs 38 Ibs; 100 lbs liquid 
yolk equals 42 to 44 lbs dried yolk; 100 lbs liquid 
whole egg equals 27 lbs dried whole egg; 100 Ibs 
liquid white equals 12 lbs dried albumen. Frozen eggs 
give more volume than dried ones. 

“Sugared yolk contains 10 per cent granulated cane 
sugar. After eggs are thawed out and you find it nec- 
essary to carry over until next day, stir in sugar and a 
small amount of salt, which will keep them sweet. 
Always whip whites cold ‘as possible. If you have no 
freezing temperature, order your supply daily and use 
immediately after thawing. 

“Eggs should be frozen for 90 days or more before 
using, to give best results. Where shell eggs are used, 
care should be taken to avoid contact with fruits, vege- 
tables, oils or any foreign odor. Quality is ruined 
sometimes over night by placing eggs in an ice box 
with fruits. 

“More formulas for white cake should be used to 
bring down the cost of yolks. Whites cost less than 
half the price of yolks. Where liquid measure is used 
for a mix, a 30-dozen case of shell eggs should break 
out four and one half gallons, 10 eggs to a pint, 80 to 
a gallon,” 


6. Pastry butterine.115 
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| NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 











Alabama 
Glenn Sherer and Judge Mack Pearce 
have opened a bakery at Winfield. Mr. 
Sherer will continue to operate his bak- 
ery at Jasper. 


California 

Benjamin Gaub has purchased the Galt 
(Cal.) Bakery from Sewell Morse. 

Joseph Chaloupka, owner of the Golden 
Poppy Bakery, Gilroy, will move to new 
quarters about Nov. 1. 

The Elite Bakery, D, T. Dillingham, 
proprietor, 432 North Milpas, Santa 
Barbara, has opened a branch at 817 
State Street. 

H. T. Calhoun has opened an electric 
bakery at San Ysidro. 

F. P. Armi, Hanford, has moved his 
bakery to the brick building formerly 
occupied by the French-American Bak- 
ery. 

Florida 

The Federal System of Bakeries will 
build a $30,000 addition to its plant at 
‘Tampa this summer. Modern equipment 
will be installed throughout. 


Georgia 

An addition will be built to the plant 
of Lloyd’s Bakery, Rome. The enlarge- 
ment program will cost approximately 
$30,000, of which $10,000 will be spent 
on machinery. 

Illinois 

Charles F. Klein has purchased the 
Leuschke Bakery, Amboy, and will op- 
erate it as the Amboy Bakery. 

Scheer & Kuen have opened the Glen- 
view (Ill.) Home Bakery. 

The new Rossman & Palmer retail 
grocery at 23 West Calendar Avenue, La 
Grange, has a bakery department on its 
second floor. 


Indiana 

Employees of the Miller-Parrot Bak- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, attended the re- 
cent picnic at Deming Park. The com- 
pany was host and had families of em- 
ployees as guests. 

The Omar Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
is building an addition to its plant at 
901 East Sixteenth Street. This repre- 
sents an investment of $75,000, and con- 
tains more than 15,000 square feet of 
floor space. The company will employ 
50 more persons and add 25 trucks to 
the fleet now being operated. The in- 
creased facilities will enable it to en- 
large the radius of its activities to 30 
miles surrounding Indianapolis. 

The Alberson Wholesale & Retail 
Grocery Co. has been incorporated at 
Bluffton, for $25,000. It operates eight 
stores. 

lowa 

Mahaffey’s Bakery, Bloomfield, which 
burned recently, will be rebuilt at once. 

The Home Bakery, Eagle Grove, will 
move to a new location as soon as re- 
modeling has been completed. 

The Drawelow Bake Shop has been 
opened by W. C. Drawelow at 210 North 
Federal Avenue, Mason City. 


Kentucky 

Perry Hooker, sales and advertising 
manager for the Parsons-Scoville Co., 
Evansville, Ind., for 18 years, soon will 
leave for Henderson, where he has pur- 
chased a one third interest in the Ken- 
tucky Bakery. This will be incorporated 
under the same name, with H. Boog as 
president and Mr. Hooker as vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Massachusetts 
The New Manhattan Markets, New 
Bedford, have opened a bakery at 1046 
Purchase Street, to supply bread, cake 
and pastries to the retail bakery de- 
partments. It will be operated by John 
Bryant. 
Michigan 
Floyd Clay has purchased the Mity 
Nice Bakery, Lowell, from Frank Det- 
tling. 
Minnesota 
The Home Kraft Bake Shop has been 
opened at 820 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
Minneapolis. . 
The equipment of the City Bakery, 








owned by Chris Christensen, Northfield, 
is being replaced. The change includes 
the installation of an oven, a high-speed 
mixer and a cake mixer. 

G. A. Fancher, Truman, has discon- 
tinued his bakery business. 

The Sauk Rapids (Minn.) Bakery has 
been closed. 

Mrs. G. Johnson, St. Cloud, has 
opened the Amber Pie Bakery. 

G. List has succeeded F. Headley in 
the Windom (Minn.) Bakery. 

The Pure Food Bakery, Amboy, re- 
cently burned. 

Missouri 

Russell Dawson has purchased the 
Keytesville (Mo.) Bakery. 

W. S. Crutchfield has opened the Snow 
White Bakery, Fayette. 

R. E. Mayers has turned the City Bak- 
ery, Holden, back to the owner, W. R. 
Affeld. The business will be conducted 
by his daughters, as the Affeld Twins. 


Montana 

The plant of the Ideal Bakery, Hel- 
ena, was among buildings destroyed in a 
recent $1,500,000 fire in the business dis- 
trict. 

D. E. Dougherty and his son, Eugene, 
have purchased the bakery of C. E. 
Moore, Baker. 

The Columbus (Neb.) Baking Co.’s 
plant has been opened by Rosse & Mar- 
tyn. 

Nebraska 

J. Albert Johnson and M. V. Brown 
have opened a bakery at Winside. Mr. 
Johnson also operates a bakery at 
Wayne, which he will continue. 


New Jersey 

The Quality Bakery, Belleville, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 by Mae 
Dreskin, Lena Friedman and Annie 
Muller. 

The Nutley (N. J.) Cruller Co. has 
been incorporated for $100,000 by Eme- 
lina Schick, Alice Bennington and Chris- 
topher Garrabrant. 

A bakery to cost $16,000 will be built 
at 244 Centre Street, Trenton. 

L. Johnson, care H. Messinger Fisher, 
460 Bloomfield Avenue, Montclair, will 
erect a $10,000 bakery and lunchroom 
at 438 Bloomfield Avenue. 

Rocelinko & Dashufa, 281 West Kin- 
ney Street, Newark, will erect a one- 
story $7,000 bakery at 704 Seventeenth 
Avenue. 


The American Doughnut Co., Red 


Bank, has been incorporated, with $10,- 
000 capital stock, by J. V. E. Vander- 
hoef and others. 

Bernardino Cartessino, care Joseph 
Centanni, 142 Market Street, will erect 
a one-story bakeshop at 33 Passaic Ave- 
nue, Newark, to cost about $4,300. 

S. Dannenbaum, 2424 Pacific Avenue, 
Atlantic City, will open branch bakeries 
at 4210 and at 6514 Ventnor Avenue. 

R. Handel has opened the Ridgewood 
Bakery on Prospect Street, Ridgewood. 
He formerly operated a bakery in Clif- 
ton. 

The Meredith Shop, bakery and lunch- 
room, will be opened at 435 Main Street, 
East Orange. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Main Street, 
Paterson, is making extensive alterations 
to its store. 

Canzanese & Sons, bakers, 316 Pine 
Street, Camden, will erect a $3,000 ad- 
dition. 

New York 


The Ruebner Bakery, Islip Terrace, has 
been incorporated with 100 shares com- 
mon stock. 

Victor Machin, Inc., French baker, 
New York, will move from East Fifty- 
ninth Street into the new two-story 
50x100 plant at 420 East Forty-eighth 
Street. The building, with machinery 
and equipment, represents an investment 
of about $170,000. 

Herman Winter has opened a bakery 
on Grand Avenue, Baldwin. 

Thomas Lupp, 913 Grand Street, 
Brooklyn, will expend $12,500 in altera- 
tions to his bakery at 318 Ten Eyck 
Street. 

The Briarcliff Bakery & Lunch has 
been opened on the State Road at Briar- 
cliff Manor, by E. Klopp and Theodore 
Delmater. 

Daniel J. McHugh, Fifth and Albany 
streets, Oswego, will open a bakery. 

Louis Smilowitz, 582 Tenth Avenue, 
New York, will open a branch at 2042 
Gleason Avenue. 

John Brestenbach, 661 East One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-first Street, New York, 
will spend $4,000 in alterations to his 
bakery. 

J. S. Klein, Inc., 515 West One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-seventh Street, New 
York, has leased premises at Jerome 
Avenue and Elliot Place for a bakery. 

Peter Fremgen has purchased the John 
Kopf Bakery, Highland Falls. 

Henry Schildwaster, of Batavia, has 
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A Baker’s Proverb 


“Good Nature Is Baker-Tonic for Customer-Appetite” 


By George W. Tuttle 


HE retail baker must of necessity rub elbows with a lot o’ folk; he was 


surely never cut out for a Robinson Crusoe or for a hermit. 


vate business wrinkles? 


Why culti- 


The baker who smiles and who is good-natured 


clear through lives longer, does more business, is more apt to hobnob with a 
six-cylinder bank account—yes, and he can digest any of the stuff turned out 


by his bakery! 


There is an old proverb that “money makes the mare go,” but is not good 
nature also essential in order to keep both production and quality up to the 


top notch? 


contagious ? 


Who does not like to trade with a good-natured man? 
good nature is a genuine tonic to customers’ appetites. 


Surely 
Is not good nature 


Listen to Mrs. O’Flaherty. She says: “Sure, an’ that baker man 


was that good-natured this mornin’ that I hadn’t the heart to be cross with me 
Patrick when he was that careless he spilled his soup on me best tablecloth.” 
Does not good nature spread like the circles from the stone thrown in 


the millpond? 
natured baker? 


Do not employees settle down in great content with the good- 
An employee is to him something more than a human orange 
out of which he would squeeze the last bit of juice. 


A square deal, cemented 


with good nature and employer friendship, will keep employees on the job 


and working for your interests. 
holds a grudge against you? 


How valuable to you is an employee who 


Possibly everything is not coming your way, and no special policeman 
has to be stationed at the door of your bakeshop to keep the sidewalk clear 


for pedestrians. 


Your counter help may not be going to the dogs from over- 


work. Your cash register is very likely not an acute sufferer from indigestion. 


Well, why not smile and keep good-natured? 


every bit of your gray matter on tap! 


help; what is their real value to you? 


both quality and service at: top notch? 


Watch your windows! 


Work like the dickens! Keep 
Inventory your 


Are your methods up to date? Are 


A baker who is good-natured in his home relations will be good-natured in 
his bakery, and the baker who is good-natured in his bakery will be good- 
natured in any other place on God’s green earth. Success winks at the good- 
natured man nine times out of ten, save as he is sadly deficient in business 
qualities, and even then she says “Goodby” very reluctantly. 





purchased the bakery on Main Street, 
Atica, which he will remodel and use 
as a lunchrgom. 

Morris Vogel, 1327 Prospect Avenue, 
New York, will install a bakery at 147) 
St. Peter’s Avenue. 

George B. Fritsche, proprietor of the 
French Bakery, Sayville, L. I., is en. 
larging his shop and installing a new 
oven. 

The Altdeutsche Kuchen Bakerei, Inc, 
operating bakeries and lunchrooms at 
142 First Avenue and 1634 Second Ave- 
nue, New York, is reported to have been 
assigned to Theodore Winter, 389 Wash- 
ington Street, New York, under whose 
direction the business will be continued. 

Herbert Seele will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 215 Rockaway Avenue, 
Valley Stream, L. I. 

Mrs, J. Hamilton Smith and Mrs. W. 
Dudley Thomas have opened a bakery at 
East Setauket, L. I. 

Mrs. Joseph Dawson has bought the 
Cameo Bakery, Beacon. 

William Grothkopp has purchased the 
Post Bakery, 680 Broadway, Kingston. 

The William Gerhagen Bakery, 2 Mar- 
shall Street, Albany, recently was dam- 
aged by fire. 

Peter Marrocco has sold his interest 
in the Home Bakery, Dundee, to his 
partner, Michael Rosso. 

Leonardo Nicolosi, baker, 6614 Eight- 
eenth Avenue, New York, is reported to 
have filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Charles Epstein, baker, Vanderbilt 
Avenue, Brooklyn, is reported to have 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, with as- 
sets of $5,185 and liabilities of $6,940. 
Conrad Prentzlein has been appointed 
receiver. 

Claude J. Covert & Co., crackers, 22 
Tenth Avenue, New York, are reported 
bankrupt. 

E. Mosbacher, care A. F. Deichsel, 28 
East Kingsbridge Road, will erect a one- 
story, 100x157, brick bakery at White 
Plains Avenue and Two Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 

Anthony W. Englert, baker, One Hun- 
dred and Seventh Street, Ozone Park, 
L. I., is reported to be bankrupt. 

The Owego (N. Y.) Baking Co. has 
been opened at 75 North Avenue. 

The French Pastry Shop has _ been 
opened at 229 Main Street, Beacon, by 
Madeline Coffey. This concern has a 
branch at Newburgh. 

The Empire Bakery soon will be 
opened at 1117 Nostrand Avenue, Brook- 


n. 
v "The E. L. Cline Co., 19 West Forty- 
fourth Street, Long Island City, plans 
a three-story, 90x100, brick bakery at 
Ninety-fifth Avenue and One Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth Place, to cost $130,000. 

Peter Roth has sold the Adams Bak- 
ery, 172 Jericho Turnpike, Mineola. 

The Model Bakery has been opened at 
407 West First Street, Mount Vernon. 

The G. & R. Bakery soon will open at 
84 Kingsbridge Road, New York. 

Paul Blumenstein, 822 Huntspoint 
Avenue, New York, will open a bakery 
at 967 Aldus Street. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., is erecting a 
bakery on Westmoreland Avenue, White 
Plains, to cost $400,000. 

The Eckstein Bakery Corporation, 501 
East Seventy-fifth Street, New York, is 
reported to be bankrupt. 

The Odade Bakeries, 1007 Lancaster 
Avenue, Syracuse, will remodel their 
store front at a cost of about $1,200. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude the Noble French & Italian Bakery 
Corporation, Queens County, capital 
stock $15,000, incorporators J. G. Russo, 
5210 Kiver Street, J. C. Russo, 5022 One 
Hundred and Third Street, Corona, and 
F. Porcella, 208 Lawrence Street, Flush- 
ing; the Glover Bakery, Inc., capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators Philip Fogel, 
507 West One Hundred and Fifty-ninth 
Street, Joseph Henkins, 185 West Thir- 
ty-eighth Street, and Mary Siegel, 299 
Broadway, New York; the Raimo Pas- 
try Shop, Inc., care Michele Pasquale, 
42 Main Street, White Plains, capital 
stock $5,000; the Gilbert Bakery, Inc., 
Bronx, capital stock $20,000, Aaron 
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a stockholder; the Taco Baking Corpora- 
tion, J. N. Consevoy, 721 Hopkinson 
Avenue, Brooklyn, a stockholder; Park- 
view French Pastry Shop, Inc., New 
York, capital stock $10,000, incorpora- 
tors Theodore Kay, 30 Vernon Avenue, 
Long Island City, Peter and James Cal- 
las, 842 Rockaway Avenue, Brooklyn; 
the Knoblauch Bakery Shop, Inc., New 
York, capital stock $10,000, incorpora- 
tors Greta and Paul Knoblauch, 24% 
Avenue B, Brooklyn, and Rose Baron, 
7516 Eighteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Oklahoma 


A $20,000 building to house Every- 
pody’s Bakery, Duncan, will be built, ac- 
cording to C. W. Lemon, owner and man- 
ager of the bakery. The structure will 
be of brick, 34x100. A new oven and 
other equipment will be installed. 

The Schultze Baking Co., Clinton, is 
enlarging its building preparatory to 
adding cake and pie baking to its busi- 
ness. It also will open a retail store. 

The Home Bakery, Newkirk, operated 
by H. O. Busker, is installing new equip- 
ment and moving into a larger building. 

The City Bakery, Tonkawa, under the 
management of Mrs. Gertrude Dee, has 
closed its retail store and is now exclu- 
sively wholesale. 

The Harrell Bakery Co. will establish 
a $10,000 bakery in Maud. 


Oregon 


R, Gesik has purchased the Canby 
(Oregon) Bakery from Vinton & Schaf- 


er. 
The Diegen Bakery has been opened at 
2362 North Front Street, Salem. 


Pennsylvania 


The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. will 
open another branch at 6616 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, where it has ac- 
quired property for $65,000. 

The Anthracite Baking Co., Shenan- 
doah, has been incorporated for $50,000, 
by Joseph A. Hama, James T. Eames 
and Marguerite Eames. 

Mrs. Gustave Prietzsch has opened a 
retail bakery at 2600 Brownsville Road, 
Carrick, Pittsburgh. A new front has 
been added to the building and a store- 
room has been equipped. 

G. W. Hopf has purchased the bakery 
of W. P. Stokes, 3911 Perrysville Ave- 
nue, Northside, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. L. Kappel has sold the bakery at 
707 Warrington Avenue, Pittsburgh, to 
A. Kirsch. 

Albert G. Heim has sold the bakery at 
812 Warrington Avenue, Pittsburgh, to 
Malit Weber. 

Frederick Reinhart, Pittsburgh baker, 
has sailed for a vacation in Europe. He 
will return about Sept. 1. 

Adam Lutz, veteran retail baker of 
Pittsburgh, is visiting relatives in Ger- 
many. 

South Dakota 

Mr. Tieford has succeeded Otto Way- 
rynen as manager of the New Bakery, 
Sturgis. 

Tennessee 


D. C. Whitaker has purchased the 
Blue Ribbon Bakery, Manchester, from 
Alec Johnson. 

Alec Johnson has sold the Blue Rib- 
bon Bakery, Manchester, to D. C. Whit- 
aker. 

Roy Nankeville, of the Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shop, Chattanooga, has opened a 
retail shop in the Robert E. Lee Hotel 
Building, Jackson Street. 


Texas 


~Denny’s Bakeries, San Antonio, have 
opened their third store at 720 East 
Commerce Street. This is the location 
of the company’s baking plant. 

The Independent Bakers Co. was re- 
cently incorporated at San Antonio by 
Henry W. Wolf and Albert W. Seilman. 

The Sunlite Bake Shop, Austin, has 
been discontinued to make room for the 
expansion of Macry’s Eat Shop, which 
owned the bakery. 

Edward Peterson has opened the Gate- 
way Bakery, 832 Elizabeth Street, 
Brownsville. 

Mrs. Frank Schober has opened a bak- 
ery on Laredo Street, Corpus Christi. 

John Edwards has opened a bakery 
at Crosbyton. 

The Sunrise Bakery has been opened 
at 18 South Second Street, Temple. 
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Those interested include George W. New- 
ell, Nate Busby and C. H. Murray. 

Taube Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Hemphill. 

C. F. Hardt has purchased the Som- 
erville (Texas) Bakery from Morris 
Ruetz. 

Virginia 

The Lee Baking Co., Richmond, has 
been incorporated with 1,500 shares no 
par common, and $150,000 preferred 
stock. The firm is headed by Thomas 
B. Gay. 

Washington 

Frank J. Allen has purchased the Bake 
Rite Bakery, Dayton, from James De- 
Soer. 

John Dawson is building an addition 
to his bakery at Omak, to care for in- 
creased equipment. 

P. S. Blodgett has opened the Rose 
Bakery at 2344 Market Street, Seattle. 


Wisconsin 

A bakery department is to be installed 
by the F. W. Woolworth Co., Milwaukee, 
on the sixth floor of its building at Third 
Street and Wisconsin Avenue. 

A. A. Dix, former owner of a bakery 
at Neenah, died recently at Green Bay, 
following an operation. He was forced 
to retire from the bakery business be- 
cause of ill health. 

Laverne Crubaugh, Fennimore, has 
purchased the Quality Bakery, Dodge- 
ville, from H. R,. Forbes. 

Mrs. Curtis McMillan has succeeded 
R. R. Smith in the Blue Bird Bakery, 
La Crosse. 

John Giovannini has purchased the 
Tasty Bakery, Hurley, from Jensen 
Brievold. 


CANADA 

MeGarin, Ltd., baker, Edmonton, 
Alta., is putting a new product, known 
as milk bran bread, on the market. This 
loaf is made especially for those wanting 
additional bran in their bread. 

The Honey Dew Shops, which have 
been operating in Toronto for some time, 
are opening branches in the western and 
eastern provinces. Originally founded 
to produce the beverage after which the 
company is named, the shops have been 
extended to include a service of sand- 
wiches, tea and coffee. 

A bakery has been opened at Rociney, 
Ont., by Roy King, formerly of the Mon- 
arch Bakery, London, Ont. 

The Crown Bakery, Regina, Sask., is 
planning to build a $100,000 manufac- 
turing plant in that city. 

Organization of the Inter-City Bak- 
ing Co., the new subsidiary of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has been 
completed, and while no public offering 
of stock was made, it has been oversub- 
scribed. 

The Regal Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, 
contemplates increasing its capitalization 
to $1,250,000. This company has lately 
acquired a bakery in Toronto and an- 
other in Oshawa, Ont., and further ex- 
pansion may be made in the future. The 
company’s output has increased 250 per 
cent in the last eight months. 

David & Frere, Ltd., biscuit manufac- 
turer, Montreal, is offering a new issue 
of stock consisting of 23,000 shares of no 
par value. A new organization is being 
formed to take over the company. 

The Jewish bakers of Toronto, Ont., 
are considering a proposal to amalga- 
mate their shops. Particulars have not 
yet been made public. 
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How a Denver Bakery Increased Its Production 
By Ira R. Alexander 





Bringing Home the “Eat More Bread” Idea Through Newspaper Advertising 


HE Cozy Bread Co., Denver, Colo., 
T recently increased its floor space and 
equipped the addition to make a 25 
per cent greater production of bread 
possible each day. Just how to dispose 
of the increase in the shortest possible 
time was the problem which confronted 
the owner of the plant. James Cozian, 
head of the company, evolved a plan that 
was so successful that within a few 
weeks the plant disposed of a still great- 
er production of bread. This is how it 
was accomplished. 
First, the Cozy company took large 
space in the local newspapers for several 
days. Page advertisements were used at 


first. They told of Cozy bread and also 
informed housewives that on a certain 
day that week if they would call at their 
grocery they would be given free a loaf 
of Cozy bread in order that they might 
see that the statements made concerning 
it in the advertising were true. This 
meant that a good many thousand sam- 
ple loaves were given away. 

This took care of the increased pro- 
duction at the Cozy plant for a few 
days at least, but Mr. Cozian was not 
satisfied to let it stand at that. He 
wanted the increased production to be 
permanent, so he went into the advertis- 
ing part of the business in earnest. He 
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is now using regular space, and his ad- 
vertisements are three columns wide by 
about 12 inches deep. 

Each advertisement in the series is 
different from the one preceding it, and a 
large part of the space is given over to a 
line drawing very aptly illustrating the 
text matter. The reading matter, by the 
way, is concise and in large type. It is 
divided into short paragraphs, making 
it easy to read. 

A recent advertisement of the Cozy 
company showed a little girl with a bas- 
ket before a counter at a grocery store 
counting off the things her mother sent 
her for. The copy read: 

“Mother told her to get tea, butter 
and bread,—three things,—and she count- 
ed them on her fingers all the way to the 
store. She thinks first of bread because 
she has learned to know and like the 
fresh, crisp Cozy loaf, with its snow- 
white, creamy inside. 

“How the children love it! 

“They don’t know just why it’s so 
good,—because it’s made from the choic- 
est flour, ground from the best of grain, 
mixed and baked scientifically—but they 
know it’s different and that they like it 
better than any other kind. 

“Give the youngsters all the Cozy 
bread they want to eat—it’s pure, whole- 
some and full flavored—it will do them 
good!” 

Another advertisement spoke of the 
man of the.family, and was titled: “Bak- 
er’s Bread That He Will Like.” The 
drawing showed the head of the house 
seated at the table with the housewife 
bringing in a plate of sliced bread. The 
advertisement read: 

“A tip for you, Mrs. Housewife: When 
you order bread for the next meal don’t 
simply order ‘bread’ Say ‘A loaf of 
Cozy Bread,’ and watch hubby’s smile of 
satisfaction when he takes his first bite. 
Cozy Bread is different—better baked, 
sweeter, more toothsome. The difference 
comes from clean, scientific baking in the 
most modern of bakeries. Crust just 
right—baked just right—flavor delicious. 
If you want to know how different and 
how much better baker’s bread can be, 
order Cozy next time. All grocers sell 
it.’ 

Different phases of home life have been 
taken up in the Cozy advertising cam- 
paign—interesting facts given to bring 
home the story to the housewife in a 
personal message style. The advertise- 
ments are attractively arranged and they 
demand attention. The child of the home 
also played an important part in a good 
many of the advertisements, and that 
fact has helped in their popularity. 

Different uses for bread have also 
been stressed, such as the making of 
toast, sandwiches and the like. 

The first big guns of the campaign— 
the large page advertisements telling of 
the giving away of free sample loaves— 
were fired about two months ago. Had 
the Cozy people stopped there, no doubt 
they would not have reaped the steadily 
increasing demand for their bread. They 
did not, however,.but keep pounding 
away with smaller advertisements until 
the people have had Cozy Bread firmly 
fixed in their minds and they have not 
been allowed to forget it. 
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RETAILERS BUY WHOLESALE HOUSE 

In order to promote quantity buying, 
22 Michigan grocers have entered into a 
co-operative organization which is some- 
what different from many that have been 
formed for a similar purpose. 

The retailers of Gratiot, Mich., have 
purchased the wholesale grocery house of 
Redman Bros., Alma, Mich., so that with 
the new plan it is believed that the gro- 
cers will be in a position to secure all 
of their goods direct from the manufac- 
turer, thus gaining the advantages of co- 
operative buying. 

The Redman Bros. will remain with 
the corporation until the entire stock 
has been taken over by stockholders, as 
they have agreed to incorporate for $50,- 
000, and sell the capital stock to the 
merchants. 

It is hoped that within the next six 
months the membership in the corpora- 
tion will have grown to 100. Plans are 
being formulated for co-operating with 
other groups later in the year; this would 
establish a buying unit which would 
purchase on a statewide scale-—National 
Grocers’ Bulletin. 
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EDWARD INBUSH, production manager of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, met with 
a serious automobile accident on June 28 near Oakes, 
N. D., when his car overturned. His wife was killed, 
and Mr. Inbush suffered bad injuries. He was in a 
hospital for some weeks, and is now confined to his 
home. Mrs. Inbush, a sister of B. Bergenthal, presi- 
dent of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., was 
buried at Milwaukee on July 2. 


J. S. PRENDERGAST, Chicago manager for the 
Read Machinery Co., Inc., York, Pa., returned on 
July 12 from a trip to St. Louis’ and Kansas City. 
Mr. Prendergast was much impressed with the heavy 
receipts of new wheat while at the latter place. He 
announced that W. G. Brosius is now Kansas City 
district manager for the Read Machinery Co., Inc. 


D. W. SMITH, of the Colborne Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of pie machinery, Chicago, has returned from a 
month’s motor trip through the western national parks, 
F. W. Church, of the same company, is spending his 
vacation in northern Minnesota, where he will be dur- 
ing most of August. 


THE MAAS-KEEFE CO., St. Paul, recently sold 
a Union molder to Richter’s Bakery, Cloquet, Minn., 
a Union molder and a Duchess divider to the Gene- 
reaux Bakery, Two Harbors, Minn., and a Model C 
Union molder to the Star Baking & Wholesale Co., 
Hancock, Mich. 


THOMAS R. KEESEY, vice president of the At- 
lanta Bakers’ Club and southeastern representative of 
the Edward Katzinger Co., pan manufacturer, Chi- 
cago, has been made district manager of the southern 
territory, with headquarters at Baltimore. 


THE AUTOMATIC DOUGHNUT MACHINE 
CO., Evansville, Ind., has secured a 10-year lease on a 
building at Fifth and Main streets there. Vesta M. 
Davis and Karl L. Behnke are the owners. 


E. S. BEGLER, Minneapolis, representing the J. 
H. Day Co., Cincinnati, recently sold a high-speed 
mixer to the Northern Baking Co., Ironwood, Mich., 
and another to E. M. Keller, Ironwood. 


A. N, APPLE has resigned as sales manager for 
the Sherman Paper Products Corporation, Boston, and 
will rest for a time at his home in Celina, Ohio, later 
announcing his plans for the future. 

WALTER D. PHILLIPS, vice president of the 
American Diamalt Co., and Mrs. Phillips, sailed on 
July 11 for Europe, to enjoy an extended vacation. 


W. N. ELWOOD, president of the Union Machin- 
ery Co., Joliet, Ill, returned early this month from 
a trip to Canada and the Pacific Coast. 

W. H. CLARK, general sales manager for the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, was in Chi- 
cago on July 18, calling on the trade. 

OTTO COOK, of the Chicago office of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, will return Aug. 3 from a vaca- 
tion spent at Cable, Wis. 

EDWARD KATZINGER, of the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., pan manufacturer, Chicago, is in Europe 
for his annual vacation. 

MARTIN MILLER, president of the bakery sup- 
ply house of Martin Miller Co., Inc., New York, is 
visiting in Germany. 

CHARLES GRUPE and Homer F. Ziegler, of 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, recently spent several . 


days in New York. 
oS 


Supply Company Incorporated 


The incorporation of the Southern Bakers’ Supply 
Co. by Lester Dowe and Edward F. Schulz has been 
announced by the two principals. The firm will main- 
tain headquarters at Atlanta, and will succeed Lester 
Dowe with lines of bakery machinery, equipment, and 
supplies formerly handled by him. Mr. Dowe was for 
some time connected with the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., and later was southern representative for 
several bakery equipment companies. Mr. Schulz has. 
served for the past six years as representative of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 

oS 


Dr. Rumsey Joins W. E. Long Co. 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey, for nine years affiliated with 
the American Bakers Association and for the past two 
years secretary thereof, resigned on July 15, to be- 
come associated with the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, and 
Dr. Rumsey will devote his attention to extensive re- 
search work in connection with modern bakery mer- 
chandising methods. Dr. Rumsey: comes to the Long 
company after many years of contact with and ex- 


perience in the baking industry. After graduation 
from Denison (Ohio) University he was an instructor 
in food chemistry for 10 years at several universities. 
In co-operation with the University of Minnesota he 
was granted a fellowship in the American Institute 
of Baking. In 1922 he received a doctorate degree 
in recognition of his research work in flour chemistry. 
From 1923 to 1925 he developed and carried on the 
work of the trade promotion department of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association. Dr. Rumsey was elected 
secretary of the association in 1926, under the presi- 
dency of L. J. Schumaker. It was during this ad- 
ministration that the federation plan was developed 
and put into effect. Thomas F. Smith, field represen- 
tative of the association for the past year, has taken 
over the duties of secretary until the board of gov- 
ernors’ meeting to be held on Sept. 24. 
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Mold and Rope 


From a Red Star Yeast Educational Bulletin 


S warm weather approaches, the rope and mold 
A scare begins to be a source of worry to bakers. 
So much has been said about the loss of business 
that either mold or rope may cause that it seems use- 
less to discuss it. Stating it simply, one loaf of moldy 
bread to a customer will undoubtedly mean the loss 
of that customer regardless of all explaining that 
may be made. 

That rope and mold is due to carelessness and 
lack of sanitation is well known. The first signs of 
mold naturally bring to our mind that it is time that 
the shop should be cleaned up and all possible places 
of contamination done away with. How much better 
it would be for the baking industry if we all kept in 
mind cleanliness and sanitation throughout the year. 
A little cleaning every day makes the job much easier 
and the shop in much better condition. 

The milk industry is an excellent example of what 
can be accomplished by strictly observing sanitary 
rules. Milk like bread is subject to contamination, 
only much easier infected. However, there is little 
trouble in handling milk products if the proper sani- 
tary rules are followed and all containers kept clean. 

Mold makes its appearance on the outside of the 
loaf of bread. It grows in spots and takes on different 
colors, depending upon the type of mold. The mold 
is a plant-like growth and is known as fungus. This 
means that it grows from spores. The spores are the 
same as seed to ordinary plants, only very much 
smaller. 

Now, these spores or seeds float about in the air 
everywhere. Wherever there is a rough surface they 
lodge, especially in such places as flour and dust 
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would gather. It is not difficult to realize, therefore, 
that dust is full of mold spores. 

In order for mold to grow, the spores require a 
moist, warm place. Now, wrapped bread furnishes 
all that is necessary for the mold to grow. After 
the bread is wrapped, it continues to give off mois- 
ture for some time. When the weather is warm, the 
loaf does not cool off rapidly so the warmth from the 
loaf and the moisture furnish an excellent place for 
the mold to grow. In 48 hours, bread wrapped under 
these conditions will show mold. 

Mold spores usually get on the loaves when dust 
containing the spores is blown over the bread before 
wrapping, which often happens during the summer 
when the windows are open. 

Rope grows on the inside of the bread. It is bac- 
terial in its origin, and, when once started in the 
bakery, it is hard to check its growth. The bacteria 
multiplies very fast when it has located a suitable 
medium. It thrives in places where old dough can 
lodge, or in places where flour is held, as in cracks, 
and this flour becomes moist. The old dough filled 
with bacteria is picked up with the regular dough and 
later rope develops in the bread. 

The appearance of rope in bread is well known 
by most bakers. The center of the loaf becomes sticky, 
develops a sweet, unnatural odor, which is never mis- 
taken and once detected is never forgotten. 

The remedy for mold is to clean the shop thorough- 
ly, washing down the walls and places where flour 
and dust can lodge. Also, cleaning out any dark and 
damp corners, for in these places mold grows very 
rapidly. 

All old bread around the shop should be burned 
and stale bread returned to the bakery should not be 
brought into the building, but taken away at once. 

The surroundings of the building should pe looked 
at carefully to see if there are rubbish piles near. 
Mold spores can come from the outside as well as 
from the inside. 

After everything has been cleaned, it is well to 
wash with a cleaning solution. This is essentially a 
hypochlorite solution and may be purchased under 
various names, as Bacillus Kill, Chlorox, Zonite and 
others. 

If desired, the following solution may be made: 

1 lb chloride of lime in 2 gallons water 

1 lb soda ash in 2 gallons water 

Make these two solutions separately, then pour 
together with constant stirring in a stone jar. Allow 
to settle over night. Draw off the clear liquid as 
needed. Keep jar covered. The above solution is 
known as stock solution. For washing, use one pint 
of stock solution with one pint of vinegar and five 
gallons of water, mixing thoroughly. The vinegar to 
use is that of ordinary strength as sold by grocers 
which usually is of a strength known as “40 to 45 
grain.” If a stronger commercial vinegar of 100-grain 
rt a is used the quantity may be lessened accord- 
ingly. 

The use of vinegar is the best remedy for rope. 
The vinegar treatment does not kill the rope bacteria. 
It gives the dough an acid condition from the begin- 
ning and the rope bacteria do not thrive well in acid 
surroundings. 

The amount of vinegar of commercial strength to use 
is one half of 1 per cent of the weight of the flour, 
or ¥% pint for every 100 lbs flour. If vinegar of or- 
dinary strength as sold by grocers is taken, use % pint. 

Now, adding vinegar to the dough has much the 
same effect as giving the flour more age. So, it will 
be necessary to watch your doughs and your bread 
when using vinegar and if the bread shows too much 
age, cut back on your fermentation. 

If you are running sponge doughs add the vinegar 
in the sponge stage and not in the dough stage. 
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Dinner in Honor of Frederick 
E. Clarke 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A testimonial dinner was given Fred- 
erick E. Clarke by the executives of The Fleischmann 
Co. at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, the evening of 
July 12. Mr. Clarke announced his retirement from 
that company last December, desiring to take a well- 
earned rest after 37 years of activity with The Fleisch- 
mann Co. 

The dinner was given by Mr. Clarke’s former asso- 
ciates, who wished to honor their old friend in a be- 
fitting manner. R. J. Mehan, Chicago divisional man- 
ager, was master of ceremonies, and short talks were 
made by practically every one present. A beautiful 
six-piece silver service, of the Charles I pattern, 
was presented to Mr. Clarke, who, taken by surprise, 
had difficulty in expressing his deep gratitude. 

Mr. Clarke retired from active service July 1. He 
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started’ with The Fleischmann Co. 37 years ago as a 
telegraph operator, later becoming private secretary 
to Julius Fleischmann. He was promoted rapidly, and 
later was made general sales manager of the western 
division, with headquarters in Cincinnati. In May, 
1919, he moved. to Chicago, and two years later was 
made a vice president of The Fleischmann Co. Mr. 
Clarke has a host of close friends in the trade, and 
is known in all parts of the country. They sincerely 
wish him many years of enjoyment in private life. 

Those present at the dinner were Frederick E. 
Clarke, Chicago; Paul Fleischmann, D. P. Woolley, 
Wallace Cook, Robert Wirth, Robert J. Cist, New 
York; Charles Varney, Detroit; H. J. Cahill, Cincin- 
nati; V. A. Smoots, St. Paul; J. J. McCarthy, St. 
Louis; S. H. Davis, Cleveland; R. J. Mehan, W. H. 
Ulrey, Otto Cook, Ralph Broadwell, Carl Russ, B. T. 
Thoman, R. J. Witt, J. Patton, Otto Kunze, L. Pelton, 
L. M. Osborne, Chicago. 
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How Milk Solids Improve 
Bakery Goods 


HE increasing use of dry skim milk by bakers 
. for improving the quality of their bread and other 

bakery goods was dwelt on at considerable length 
by Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, in a paper presented before the 
World’s Dairy Congress in London recently. Dr. Van 
Norman, an internationally known dairy expert, was 
named honorary chairman of the American delegation 
appointed by President Coolidge. 

In his address, Dr. Van Norman said in part: 
“Wheat products, from the finest white wheat flours to 
whole wheat flour, are the foundation foods of more 
people in the world than any other article of diet, yet 
wheat in itself is not a perfect ration. It carries too 
few minerals and too little protein, and lacks certain 
proteins which the human system needs, to be a com- 
plete food. However, by supplementing the wheat and 
other ingredients with those of milk, we have a loaf 
of bread that contains all the nutritional elements re- 
quired by the body. . 

“The very desirable combination and perfect blend- 
ing of milk calcium, milk protein, and milk sugar with 
white flour make bread and other bakery products 
the most advantageous and economical way to intro- 
duce milk solids into the human dietary. 

“The American Institute of Baking and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota first directed attention to the 
amount of dry skim milk desirable to use with a given 
amount of flour to make a bread that is commercially 
attractive. The net result is that, as dry skim milk 
solids are increased to the equivalent of fluid skim milk 
as the entire liquid for bread dough, the quality of 
the bread is improved from the standpoint of the 
consumer. This would be substantially 6 lbs dry 
skim milk for each 100 lbs flour. Occasionally, in 
commercial practice, this amount has been increased to 
7 and in rare instances to 8 lbs. This makes an unusually 
appetizing and nutritious loaf distinctive in character 
—not a competitor with the ordinary water loaf with 
little or no milk solids in it. 

“Another fruit of the research by the American In- 
stitute of Baking was the publication for the first time 
of the fact that the addition of dry skim milk at the 
rate of 5 per cent (5 lbs to 100 lbs flour) prolongs 
by 15 to 45 minutes the period during which the dough 
is in best condition to be put into loaves and into the 
oven without loss of quality. 

“Preliminary research on a small scale seems to 
confirm the commercial practice of adding skim 
milk in dry form to the dry flour where high-speed 
mixers are available for the dough mixing. On the 
other hand, where the ordinary slow-speed mixer only 
is available, more desirable results will usually be 
obtained by reconstituting the skim milk in part of 
the water to be used and adding it to the dough batch 
as a liquid.” 


Dry Skim Miik in Bread 


Dr. Van Norman estimated that fully 50 per cent 
of all the dry skim milk made in the United States 
was consumed in bread and bakery products. 

“Milk is seven eighths water and one eighth solids. 
The skim milk solids are all that remain of the milk 
after the cream has been removed and the water 
driven off,’ said Dr. Van Norman in his address to 
the delegates. “Fully 70 per cent of the total solids 
of the original milk are contained in the skim milk 
from which the cream has been removed. In other 
words, for every pound of butter which the cow gives, 
she gives two pounds of milk solids, which is a highly 
nutritious food product, rich in bone and tooth build- 
ing mineral salts, of milk, muscle and energy supplying 
milk protein, and energy developing milk sugar, all 
of which are essential to the upbuilding and mainte- 
nance of bodily health. 

“Within the past 25 years there has developed that 
perfection of the dehydration processes which has 
made possible on a commercial scale the drying of the 
whole milk, buttermilk, skim milk, and within a couple 
of years the drying of whey remaining from the mak- 
ing of cheese. Few, if any, food products are more 
perishable than milk. The importance, then, of de- 
hydration as a step in conserving milk and its by- 


products for storage or transportation for long dis- 
tances can hardly be overestimated.” 

Dr. Van Norman pointed to the statement of Dr. 
H. C. Sherman, of Columbia University, a noted Amer- 
ican scientist, that “it has been found possible by in- 
creasing the proportion of milk in the diet to improve 
the condition of nutrition and thus raise the standard 
of health to a very impressive degree.” 

“Skim milk solids already are in an ideal form for 
human food,” said Dr. Van Norman, “and therefore 








FeARLY this month, J. A. Dunn, of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, joined the staff of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, becoming 
associated with Dr. M. B. Graff in that 
company’s laboratory at Ivorydale. 




















the feeding of them to an animal is an economic loss 
except where it is essential that the calf or young 
chicken should have skim milk solids to start its growth 
and carry it until it will thrive on less expensive foods 
not adapted to human beings. 

“This use of skim milk solids enlarges the market 
for dairy products without displacing any other dairy 
product. But more important than the dairy indus- 
try’s selfish interest in a market for this product is 
the dietary and economic importance from the stand- 
point of a nation’s health and welfare.” 
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A Los Angeles Baker’s 
House Organ 


OST progressive bakers believe in advertising. 

One who is sold on advertising and yet more 

advertising—and novel advertising at that—is 
Albert Gordon, of the Gordon Bread Co., 457 East 
Santa Barbara Avenue, Los Angeles. 

A cleverly illustrated bulletin, Gordon’s Old Home 
Slices, is distributed monthly to customers and friends 
of the bakery, being described as “a monthly loaf 
made of slices of fun, information and personal news.” 
Mr. Gordon is editor. 

Pungent paragraphs of advice and tips to custom- 
ers are included in each issue of the booklet. One of 
these suggestions urges retailers to appeal to Los An- 
geles customers’ “back home” spirit. “During the last 
25 years about 1,000,000 new people have come to Los 
Angeles from somewhere else.; Chances are at least 
seven out of ten of your customers still think of some 
other state when they talk about ‘back home.’ ” 

One of the advertisements suggested reads in part: 
“Missourians Get Action: When the crowds from the 
‘Show Me’ state came West they demanded food, lots 
of it, and quickly. They were very specific about the 
bread. ‘Give us,’ they said, ‘a loaf so typically Mis- 
souri that with the first slice we can hear the larks 
singing just outside of Booneville.’ Gordon bakers got 
busy. From a treasured recipe we prepared Old Home 
Bread—as baked down Missouri way.” 

Usually the magazine contains an illustration of 
historic ways of making bread, such as one called 
“Before Los Angeles Had a Bakery,” which said: “Al- 
most 150 years ago, long before Los Angeles had a 
commercial bakery worthy of the name, old brick ovens 
at San Gabriel Mission supplied all, the bread needs of 
the picturesque community. The bakers were Indians 
attached to the mission, their teachers were the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, and their bread was one of the few 
civilized delights this territory offered in that early 
day.” 
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As a vacation reminder to its customers, the bak- 
ery’s official organ says: “If Gordon service hasn’t 
been quite up to snuff lately, permit us to apologize, 
and to explain that it probably is due to the fact 
that the regular Gordon man on your route is out in 
the hills, or at the beach, or up in the mountains some- 
where, enjoying a well-earned vacation.” 

An earlier issue of the publication said: “Tom 
Smith (which is not exactly his name) operates an in- 
dependent market in the heart of a chain store neigh- 
borhood. On either side of him and across the street 
are chain stores. ‘I wish we had a couple more of ’em,’ 
Tom says. ‘“They’re sure a big help to me” And 
here’s the way he figures it: before the chain stores 
moved in, Tom’s was just an ordinary suburban neigh- 
borhood,. Just a few people stopped there for con- 
venience. Tom’s business was mostly pickups. Then 
the chain stores came, and after them a hardware store 
and then a first class furniture store. All at once this 
sleepy little neighborhood woke up and became a shop- 
ping center. Tom never was asleep for a moment. 
As his neighborhood developed, he stepped out with 
it, enlarging his store, modernizing it, building up his 
stock.” 

Mr. Gordon and his brother George started their 
business 22 years ago. 
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School Publishes Formulas for 
Buttermilk Bread 


ORMULAS for the making of buttermilk bread 

is the subject of an article by H. C. Maedel, di- 

rector of Trent Institute, Guelph, Ont., and H. 
Miller, holder of the Julius Fleischmann Memorial 
scholarship at that school. The article, reprinted be- 
low, appeared in a bulletin published by the Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada. 

A series of experiments were undertaken at the 
Trent Institute to establish a formula for buttermilk 
bread. The acidity of the buttermilk acts upon the 
gluten of the batch, and with the fermentation tends 
to produce an overripe loaf. The buttermilk used in 
these tests was powdered, so that the acidity would 
be constant. The use of raw fresh buttermilk invites 
a wide variation in the resulting loaves, due to the 
varying degrees of acidity developed in the buttermilk 
from day to day. 

The following are the formulas found to produce 
the best results, in both appearance and flavor of 
the loaf: 

Straight Dough 


100 lbs flour 2 lbs sugar 
59 lbs water % Ib malt 
1% Ibs yeast 2 Ibs buttermilk 
2 Ibs salt 2 lbs shortening 


The temperature of the dough out of the mixer, 
78 degrees Fahrenheit first punch. Allow the dough to 
come up full. To bench in one half or one third of 
time of first punch, interposing a second punch mid- 
way between first punch and bench. 

It was found that whether the dough received one 
half or one third fermentation time after the first 
punch influenced the flavor of the loaf considerably. 
The former method gave a sharper twang to the loaf 
and a more decided buttermilk flavor, while the latter 
method produced a much milder flavor. 

Samples of the loaves of each method were judged 
by members of the association. Some favored one 
method and some the other. Consequently, the flavor 
desired in the loaf of this kind is personal and must 
be decided by the baker himself, and the choice of 
either method with regard to fermentation adopted. 


Sponge Dough 
2 Ibs yeast 
3 oz yeast food 
Temperature of sponge, 74 degrees. Allow the 
sponge to come up full until it just begins to belly in 
the center. Then take, for the dough: 
40 Ibs flour 1% Ibs salt 
24 lbs water 2 lbs buttermilk 
2 lbs sugar 2 lbs shortening 
1 lb malt 
Temperature of dough, 82 degrees. Allow the 
dough to rest 15 minutes, and then make up. 


Form of Loaf 


The buttermilk loaf most generally placed on the 
market, and the one camouflaged by the unscrupulous 
bakers, have been molded in the ordinary shape, 
rolled in soft flour and baked in a double loaf pan, the 
loaf being placed lengthwise in the pan. This flour on 
the outside of the loaf entailed considerable extra cost 
to the loaf and made it very unpleasant in handling by 
the salesman, particularly in rainy weather. There has 
been found to be no merit in this outside flour, and 
it hides the rich golden brown color which the butter- 
milk contributes to the crust. After trying out differ- 
ent shapes, the one most generally accepted was to 
mold the loaves somewhat longer than the ordinary 
single loaf (about 11 inches) and bake them as hearth 
bread or on bun pans so placed that they will not 
touch. This produced a somewhat flattened loaf, but 
one which produced a very pleasing slice. Two per 
cent of buttermilk solids is approximately equivalent 
to 40 per cent of liquid of batch as liquid buttermilk. 


60 lbs flour 
35 Ibs water 











OSEPH HOFER, of Hofer’s Vienna 

Bakery, Minneapolis, new president of | 

the Associated Bakers of Minnesota, has 
been active in association work for many | 
years. | 











Sponge Goods 


By J. Percy Bryant 
(All Rights Reserved) 


PONGE goods never seem to lose their popularity, 
S especially that variety made in small oblong 

frames. No doubt sponges keep well to the front 
because they are very largely used as food for invalids 
and children. Bakers situated in country districts 
have a chance to use fresh eggs for this work, and 
they can get their supplies at comparatively cheap 
prices. It would pay them to make up plenty of 
sponge goods at such times, for they then work out at 
a very satisfactory profit. Fresh eggs undoubtedly 
give the best results for sponge work, but those who 
cannot get these need not despair, for very passable 
products can be manufactured from liquid eggs. 

It should be the aim of every maker of sponge 
goods to get his batters as light and as airy as pos- 
sible. To accomplish this, the best way to make up 
is with a machine which has a hot water container at 
the bottom. The one known as a whisk is the most 
satisfactory, but a cake machine having suitable beat- 
ers will answer the purpose. The way to learn if the 
batter is beaten sufficiently is to take off the cover 
of the machine, and quickly turn the whisk around; if 
the impress of the wires soon vanishes the batter is 
not ready, but if the marks remain a while, there has 
been enough working. 

Flour for sponges should be of high grade and 
fairly soft, while the sugar should be finely grained 
hard caster; the coarse grained varieties ought never 
to be used, or those that are dusty and powdery. 
Coarse grained sugar does not properly dissolve in the 
mixture and, if used, causes specks or spots in the 
finished goods. 


Stirring in the Flour 

Particular attention should be paid to see that the 
stirring in of the flour at the final stage is done thor- 
oughly. It is wise to do this by hand instead of with 
beaters. The flour must not be added all at once, but 
gradually, yet the operation must not be too long, and 
the mixing must be done light, yet systematically. If 
there is too much working at this period, the air cells 
are liable to get broken, and this will make the finished 
goods tough and heavy. 

Another matter to be considered is the tins in which 
the goods are to be baked. It is quite possible to have 
the sponge batter perfect in quality and consistency 
and yet the sponges may fail, for if the molds are 
not properly prepared the goods will stick to them 
and become broken when being removed. Molds ought 
to be scrupulously clean, and their greasing or dress- 
ing should be done with clarified butter and shortening 
in the proportion of half and half. If this be used 
when it is hot and clear, it must be worked well and 
evenly into the molds, especially at the corners and in 
the grooves, and until it gets lathery. It is best to 
use a soft brush for this, and the dredging with fine 
caster sugar ought to be done before the grease has 
become set. The dredging must he such that it will 
make the greased parts white, and the molds, after 
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this has been done, should be turned upside down to 
allow any loose grains to drop out. 

Machines with hot water containers are the most 
satisfactory, because the batters become warm, and 
keep so. If such a machine is unavailable, then the 
eggs and sugar ought to be warmed before the beating 
is done, and also the flour for the final stage. 

For good quality sponge goods, use 3 lbs caster 
sugar and 3 lbs eggs weighed in their shells—if shell 
eggs are used; otherwise, liquid eggs in the same quan- 
tity. Place in the machine and work until ready; then 
remove the beaters and stir in, in the manner de- 
scribed, 3 lbs sifted flour. If the machine is not large 
enough to allow the flour to be mixed in, the batter 
can be poured into a large bowl. Flour ought always 
to be sifted through a fine hair sieve to make it light 
and to let the air into it as well as to remove foreign 
matter. 

When filling small frames or molds, the batter can 
be run in with a spoon or forcing bag, but for larger 
molds the use of the hand for dipping out will be 
best, as it will be quicker. 

There are various styles of frames and molds on 
the market. The small oblong ones, with six to a 
frame, are always popular shapes, as are balmorals, 
leamingtons, savoys, madelienes, darioles, and victorias, 
the last-named being used chiefly for making sand- 
wiches, their shape being round, with crimped edge, 
about six inches in diameter and one inch deep. 

For making victoria sandwiches, use the above 
batter; fill molds nearly three parts full, bake in a hot 
oven, and, when cold, cut in half and spread with a 
layer of either whipped cream or good jam. To make 
a variety of victorias, various flavors can be utilized; 
these can be used in the cream for sandwiching, or in 
fondant for masking the tops; for yet a greater vari- 
ety, the tops, after the fondant has been laid on, may 
be decorated in many ways, one being the sprinkling 
over them of chopped pistachio. These sandwiches 
may be sold either whole or cut into three-cornered 
pieces. 

Savoys 


Savoys are among the most difficult to make, largely 
because the utmost care has to be exercised in the 
preparation of the batter and the molds; otherwise, 
the cakes will not come out of the molds as shapely 
as would be desired. The man who attempts Savoy 
making, unless he has had a fair amount of experience 
in sponge work, will at first fail. 

Care must be taken to see that the greasing fat is 
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The following list of trademarks, published by the Of- 
ficial Gazette of the United States Patent Office, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent 
and trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Bakers who 
feel that they would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to file, within 
30 days after publication of the marks, a formal notice of 
opposition. 

HOME TOWN; J. A. Brown, Collinsville, Okla; bread. 
Use claimed since May 10, 1928. 

LIGHT CRUST BREAD and design; New York Bakery, 
Fort Worth, Texas; bread. Use claimed since Jan. 15, 1927. 

SPIRIT OF ELKHART and monoplane design; Michele 
Ronzone, doing business as Sweetheart Baking Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind; bread. Use claimed since Nov. 9, 1927. 

TOLLEY’S CAKES and design; Tolley Cake Corpora- 
tion, New York; cakes. Use claimed since Sept. 1, 1927. 

BEA’S HONEY BUNS and design; Beatrice Lowen- 
stein, New York; cakes, particularly honey buns. Use 
claimed since Nov. 14, 1926. 

YEASCUIT; C. H. Elkes & Sons, Ltd., Uttoxeter, Eng; 
biscuits. Use claimed since Jan. 6, 1928. 

COTTAGE COOKIES and design; Edward A. Wood- 
side, Oakland, Cal; cookies. Use claimed since Sept. 1, 


COUNTRY CLUB; Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati; soda crackers, salty flakes, butter crackers and 
graham crackers. Use claimed since March, 1927. 

GILT EDGE; Hathaway Baking Co., Boston; bread 
and cake. Use claimed since March 21, 1927. 

GUS’ BUTTER-MAID BAKERY GOODIES, and Dutch 
girl design; August Kesselring, doing business as Gus’ 
Butter-Maid Bake Shop, Denver, Colo; cakes and pastry. 
Use claimed since March 1, 1923. 

RIBBON SEAL and ribbon and seal design; Grennan 
Bros. Pie Co., Detroit, Mich; pies. Use claimed since Nov. 
1, 1927. 

BETTINA’S; Elizabeth Beye, doing business as Bet- 
tina’s, New York; cakes and other foods. Use claimed 
since Sept. 15, 1927. 

Casque and shield heraldic design; John Mees, Chi- 
cago, Ill; bread, rolls, cakes and pastries. Use claimed 
since Dec. 8, 1927. 

PALATELLE; Alma B. Hayes, doing business as 
Palatelle Products Co., Takoma Park, Md; cakes and other 
foods. Use claimed since Aug. 1, 1927. 

SYBENGA’S and windmill and Dutch girl design; 
Sybenga’s Bakery, Pella, Iowa; bread, Holland biscuits, 
Holland cookies and Holland pastries. Use claimed since 
June, 1925. 

CRUSTO; Marion C. Sowell, Gastonia, N. C; pie-crust 
preparation. Use is claimed since March 26, 1928. 

TINY TIM; American Cone and Pretzel Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa; pretzels. Use claimed since summer of 1913. 

UNEEDA BAKERS and clock design; National Biscuit 
Co., New York; biscuit, cake and crackers. Use claimed 
since March 24, 1928. 

FOUNTAIN WAFERS; Keebler-Weyl Baking Co., Phil- 
adelphia; hard and semihard crackers, wafers or biscuits. 
Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1915. 

GRANT'S and portrait of J. E. Grant; J. E. Grant, 
doing business as Grant’s Hygienic Food Products Co., 
Berkeley, Cal; crackefs, hygienic crackers, breakfast food, 
wafers, mush, bread, honey, health confections and bran. 
Use claimed since Jan. 15, 1900. 

MASTER, BAKED BY ZINSMASTER, GOOD FOR 
THE WHOLE FAMILY; Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
Minn; cakes, bread, rolls and doughnuts. Use claimed 
since June 6, 1927. 
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evenly distributed throughout, and that the dusting 
with caster sugar is even. After the sugar has been 
laid on, the molds should be dusted again, this time 
with finely sifted flour. The batter should be colg 
when put in, and sufficient to fill about three quarters 
of the mold; then a piece of thick greased paper must 
be spread over and tied around the top of each, and 
the baking should be in a temperature of about 355 
degrees Fahrenheit. Cakes should be turned out al- 
most immediately on wires to cool. The kind of mold 
that gives the best results for this variety of sponge 
goods is the tinned copper sort, for the reason that 
while the cakes are baking, a thin crust forms, which 
aids in getting them out after baking. By way of 
decoration, savoys can be covered with royal icing, 
then piped to the taste of the confectioner. 


Leamingtons and Balmorals 

The shape of the molds for leamingtons is oblong, 
with the corners rounded. They are prepared in the 
usual way, but before the batter is laid in, two or 
three pieces of citron peel are placed across the bot- 
toms. When the sponges are baked, they are turned 
upside down, and the peel washed with warmed sirup, 
so as to give it a bright and fresh appearance. 

The molds for balmorals are oblong, with plain, 
flat ends, and curved or rounded bottoms, the sides 
and bottoms being fluted. Balmorals, or “racks,” as 
they sometimes are called, are prepared as are leam- 
ingtons, with the peel left out. 

Shell shaped molds are required for madelienes, 
They are prepared in the ordinary way, and baked in 
an oven of about 415 degrees. 

Darioles are made in bucket shaped molds, and 
baked at 415 degrees. When cold, the tops are cut 
off level, the molds are dipped with a fork into hot 
jelly—apricot is suitable—and after the sides are rolled 
in desiccated coconut, they are turned upside down so 
that what was the top will form the bottom; then a 
half of a glace cherry is stuck in the center of each top. 


Fairy Fingers 

A special mixing will be needed for fairy fingers, 
and it can be had by putting in the whisk, or bowl, 
1% lbs eggs, weighed in their shells, 6 yolks, and 1% 
Ibs caster sugar. Beat up in the usual way till ready, 
then stir in 14 lbs high grade flour. Before working 
off, fold some half sheets of cartridge paper into bands 
about 3% inches in width; unfold them, and _ place 
them along the board; then with a forcing bag having 
a \%-inch plain tube lay out rows of fingers on the 
paper, not letting them be any longer than the marks 
made by the folds, 

When all are laid out, dust well with caster sugar 
and shake off any loose grains that may be on the 
paper; place on baking sheets, and bake immediately 
at around 440 degrees. When cooked, remove from 
the sheets, and when cooled lay the papers, one after 
the other, on a wetted board; then, when a little 
soaked, strip off the paper. Sandwich the fingers at 
once, and the moisture on their bottoms should be 
enough to make them stick together. 











A T the commencement exercises at 

Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis, held early last month, the 
George S. Ward Medal for the best all- 
around student in scientific baking, shown 
above, was awarded to Mark L. Penick, | 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Another variety of fairy fingers can be made by 
using the same mixture as for the above, and by pro- 
ceeding in the same way until it comes to the sugar 
dredging. The sugar must be laid on thickly, then the 
fingers aid aside for a few minutes instead of being 
put at once into the oven. This is done to allow the 
sugar to soak into the batter, so that when the fingers 
are baked.they will present a different appearance. 
For the laying out of these fingers a half-inch plain 
tube will be required. Care should be taken to see 
that fingers do not bake too much. 


Almond Delights 

Almond delights are made from the same mixture 
as the two last-named varieties, but are flavored with 
vanilla sugar, and are laid out thicker on the paper. 
A %-inch plain tube will be required for this. When 
laid, sprinkle some finely chopped almonds on each, 
and dust with caster sugar; then bake at 400 degrees. 
When cold, and after having been removed from the 
paper, dust again, this time with vanilla or icing sugar, 
or a mixture of both. 

Swiss rolls can be made from the batter given at 
the beginning, or from the following: 14 lbs eggs in 
liquid, 4% Ib flour and % lb caster sugar. Before 
mixing, a large baking sheet should be covered with 
greased paper—newspaper will do if nothing else is 
available—and the ends turned up all around; when 
the batter is ready, pour onto the sheet and spread 
out evenly with a palette knife; then bake it at a 
temperature of 430 to 440 degrees. Care must be 
taken to see the sponge be neither overdone nor under- 
done. Test by pressing the top of the sponge with 
the thumb; if it springs back to its former position 
quickly, and leaves no impress behind, it is sufficiently 
baked, but if it gives way, and leaves a hole or impres- 
sion, it is not ready to be drawn. If overbaked, it 
will crack when the rolling up is being done. 

When drawn from the oven, it should be thrown 
on a clean sack or cloth, covered with caster sugar, 
then the paper removed and a layer of jam spread 
out evenly over the whole. When rolling, first fold 
the end in well so that a hole will not be made, as 
that wil not make a good appearance when cut. The 
start must be done with the end closely folded in, 
and the rolling throughout must be in the same order. 
Care must be taken to see that the sponge be not 
stretched, as this, too, will cause cracking. Baking 
has an important bearing on the finished article, and 
the confectioner must get his sheet of sponge as 
springy and elastic as possible. The final touch is 
made by rolling in a sheet of caster sugar. 

For Swiss rolls, as in fact for all kinds of sponges 
where jam is used, the latter ought to be of good 
quality, color, and fair consistency; cheap and liquid 
jams soak into the sponge and make it messy and 
unattractive; but when the best quality is used it needs 
to be neither too thick nor too thin, as there are dis- 
advantages in both. 

Another, and trifle cheaper, recipe for Swiss rolls 
is to use 1 lb 2 oz sugar, 2 lbs liquid eggs and 1 lb 
flour. 

In the making of sponge goods the baker need 
be tied to no hard-and-fast rules as to varieties, 
shapes, etc. He can bring his own inventiveness into 
action. Despite the fact that the roads of the baker 
have been pretty freely traveled, there yet remain 
discoveries to be made; new styles, shapes, and deco- 
rations are waiting to be developed. 


oS 
Bakery Advertising on the Silver 
Screen 
By Willis H. Parker 


HEATER patrons of seven Kansas theaters were 

interested not long ago in a little comedy enacted 

by two boys and a girl over a slice of bread and 
butter. The scene opened with one little boy sitting 
on a chair and eating a slice of bread. His sister was 
playing on the floor when another boy entered, asked 
the first for a bite of bread, and, upon being refused, 
he made a grab for it and missed, but succeeded in 
knocking it out of the boy’s hand to the floor. This 
was the signal for a juvenile scrap. While the boys 
were scuffling, the little girl rushed in, grabbed the 
bread and marched away contentedly eating it. The 
cutline flashed on the screen and the audience read: 
“The Proof of the Bread Is in the Eating.” As this 
scene faded out there came another, composed of trick 
photography and showed a loaf of bread which seemed 
to be somewhat alive. It wrapped itself up in a sheet 
of waxed paper, and faded out. As it faded, a num- 
ber of letters of the alphabet appeared in a jumbled, 
enlivened form and eventually fell into place to form 
the message, ”P. & G. Bakery. Insist Upon P. & G. 
Bread—Your Grocer.” 

At another time a playlet of a more educational 
form was shown. It was designed to show housewives 
how they may save themselves the labor of baking, 
and yet serve hot bread. It opened with the subject 
line, “Hot Bread Made from Fresh Bread.” The 
action showed a woman taking a loaf of bread out 
of the oven; she carried it to the kitchen table, and 
as she emptied it out of the tin it was seen that the 
loaf had been previously sliced down to and without 
breaking the bottom crust. 


As this scene faded out there came another cut- 
line, reading “Delicious for Any Meal,’ and immedi- 
ately came action disclosing the same woman serving 
the hot bread to a man at the table. He spread it 
with butter, and proceeded to eat his meal with utmost 
satisfaction registered on his face. Another title came 
on, “Use the Best Bread,” and the loaf previously de- 
scribed as being full of life and containing the appar- 
ently inherent ability to wrap itself up in a sheet of 
waxed paper appeared on the screen, did its “stuff” 
and faded out, leaving again the name of the bread 
and the firm making it. 

These are two examples of the sort of motion pic- 
ture advertising that is being used to tell people about 
bread. Motion picture advertising has a place in our 
publicity endeavors—provided, of course, we make use 
of it judiciously and with thought as to the proper 
places of showing the films, the class of persons we 
seek to appeal to and the nature of the playlet; in 
other words, giving as much thought to the productions 
as we would and should give the copy for newspaper 
advertisements, circular letters and the billboards we 
may use from time to time. 

It is possible to obtain two classes of playlets— 
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for the Wehle Bros. Baking Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, recently forsook the 
cares of directing the 60 retail routes of 
the Wehle company for the less arduous 
task of a fisherman. It is reported that 
the lake water level was lowered two 
inches when Mr. Bassford landed the fish | 
pictured above. 














those specially made, with the bakery’s own plant and 
service as the background and bakery employees in 
the actor roles, or stock playlets which have already 
been filmed and tested out as to effectiveness. The 
latter are the cheaper and are quite effective, for the 
trailer, which gives the firm name, is especially made 
for the individual advertiser’s own use. This trailer 
remains the same on the several playlets or, if the 
schedule calls for several months of this advertising, 
more than one trailer may be purchased and run at 
different times to provide a variety. A good trailer 
is just as effective an advertisement as the playlet, 
for there usually is some trick photography used and 
this serves to maintain the interest until the last flicker 
of the film, causing many of the audience to wonder 
how it was done, thereby impressing the firm name 
and the product upon their minds. 

In the case of the P. & G. Bakery, the playlets 
were short, not being much more than 100 feet long 
and requiring a trifle more than a minute’s time to 
show. But it is in the speed of the showing that the 
success of motion picture advertising lies. The “op- 
eration” is all over before the “patient” realizes what 
has happened. He goes to the theater to be enter- 
tained. Theoretically he has abandoned all cares, 
worries and trivial perplexities,—they have all been 
eliminated from his mind,—and he is prepared to re- 
ceive that which his eyes see on the screen and fasten 
the screened thoughts in his mind for future mental 
digestion. The screen gets all of his attention. 

The colored slides that some advertisers use to 
announce their businesses are motionless, and he rec- 
ognizes immediately that they are advertisements, so 
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he permits his attention to lag. However, with the 
motion picture advertisement, he does not realize until 
it is all over that the scene is an advertisement. If 
the film were longer, he might have an opportunity to 
grasp the purport of the actions and might push his 
attention to one side, to await the showing of the 
feature of the program. 

One minute’s time. That seems short, but one must 
remember that pictures tell stories more quickly than 
do words. It is said that it requires 300 times as 
long to tell a story—either verbally or by written 
words—as it does to tell it with motion pictures. 

There are several methods of showing the films. 
If the advertiser is running his advertising in several 
theaters it may be advisable to run one at a time 
around the circuit before releasing another. In this 
particular case the firm has seven theaters under 
contract, and one film makes the circuit of them all 
before another is released. This is the cheaper meth- 
od, and permits seven weeks between productions in 
any one theater, so that it is unlikely that any of the 
regular patrons would discover that certain types of 
playlets coming on the screen were advertising. 

The spacing between pictures may be varied from 
every other week to once in seven weeks, or it may 
be practical to release one film a week and let it 
make the circuit, so that there is always a story being 
told in all of the theaters all of the time—but not 
the same story. 

Cost of this advertising is based upon the circula- 
tion of the theaters in the chain in which the picture 
is to be shown. This is figured from the average 
weekly attendance of each theater,—not the seating 
capacity,—and since averages are good criterions, it 
is almost certain that the advertiser will get 100 per 
cent circulation of his picture. He does not make 
his arrangements with the individual theaters, but with 
the advertising company, for the showing. In case 
he uses stock films, he may select the playlets that 
appeal to him as suitable for the purpose. 

Under ordinary conditions, motion picture adver- 
tising is best for education. It is designed to arouse 
a desire for the product rather than to create actual 
sales. 

oS 


Bread and Cutting Selling Costs 


From the National Grocers Bulletin 


HE selling costs of a grocery store are determined 

by three factors, namely, the number of persons 

engaged in selling, the number of customers, and 
the volume of individual sales. Therefore, to decrease 
his sales costs, the grocer has to work with one or all 
of these three factors. 

It seems a simple matter to fire a clerk. But it 
is not always as cheap as it is simple. It’s more prac- 
tical to train an average clerk into a good salesman. 
He will then bring more money into the till, because 
a good grocery salesman knows how to bring more 
customers into the grocery and to make each one buy 
more items. 

But the salesman needs help in getting more per- 
sons into the store and in making them get the habit 
of coming in every day. The owner can do his part 
by stocking up with fine quality goods. He wants his 
store to have the reputation for giving a woman her 
money’s worth. In other words, he wants to run a 
quality grocery store. 

But, assuming that the grocer has intelligent and 
trained salesmen, sells only quality products—what 
next? Well, I suppose he needs what people call lead- 
ers, that is, something to make the new customer open 
the door. ‘ 

There are certain foods every housewife buys regu- 
larly. Among them are bread and butter, milk and 
eggs, etc. Very well, let the alert grocer sell these 
commodities at a fair price and sell only the finest of 
them. Once the housewife learns that she can be sure 
that his bread and eggs are always the best, she will 
soon get the habit of buying all of her groceries at 
his store. 

The grocer’s profit on bread and milk may not be 
as large as it is on canned goods, but the daily turn- 
over on bread alone is as certain as sunrise. So why 
not feature bread in your window? It may attract 
a passerby who happens to need a loaf of bread but 
was going further down the street to get it. 

Once you get her in your store, you can begin 
to decrease your selling costs by increasing her pur- 
chase. She came in for a loaf of bread and nothing 
else. But you sell fine butter and the best peanut 
butter, imported jams and marmalade. Try a little 
suggestive selling by following up her original pur- 
chase of a loaf of bread with a few suggestions. Nine 
times out of ten she will take one or more of these 
associated articles. But don’t force her. She will 
resent it and never come back. 

Cutting sales costs is therefore a simple problem, 
for it means merely increasing the ability of your 
sales force, increasing the number of customers served 
daily, and increasing the total amount of individual 
purchases. But, like all simple problems, it is not the 
easiest thing to do. It requires patience, tact and 
intelligent buying—or, in other terms, it depends on 
the three major ideas of modern business—Quality, 
Service and Salesmanship. 
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Choosing a Location for the DNew ‘Bakery 


Adapted from a Study Prepared in the Domestic Commerce Division of the United States 
Department of Commerce by a Special Staff Under the Supervision of Lawrence A. Hansen 


HE retail baker has a definite duty to the 

community—that of providing commodities 

and services economically and conveniently. 

Therefore, before assuming this responsibil- 

ity, he should analyze the community to see 
if there is really an opening for him. This sounds 
trite, of course, but it is advice that appears not to 
have been considered by a large number of those who 
have launched retail baking enterprises, sometimes very 
rashly. 

The importance and character of the principal in- 
dustries are naturally subjects for careful study. A 
good index of the importance of an industry with re- 
spect to retail trade is the number and class of wage 
earners employed. Wage earners, particularly those 
who work with their hands, are the principal eaters 
of bread. If the industries are of a permanent nature, 
with a prospect of future growth, it may be advisable 
to open a shop, even if the existing conditions do not 
indicate large profits immediately; but if the indus- 
tries are only temporary, the disadvantage is obvious. 
How long the present industries will continue to oper- 
ate, what industries, if any, will take their places, 
and how long will be the transitional period, are other 
features for such an industrial study. Some industries 
are intermittent, and while they are operating the 
community appears prosperous, but when they close 
down they carry away a part of the bread eating 
population. Some towns are essentially school or 
tourist towns, and are active only a part of the year. 
A bakery in a town of this type must receive the 
maximum volume of business during the busy season 
in order to break down the overhead handicap of the 
remainder of the year. 

The character of the wage earning population in 
cities varies widely. Such cities as Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, Worcester and Akron have essentially a male 
population, while some others are predominantly fem- 
inine, as, for instance, Haverhill, Lynn, Lowell and 
Fall River. The customs of the people in the com- 
munity make some important differences in the char- 
acter of the trade. Communities differ greatly in the 
kinds and qualities of foods used. Women are the 
chief buyers of bakery products in any community, 
but where the masculine consumer predominates there 
is no doubt that there are marked differences in both 
the kind and quality of baked goods that come into 
demand. A predominantly feminine demand usually 
means a stronger leaning, not only toward sweet goods, 
but toward fancy sweet goods. 

The size and rapidity of growth in the population of 
a city are both fundamental considerations. If a city 
has been growing rapidly for the past 10 years, it is 
likely to continue to grow for a time of its own 
momentum, all economic considerations being equal. 
The possible future industrial development must also 
be considered in relation to the growth of the popula- 
tion and to the extension of the trade market. 

The measure of the potential buying power of a 
community will be extremely helpful, not only in de- 
termining the wisdom of locating in a city, but also 
in deciding on the type of bakeshop to be established 
and the quality of the goods to be displayed. The 
number of wage earners has much to do with the 
potential buying power, and can be roughly used as an 
index of this power, especially when the average num- 
ber of wage earners per family is known. Generally 
speaking, those families in which the largest percentage 
is working will have a higher percentage of income 
to spend for articles other than necessities, and it is 
to the margin above necessities that the successful 
modern retail baker must look for a large part of his 
profits, since his fancy goods to an appreciable degree 
must be considered in the light of luxury goods. It is 
in this respect that the size of income is important. 
In general, the larger the income, the greater is the 
amount spent for both luxuries and necessities. 

Some neighborhoods are progressive, while others 
tend to stand still. Some measure of this progressive- 
ness can be obtained by determining the danliente of 
the public schools, also by ascertaining the activity of 
the civic and business associations and the extent to 
which they aid local business and operate to secure 
new industries or hold old ones. 

It is desirable to know the standards of living of 
the community and the cost of living as compared with 
other localities, for a high cost of living and high 
standard of living affect not only the individual pro- 
prietor but also his cost of doing business, and thereby 
his profit. He must pay a larger wage for shop as- 
sistants under such conditions, and very probably other 
expenses also will be greater. 

An obvious first step in deciding to locate a retail 
bakeshop is to survey the existing competition. How 
many and how large are the present shops? Do they 
offer an adequate line of goods for the local trade, and 
what service do they afford? It does not follow, of 
course, that because competitors show apathy and small 
sales there are no potential sales to be had. It fre- 


quently has been found, when a new and thrifty baker 
enters a field, that not only is his business successful, 
but also that the business of his competitors increases. 
A potential local market may exist and may only need 
development, but if the local market is fully expanded 
and taken care of, a new baker will have to rely upon 
his ability to attract trade from his competitors, either 
by rendering an improved or special service or by 
selling at a lower price. 

What service policies will be expected in the new 
location can be ascertained beforehand by observing 
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| i CH year sees the opening of a large number 

of retail bakeries, many of which are not eco- 
nomically justified and which owe their beginning 
almost solely to the comparatively small capital 
required to launch a retail bakeshop. Many of the 
failures are due to a lack of managerial ability, 
but others are due to an insufficient consideration of 
the problems involved in establishing a retail bake- 
shop on a sound basis. An outstanding problem is 
location. This must receive consideration before 
any type of retail store is established in a commu- 
nity. A good location is frequently a shop's best asset, 
while a poor location may be the cause of failure 
even when sound merchandising policies are prac- 
ticed. The location problem concerns not only the 
newcomer in the retail field but also the estab- 
lished merchant, and the experienced retailer there- 
fore sees the necessity of watching constantly the 
economic and physical changes of his community 
and of considering their relation to location and 
how they may add to or detract from the growth 
of his business. He compares the advantages of 
his present location with possible new ones, re- 
membering that the value of a retail store location 
is measured by the possibilities it offers of mak- 
ing a profit. 
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some of the practices of the local market. In some 
localities, customers may require delivery service and 
long-term credits, while in others the cash-and-carry 
system may be customary and satisfactory. The re- 
quirements of the trade must, of course, largely govern 
the type of shop to be operated, but this puts no re- 
striction upon novelty of idea or improvement in mer- 
chandising theory. The public is always ready to 
patronize the shop that is different, and this patronage 
is likely to continue past the novelty stage, so long, of 
course, as the other elements of quality and service 
prove adequate. 

To the baker locating in a new community, ability 
to secure proper banking facilities is of importance, 
particularly during the initial stages when the estab- 
lishment of the business involves a large outlay for 
machinery, fixtures, help, etc. As a general rule, in 
any city where a fairly large retail bakery might lo- 
cate, such facilities ordinarily would be ample, and 
the question would resolve itself into a choice as to 
which institution offered the best ones. In the smaller 
towns, however, the field is generally limited to one 
or two institutions, and in such cases it is advisable 
to know the attitude of the banks toward new ventures 
and their willingness and ability to extend accommo- 
dations. Other merchants in the town might be con- 
sulted to determine to what extent the banks co- 
operate with the local merchants. 

The effect of governmental regulations varies, and 
a careful distinction must be made between those which 
might have a material effect upon the business itself 
and those which have a material effect on the handling 
of the business. Most of the existing federal regula- 
tions have to do more particularly with the manage- 
ment, and are practically limited to the accounting 
reports which must be made periodically for purposes 
of taxation. 

There may be, however, state and municipal regula- 
tions which will not only have an effect upon business 
welfare but which also bear upon the welfare of those 
directly connected with it. Examples in this respect 
are itinerant vendor statutes, which affect house-to- 
house selling; limitation of hours of labor, especially 
for women; minimum wage regulations, which are in 
effect in many states, and more important than all else, 
sanitary and weight-of-loaf regulations. 

_ The choice of a site within the community is fre- 
quently just as important as the choice of a com- 
munity. There has n a definite shifting of business 
cehters in most communities, especially since the com- 
ing of the automobile. Not on the movement of busi- 








ness centers alone has the automobile had its effect 
but it also has changed many residential districts. 
Moving the bakeshop in order to cope with these 
changes is attended with many difficulties which would 
have been rendered unnecessary through proper con- 
sideration, at the outset, of site location problems. 

After determining the approximate locality in which 
a site is desired, there are a number of factors in- 
fluencing the choice of the particular street. The dis- 
tance of the street from the lines of communication js 
very important. Usually, in all but the larger cities, 
the main shopping street is the one traversed by street 
cars. Street car lines may serve numerous types of 
communities. Therefore, some analysis of the traffic 
that they carry may be profitable. Street cars coming 
from one district will bring a different class of trade 
from that brought by cars coming from another dis- 
trict. Then, again, it may be desirable not to locate 
the shop on a street with street cars. This might de- 
pend on the buying habits and the type of customers. 
Customers with automobiles may prefer to go to side 
streets, where there are no cars, to avoid the traffic, 
The effect of bus lines is also worthy of consideration. 
The frequency of service and the fare of either the 
street cars or the bus lines will affect their importance 
with regard to street location. 

Many of the present retail districts originated be- 
fore automobiles were so numerous and, therefore, 
many of the streets are not wide enough to afford 
requisite parking facilities. Most cities have been 
compelled to make parking restrictions, and no doubt 
there will be many more made in the future. Some 
streets have been made one-way thoroughfares to 
facilitate the handling of traffic. Both of these facts 
have some bearing on the selection of the street best 
suited to location. 

One side of a street is usually more popular than 
the other. There may be several reasons for this. If 
the street is not level, the upper side is usually more 
traveled than the lower. This may be accounted for 
by the fact that the upper side is cleaner, or that “the 
human tendency is to get on the upper side of things.” 
Then, again, there is the question of the shady or 
sunny side of the street. In summer the preference 
for the shady side becomes quite marked, and this is 
especially true for women, who do much of their shop- 
ping in the hottest part of the day. Too much sun- 
light also is objectionable in its effect upon window 
displays. 

On the other hand, there are certain reasons why 
the sunny side of a street may be preferred. An 
analysis of sales may show that the largest business 
is done in the winter months, during which time the 
traffic may prefer the sunny side. The rent is usually 
cheaper on the sunny side.’ Another factor in deter- 
mining the preferable side of the street is the con- 
venience to the street car stops. When a car stops, 
people usually go to the nearest curb, rather than 
cross the street. The distance of a location from a 
prominent transfer point is a very important factor. 
Customers ‘transferring to other parts of the city may 
take time to make a purchase, but in order to do so 
they would prefer not to get off the car any consid- 
erable distance from their transfer point. 

Some stores go well in groups. One reason for this 
grouping is the convenience of the customer, as it 
affords opportunity for the purchasing of a number of 
different kinds of articles in one vicinity. Another 
advantage of locating competing stores close together is 
the possibility of drawing trade from customers who 
had planned to go directly to a competitor. The stores 
thus established are not always competing stores. Very 
frequently they arrange themselves into complementary 
groups, co-operating with each other in the attraction 
of custom and in the making of sales. A bakery may 
often find advantage in having a meat market, a drug 
store, or even a grocery store, next door. Grocers 
will often deliver the retail baker’s bread even when it 
is not carried as one of their regular lines. 

The number of people who come out to shop and 
to buy is the real factor of importance in the total 
that pass a location. The count of traffic may be of 
particular usefulness in making a choice between two 
sites, when the passers-by are known to be of the 
same general type. Such a count should, however, be 


. made under similar conditions, that is, as to hours of 


the day and the day of the week. Much of the value 
of the corner location is derived from the increased 
number of passers-by. Such a location is accessible 
to the traffic of two streets. The same reasoning lo- 
cated the country general merchandise store at the 
crossroad. Another valuable feature of the corner 
store is the increase in window space, with a conse- 
quent appreciation in value as an advertising medium. 

The frontage of the building adds to its value in 
giving width to the store and available space for win- 
dow display, both of which facilitate the advertising 
of merchandise to the passing public. The exterior 
design of the windows and entrance are important. 
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New crop business has not started. 
It cannot very well start, under present 
conditions, until the cost of new wheat is 
known, and the level at which it can be 
had has been determined. So far very 
little has been bought, and very little 
new crop flour has been sold. The sale 
of new crop flour, when one cannot cov- 
er it by purchasing the wheat, and with 
no certainty as to what it may be neces- 
sary to pay for the wheat, is a particu- 
larly hazardous speculation. The wheat 
is only now being cut, not a bushel has 
been threshed, and there is no indication 
that the level of the present tentative 
bids will be acceptable. It is a topsy- 
turvy and abnormal situation, owing to 
the shortness of the crop. 

In point of fact, the premium of the 
tentative bid advanced last week from 
be over to 9c over the Chicago September 
future, with no indication that this will 
bring acceptances any more readily than 
the previous level, although, owing to the 
decline in September, this leaves the cash 
price at just about the same level as it 
was a week ago, $1.384 as against $1.38. 
It is quite possible that the farmer will 
be in no hurry to sell his wheat. The 
bids are only tentative; they do not rep- 
resent a basis for figuring flour prices. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
see what has happened at St. Louis, 
under similar conditions, where the new 
crop has moved and sales of new wheat 
have been made. On July 19 track sales 
of new wheat were reported there as fol- 
lows: No. 1 red, four cars 60@60.3-lb, 12 
@12.8 per cent moisture, at $1.52%2; nine 
cars 60@61.2-lb, 12.2@13.4 per cent mois- 
ture, at $1.52; one car 60-lb, 134% per 
cent moisture, at $1.51; one car light 
garlicky at $1.50, a resale at lc dis- 
count. No. 2 soft red winter sold at 
$1.51@1.51%. These prices were at a 
premium of 23@24%c over Chicago Sep- 
tember. ; 

An Open Question.—So it remains an 
open question at what price the new 
wheat will move and be available in this 
section, and it is quite impossible to 
figure a flour price with any degree of 
safety without knowing approximately 
what the wheat will cost. Also it re- 
mains to be seen how stable the price 
will remain, once it is made. All that is 
known now is that the present bids have 
not brought acceptances. Michigan is 
the state that will be drawn on heavily, 
because it has the largest crop, and it 
probably will be tapped far and wide for 
supplies. Michigan grain dealers claim 
that it would be possible to sell the en- 
tire crop of the state at 10c over Sep- 
tember. : 

The situation suggests the possibility 
of hand-to-mouth business right from the 
start, from the buying of wheat to the 
sale of flour, with an unusually close co- 
ordination between the two, the miller 
buying the wheat only as he can sell the 
flour, the price he will pay for the wheat 
being determined by what he can get 
for the flour. But it may be doubted 
whether the situation will work out so 
simply and safely. Millers may not be 
contented to go along in this fashion; 
their hands will probably be forced by 
what others are doing, and it will be 
surprising if “springing” the bid does 
not take place among them. 

Situation Is Tight—Nobody knows 
how much of a movement of wheat there 
will be when threshing is completed. 
Millers may want to make sure of get- 
ting some of this wheat when it moves, 
and it will be extremely difficult to keep 
prices in line if there is any sale for 
flour. Of the two hazards, it now seems 
safer to buy the wheat, and take chances 
of advance or decline, than to sell the 
flour without owning or buying the wheat. 








This entire soft wheat situation is a 
pretty illustration of how impossible it is 
for any small group of millers to ex- 
ercise any control over the wheat price 
under such conditions as now prevail. 
There are entirely too many uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable factors involved. 
With a short crop the farmer will prob- 
ably not fail to recognize the strength 
of his position. 

Meantime, the steady decline in the 
wheat market has been both opportune 
and favorable. This liquidation should 
mean the striking of bottom levels. Even 
though soft wheat will rule at a pre- 
mium, the decline may serve as some 
check on the price, although it makes 
hedging less desirable. The only real 
hedge against the purchase of wheat is 
the sale of flour, and against the sale of 
flour is the purchase of wheat. The Chi- 
cago futures market becomes of little 
use to the soft wheat miller, except on 
hard wheats. 

Substitution May Occur.—It is impos- 
sible to predict how this situation will 
work out. Soft wheat and soft wheat 
flour may easily get out of line in price. 
Substitution will then take place; in fact, 
substitution may start from the very be- 
ginning and go right along with develop- 
ments and help hold prices in line. When 
it comes to substitutes, if they are to be 
made and bought, it would seem much 
safer for the buyer to get them from the 
soft wheat miller who is more familiar 
with his requirements and the making 
of soft wheat flour than from other mill- 
ers who have not had this experience. 
So the business should remain in the 
hands of the soft wheat millers in any 
event. 

Although new crop business has not 
really got started, there is already one 
disturbing forewarning of what may 
happen. A few mills have already of- 
fered new crop flour at too low levels. 
This seems to signify that prices will 
tend to the lowest level at which it is 
possible to get flour that will answer the 
purpose, whether it be pure soft winters 
or blends or low protein hard wheat 
flours. That being the case, then soft 
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wheat is worth no more than the wheat 
from which such flour can be made. 

In spite of adverse conditions, the 
millers have managed to continue op- 
eration of their mills at reduced capac- 
ity. All of them have taken advantage 
of the opportunity to fumigate and put 
their plants in readiness for the new 
crop. 

Flour Prices.— Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, July 
20, at $7.25@7.30 bbl and local springs 
at $7.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 15-21 ...... 136,780 83,696 61 

Previous week .. 104,700 59,536 57 

Beet GOD cevcese 64,500 34,436 62 

Two years ago... 74,100 39,707 53 

Three years ago. 54,300 32,670 60 
NOTES 


T. A. Wood, flour broker, Springfield, 
Ohio, has returned from a visit to Kan- 
sas to arrange for mill accounts. 


The plant of the Marion (Ohio) Na- 
tional Mill Co. has been closed for an in- 
definite period, and probably will not 
be operated on this crop. 

John McBride, Buffalo, representing 
the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
was in Toledo on July 19 and left here 
for Fostoria and Cleveland. 


W. K. Cole, of the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc., was in Chicago and 
Toledo last week, and left for Indian- 
apolis. He is on a business trip, visiting 
connections of the mill. 

The account of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., operating 
four mills, has been placed in the hands 
of J. M. Bour & Co., brokers, Toledo, for 
the entire state of Ohio, effective July 6. 

The United Mills Co. is the name of 
a new company which will operate the 
mill at Grafton, Ohio, on the coming 
crop, under the same organization as that 
of the United Mills Corporation, with 
the exception of L. C. Chase, who is now 
vice president of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis. The new princi- 
pals in this company have not been an- 
nounced. 


W. A. Rundell, of the Rundell Realty 
Co., formerly engaged in the grain busi- 
ness at Toledo, began the construction of 
his three hundred and eighth-fifth house 
in Toledo last week. He hopes to cele- 
brate the construction of his four hun- 
dredth before the end of the year. All 
these houses have been built in the last 
14 years, since he retired from the grain 
business. 
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Selling the Wheat 
By W. H. Wiggin 


ITH the advent and increasing use 

of the combine at harvest,‘ which 

means cutting and threshing at 
one and the same time, the early move- 
ment of wheat has been considerably 
augmented, and the pressure of that 
wheat on the market, and its influence 
on the price, introduce a new problem. 
It constitutes an unexpected complica- 
tion to plans of momar | marketing. 

In spite of everything that can be 
done, when the crop is a large one a 
very considerable quantity of this wheat 
will move to market and will inevitably 
have a depressing effect on the price. 
Building of storage on the farms, so that 
wheat can be held back, has been advo- 
cated, but that requires time and money. 
The old expedient of stacking the wheat, 
which improved its quality because it 
enabled it to go through the sweat under 
the most favorable conditions, has now 
become obsolete and impractical. The 
wheat must move, because many farmers 
have no way of storing large quantities 
of it other than in grain elevators, in- 
volving a storage charge. 

Under these conditions the question 
arises as to what can be done about it, 
what is the most economic thing that 
the farmer can do? The farmer has 
always been a speculator, not in a large 
way, or on the outside, but in the pro- 


duction of his own farm. He does not 
always realize it, but that is exactly 
what he has been for many years. He 
speculates when he sows his fields. 

If not satisfied with the price, he re- 
fuses to sell, or holds back a large part 
of his grain. That is out and out specu- 
lation. There have been countless in- 
stances of farmers carrying wheat in mill 
elevators, on which storage must be paid, 
through an entire crop year, and even 
into a second or third crop, and some- 
times finally selling at a price much be- 
low what he might have had in the in- 
terim. This is certainly speculation, but 
perfectly legitimate, and in the line of 
his business. 

It may seem preposterous to suggest 
to the farmer that he learn the technic 
of a form of speculation which he has 
heretofore largely ignored, but which is 
only a modified form of what he has 
already been doing, and for which he has 
shown a strong predilection. It would 
also serve to restore the balance in or- 
derly marketing thrown out of gear by 
too great a rush of wheat to market at 
harvest. 

Granted that the heavy movement of 
wheat at harvest depresses prices, the 
farmer could ignore this fact, sell his 
wheat and get rid of the cost of carry- 
ing it, and at the same time buy a cor- 
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responding amount of one of the. futures 
in whatever market best suited his pur- 
pose. In effect he would have then sold 
his wheat, got his money, and still have 
his wheat. This is somewhat like eating 
your cake and having it too. He can 
sell his future against his probable pro- 
duction before the market has been sub- 
jected to the pressure at harvest, and he 
can buy back this future during the 
pressure at harvest when it should be 
lowest. 

For example, on the present crop, last 
April he could have sold at $1.60, or bet- 
ter, an amount of the July or September 
future at Chicago which corresponded to 
his indicated production, delivered his 
wheat at harvest, received his money for 
it, and then in July bought back his fu- 
ture at $1.25@1.40 and made a nice profit 
by the transaction. At harvest, if he 
felt bullish, and would otherwise be in- 
clined to hold his wheat, after closing 
this transaction, he can still buy the Sep- 
tember or December future and hold the 
future contract rather than the actual 
wheat for a rise. 

Of course if all farmers did this it 
would serve to stabilize the market, as 
it introduces an offsetting balance to 
heavy selling of futures by the pur- 
chasers of grain, and it might be claimed 
that he would therefore gain nothing. 
What would be gained would be avoid- 
ance of the decline which is inevitable 
when a great preponderance of opera- 
tions are on only one side of the market, 
when selling overbalances buying. 

So far as known, this procedure has 
never been advocated for the farmer. It 
is not now being advocated, but its con- 
sideration suggested as an economic pos- 
sibility for the farmer, as a substitute 
for holding the actual grain, and as a 
step in the direction of orderly market- 
ing and stabilization of values. Trading 
in the grain pit is an unknown world to 
the farmer. He has an idea that it 
touches and concerns him not at all, ex- 
cept to his disadvantage. Likely as not 
to him it is anathema. This shows how 
little understanding he may have of large 
economic measures from which he de- 
— great benefit without being aware 
of it. 

The establishment of the grain market, 
and trading in futures, is probably one 
of the most constructive things that ever 
happened to agriculture, if not the most 
important. This is not said in any parti- 
san spirit; the writer has vigorously as- 
sailed certain practices in grain trading 
in the past. But today, and every day 
in the year, a market exists for the 
farmer’s grain, and the price at which he 
can sell it is known to him and every- 
body; it is not fixed by secret and pri- 
vate barter, by a scheming and jockey- 
ing buyer, but by the market. That is 
something the farmer owes to this system 
of buying, vastly different from what it 
was in the old days, or from what it 
would be without it. The milling trade 
could function without trading in fu- 
tures, although it might not like to, but 
it would be a sad day for the farmer. 

The only danger in this plan is that 
of converting the farmer into an out and 
out speculator, rather than a merely in- 
cidental one. Having hit it right, he 
might be lured away by easy money from 
the safe moorings of prosaic farming. 
Farming might come to seem a rather 
humdrum, profitless existence. The same 
criticism might be directed against the 
miller and milling. Originally the miller 
was only one step removed from the 
farmer, and had scarcely any more in- 
telligence. Millers have learned to use 
the grain market with moderation and 
for protective purposes. Of course there 
have been instances of plunging and of 
profits made, not from milling but from 
speculation. Farming is bound to be- 
come more and more of a business, and 
the successful farmer must become more 
and more a business man. The others 
will go by the board, as have the millers. 


o> 
NASHVILLE 


Flour sales increased last week at 
southeastern mills, orders exceeding the 
capacity of the mills. Most purchases 
were in lots of 500 bbls or less, with a 
few of 1,000. A considerable part of the 
business was for prompt and immediate 
shipment, and there was a liberal sprink- 
ling of orders for 30 days. It was evi- 
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dent that new crop trade was getting 
under way. 

Buyers have been waiting until the last 
minute to make purchases, but as stocks 
have been running low for some time, it 
has become necessary to begin opera- 
tions. Old crop flour continues to dom- 
inate in current demand, as very little 
new wheat has been moving. The read- 
justment of prices to new crop values 

as been going on rapidly on soft wheat 
flour, quotations having been sharply re- 
vised the past two weeks. 

Flour prices continued to move toward 
new wheat basis last week. Some con- 
cessions were doubtless being made on 
old wheat flour, in order to clean up 
supplies. Quotations, July 21: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $9.25@9.50 
bbl; standard patent, $8.25@8.50; 
straights, $8@8.25; first clears, $6.75@7. 
These are prices on old crop flour. Some 
further readjustment to new wheat crop 
is due. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours are sharing in the increased trade. 
Prices have been easier in anticipation of 
new wheat movement. Aggregate vol- 
ume of sales was fairly good last week. 
Quotations, July 21: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; standard patent, 
25@40c less; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $8@8.50; straights, 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 15-21 ...... 132,120 70,009 52.9 
Previous week .. 151,920 45,456 29.9 
WOOF GHG wcicese 143,820 73,602 61.1 
Two years ago... 157,620 87,215 55.3 
Three years ago. 169,620 129,151 76.1 


Joun Lerrer. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


With the arrival of new wheat flour 
on the market, there was an increase in 
activity last week. Inquiries are much 
more numerous. A resume by the com- 
merce department of Indiana University 
for the month of June showed a rather 
material increase in the volume of mill- 
ing, compared with the same month of 
1927. 

Prices retarded buying of soft wheat 
flour to some extent, but in view of the 
generally low condition of stocks, it is 
certain that buyers will be forced into 
the market shortly. Millers generally are 
holding firm, not being inclined to give 
concessions. ‘There was a satisfactory 
increase in demand from the baking 
trade last week. Large buyers were in- 
clined to quibble over prices, and some 
concessions were made, leaving little for 
the miller’s overhead, to say nothing of 
profit, according to reports. Numerous 
inquiries are being received from export 
sources, but there is a wide difference 
of opinion on prices. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
July 21: soft winter short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, straight $6@6.50, first clear $5 
@5.50; hard winter short patent $7@ 
7.50, straight $6@6.60, first clear $5@ 
5.50; spring first patent old wheat flour 
$7@7.50, standard patent $6.75@7.25, 
first clear $6@6.50. 


NOTES 


A thief succeeded in unlocking the safe 
of the Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, 
and escaped with $80 and five checks. 
The safe was relocked following the 
burglary. 

The Sandborn (Ind.) Elevator Co., 
with $10,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by Howard Clodfelder, Wil- 
liam H. Pahmeier, L. Campbell and John 
W. Hougland. 


The wheat crop in western Indiana, 
particularly near Terre Haute, will show 
an 80 per cent failure, according to W. 
L. Sparks, vice president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Terre Haute. 

Records of the cost of growing corn 
on the 200 test farms in Indiana in 1927 
show $26.97 as the average per acre, ac- 
cording to a report submitted to the In- 
diana Corn Crowers’ Association by M. 
O. Pence, of Purdue University. 

Farmers are worried over the discov- 
ery of corn borer on a farm in Daviess 
County, which is considerably south of 
Indianapolis. This is the first intimation 
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that the borer had spread beyond coun- 
ties in the northeastern section of the 
state. 


Wheat threshing has started in south- . 


ern Indiana, and an average of 12 to 20 
bus per acre is reported. Less than 15 
per cent of the wheat sown last fall 
was harvested, and only two or three 
threshing outfits are being operated in 
some counties. The first of the new 
wheat crop was delivered to an elevator 
at Lapel, Ind., where it was sold at $1.32 
bu and graded No. 2. T. Devaney. 


oo 


NORFOLK 


Flour was rather active last week, es- 
pecially that from southwestern mills. 
All Kansas and Oklahoma mills are 
quoting new wheat flour, and the figures 
are attractive. Spring wheat mills are 
still offering old wheat flour on the spot, 
and are making no new wheat prices. 
Quotations, July 20: northwestern spring 
patents $7.60@7.90 bbl, second patents 
$7.35@7.50; winter patents $7.50@7.70, 
second patents $7.25@7.45; Kansas pat- 
ents, new wheat, $7.25@7.45, second pat- 
ents, $6.90@7.10; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $7.10@7.35. 

Josepn A. Lestie, JR. 


oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Local flour business is beginning to 
take on more life, with the influx of new 
wheat. Export business, however, is dull. 
Quotations, July 21, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat best patent $8.75 bbl, first patent 
$8.25, straights $7.75; Kansas hard, $8; 
first clears, in jutes, $7; second clears, 
$6.50. 

NOTES 

R. H. Drake, Memphis, Tenn., man- 
ager for Igleheart Bros., Inc., visited 
the Evansville plant on July 20. 

W. F. Porter, Montgomery, Ala., sales- 
man for Igleheart Bros., Inc., in southern 


Alabama, called at the Evansville plant 
last week. 

J. M. and R. M. Robertson, owners 
of the Ewing Mill Co., Brownstown, 
Ind., are completing the mill’s forty- 
seventh year of service. 

The first of a series of “entertaining 
days” being given by the Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., for its 
southern representatives, was held last 


week. C. A. Smirn. 
Straight Talk from 
Coleman Cox 


= RIFLES,” said Michael Angelo, 

“make perfection and perfection is 

no trifle,” and it is with the trifles 
—the little things, apparently inconse- 
quential, which often form the real im- 
pediments to progress—that Coleman 
Cox deals in his volume, “Straight Talk,” 
recently published by the Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. In short paragraphs, flavored 
with humor, Mr. Cox gives observations 
and advice resulting from 35 years of ex- 
perience in selling and sales managing. 
The book is a collection of the best of 
the author’s sayings, published and wide- 
ly distributed before in booklet form. 
The following paragraphs are typically 
concrete and pertinent to the subject of 
salesmanship: 

“The only thing one merchant has to 
offer a customer that he can’t get at 
some other store is his smile, his hand— 
in other words, his personality.” 


Cr 
“Never say, ‘Well, I'll call again next 
week.’ Ask the buyer to name a day 
and hour when you can see him. In 
other words, show him that you place a 
value on your time and he will not feel 
he is throwing away his in talking to 
you.” 
& $ > 
“When you join a club with the 
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The Farmers’ Feed & Supply Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will build a ware- 
house for flour and feed at 96 B Ave- 
nue East. 

Swain & Co., Enumclaw, Wash., deal- 
ers in hay, grain and feed, have sold 
their business to W. E. Brandenburg, 
who will operate it as the Gateway Feed 
Co. 

The midget mill at Chassell, Mich., 
owned by the Carbonneau estate, burned 
recently. 

Salisbury & Austin, Catskill, N. Y., 
feed dealers and wholesale grocers, have 
sold their business to Jerry Deane. 

E. S. Cohen, flour and grocery dealer, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, listing his as- 
sets as $1,117 and liabilities as $2,702. 

The Sebastopol (Cal.) Berry Growers’ 
Association, hay, grain and feed, has 
been purchased by the Poultry Produc- 
ers of Central California, operators of a 
chain of feed stores. 

The office of the Hilborn Grain Co., 
Suisun, Cal., recently was damaged by 
fire. 

The grain warehouse owned by Gilbert 
Tryon & Co., Oakdale, Cal., burned re- 
cently, with estimated loss of $8,000. 

The Borger-Morrow Grain Co., Stin- 
nett, Texas, with $10,500 capital stock, to 
do a general grain business and maintain 
elevator service, has been incorporated 
by A. P. Borger, H. E. Morrow, J. T. 
Peyton and others. 

The Sabine Grain Co., Orange, Texas, 
with $5,000 capital stock, has been incor- 
porated by J. S. Gordon, Mrs. Hattye 
Gordon and Ray Hoopes, all of Beau- 
mont. The company is affiliated with the 
J. S. Gordon Grain Co., Beaumont, but 
will be operated independently. 

The Kutcher & Mullett Co., feed and 
grain, Portland, Oregon, has dissolved. 
James Mullett will continue to operate 
the business. 

The Farmers’ Elevator,. El Reno, 
Okla., has -been rebuilt, and a feed mill 
is operated in connection with it. 

The Zobisch Grain Co., Butler, Okla., 
has recently installed a hammer mill in 
its plant. 


Plans to install a new feed mill are 
being made by the Farmers Grain Co. 
of Seaton, Ill. 

The Seldomridge Grain Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital stock, by C. B. 
Seldomridge, E. P. Hufferd and Grace C. 
Love. 

It is reported that the warehouse of 
the Henderson (N. C.) Brokerage Co., 
which burned recently with a loss of 
$15,000, is to be rebuilt. 

The Sabine Grain Co. has been incor- 
porated at Beaumont, Texas, by J. S. 
Gordan. The company probably will 
operate a grinding mill. 

The Moody-Warren Commercial Co., 
of Fort Collins, Colo., headed by State 
Senator Nate Warren, has purchased the 
elevator of the Longmont (Colo.) Farm- 
ers’ Milling & Elevator Co. at Timnath, 
Colo. The elevator has a capacity of 
17,000 bus. 

The elevator being built by the Gil- 
lette Grain Co., West Nashville, Tenn., 
to replace one which burned recently, is 
nearing completion. 

The H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is installing a plant of large 
capacity for the rapid mixing of dry 
feeds for stock and poultry. 

E, E. Bruner has opened a grain and 
feed store at New Bethlehem, Pa., rep- 
resenting the Purina Co. He was for- 
merly manager of the G. C. Murphy Co.’s 
store at New Bethlehem. 

Fire of undetermined origin caused 
$15,000 damage to the flour and feed 
store of the J. C. Brown Co., 3166-68 
McClure Avenue, Northside, Pittsburgh, 
on July 11. 

C. W. Sweet, Bozeman, Mont., heads a 
company organized and incorporated for 
$50,000 to conduct a general grain busi- 
ness and handle feed and produce. 

The Gibson-De Journette Wholesale 
Grocery Co., Rome, Ga., has leased a 
three-story warehouse recently completed 
by the Central of Georgia Railway. 

The Kent (Wash.) Feed Co. has taken 
over the feed business conducted at 
Enumclaw by Swain & Co., which firm 
will limit its activities to groceries. 
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thought of having some place to go t 
spend your lunch hour in rest and relaxa. 
tion, doesn’t it make you madasell to 
have some fellow member take eden 
tage of a club acquaintance to solicit you 
for business?” 

had & % @ 

“Never try to smoke a prospe 
with tobacco.” oe 

& & 4 

“The surest, quickest, and best way 
to disrupt an organization is to put a 
few personal friends and relatives op 
the payroll.” 

$44 ‘ 

“Another splendid way to keep a 
nervous man’s mind off your business 
while you explain it is to have a few 
silver dollars in your pocket and jingle 
them while you talk.” 


$4 & 

“If there is any one young man for 
whom I have mighty little use it is , 
‘Button Brother. You know who | 
mean. The fellow who covers the lapel 
of his coat with the biggest emblem he 
can buy of some secret order, expecting 
it to get him business enough to enable 
him to hold his job, or loans to hold 
him up in case he loses it. Take my 
tip and stay off the ‘Button Brothers.” 

$44 

“Sensible men are seldom sensitive,” 


&$% 4 
“Exaggeration is misrepresentation, 
and misrepresentation is nothing more 
than downright lying, and lying never 
made a success of man or business.” 
4 
“A good thing about telling the truth 
is, you don’t have to remember what you 


say.’ 
$ 

“When some little thing comes up that 
causes you to feel that you must write 
a nasty, mean letter to a customer, do it. 
The quicker you get it out of your sys- 
tem, the better off you'll be. Then when 
it has been written, read it, sign it, tear 
it up, and throw it in the waste-basket. 
This will cure you of losing your temper 
and your customers.” 

} % 

“He had a wonderful personality, and 
it built for him a splendid retail busi- 
ness. Success assured, he spent the 
greater part of his time in a ‘hide-away’ 
office, doing work that a fifteen-dollar-a- 
week girl could have better handled. One 
of his clerks who came in daily contact 
with the patrons of the store soon won 
their friendship and confidence, and it 
was not long until he had a store across 
the street, and the customers his old 
boss had neglected, and he had culti- 
vated, went across the street with him.” 


& 4 
“The only thing a heated argument 
ever produced is a coolness.” 


$44 
“A merchant was telling me that there 
was far more pleasure in pursuit than in 
possession. Remembering how he had 
run after me for my business until | 
gave it to him and the little attention he 
has since given it, I agreed with him.” 


$4 

“An increase in overhead is usually 
brought about by an increase of swell- 
head.” 

 % 

“Some salesmen try to make a thirty- 
minute solicitation in five minutes, and 
some merchants pile a little of every- 
thing they have in stock in the show 
window. As a result the buyer is s0 
confused the sale is lost.” 


a) 
“The ‘echo’ you hear when ‘knocking’ 
a competitor is the sound of nails being 
driven into your own coffin.” 


$%@ 

“Never apologize for calling by saying, 
‘I was just passing and thought I would 
drop in. Better you tell the prospect 
you have come a little out of your way 
to see him.” 


 ® 
“Sit still, don’t move around. Nervous- 
ness is contagious.” 


4 
“A successful salesman takes truth, 
honesty, confidence and common sense; 
wraps them in enthusiasm, puts them 
into what he has to sell, and the prospect 
says, ‘I'll take it.’” 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN AND RICE 
MAY BE BOUGHT BY JAPAN 


Hamsurc, Germany.—lIt is expected 
that a contract soon will be closed be- 
tween representatives of the Russian 
trade co-operative societies and Japan- 
ese firms, for the export of grain and 


rice from Russia to Japan. Negotiations 
are being carried on for regular yearly 
shipments of 100,000 tons to complete 
Japan’s home requirements. The con- 
tract will operate for five years. It is 
stated that the prices will be fixed by the 
Japanese Rice Syndicate, and_ that 
financing will take place through Japan- 
ese state banks and some private banks. 


oo > 


LARGE DEMAND FOR HOMINY 
FEED REPORTED IN GERMANY 


Lonpon, Eno.—There is a very heavy 
demand for hominy feed in Germany. 
There always has been a big German de- 
mand for this class of feed, and in pre- 
war days it was largely supplied by 
shippers in the United States. The sup- 
plies coming from the United States at 
present are inadequate, and South Afri- 
can shippers, through London brokers, 
have been securing most of the business. 
Should there be any shippers in the Unit- 
ed States that desire connections in 
Hamburg, the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller will be pleased to 
put them in touch with satisfactory 
agents. It is understood that a great 
deal more hominy feed—or hominy chop, 
as it is called—has been sold in Germany 
than can be made by South African 
manufacturers. A number of sellers un- 
doubtedly will have difficulty in securing 
supplies to fill their contracts, 


ad 


BAKERS AND ALLIED TRADES 
TO HOLD LONDON EXHIBIT 


Lonnon, Eno.—The thirty-second in- 
ternational exhibition and market of the 
Confectioners, Bakers and Allied Trad- 
ers will be held in the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, London, Sept. 8-14. 
As usual, a large number of silver cups 
and other prizes will be competed for in 
the various bread making and confec- 
tionery competitions which have been ar- 
ranged. 

oo > 


WHEAT EXPORT PROHIBITION 
IS EXTENDED BY ITALIANS 


Hamsurc, Germany. — The Italian 
wheat export prohibition which was to 
have expired on June 30 has been ex- 
tended till June 30, 1929, according to 
advices received here. 


oo] 
STATE GRAIN FARMS PROPOSED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Organization of 
ll large state grain farms in Soviet Rus- 
sia is contemplated, along lines worked 
out by a special commission of the com- 
missariat of agriculture, according to the 
Russian daily, Economic Life. Four of 
the farms would be in North Caucasus, 
five in the province of Saratov, and two 
in the province of Samara, both of the 
last provinces being in the Volga region. 

The plan contemplates shipping 590 
tractors of various sizes to the designated 
areas this summer, all to have plows, and 
by spring to be equipped with a full set 
of implements. State farms also are 
planned for this year in Karakstan, a 
producing region of Asiatic Russia, situ- 
ated between Siberia in the North and 
the central Asiatic republics in the South, 
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The Russian Grain Mystery 


Lonpon, Enoa.—It is practically impossible to secure reliable information re- 
garding the actual situation in Russia, and it is not definitely known why the Soviet 


made such heavy purchases of grain recently. 


One theory is that it is due to 


poor wheat crops in southern Russia and that the peasants have only half the re- 


quired quantity of grain. 


Another speculative theory is that the Soviet buying is for military purposes, 


and a prospective attack on Poland is hinted at. 


Still another conjecture is that 


the purchases have been made for economic reason, on similar lines to what occurred 
a few years ago, when large purchases of flour were made in Canada for shipment 
to northern Russian ports and paid for by exports of wheat from southern Russian 


ports. 


It is quite possible that the same policy is being adopted this year. 


It must be realized that very little wheat is grown in northern Russia, and as 
transportation facilities are scarce, and probably in poor condition, it undoubtedly 


is difficult to transport grain from southern to northern Russia. 


However, all of 


these theories are no more than guesses, but there seems to be no question about 
the fact that the Soviet government recently purchased about 200,000 tons wheat. 

It is reported from Rotterdam that 40,000 to 50,000 tons wheat are to be shipped 
from that port, and the loading of the first boat has already commenced. Three 
steamers have been chartered by the Soviet, but their destinations are not yet known. 


C. F. G. RarKes. 
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provided that it proves possible to sup- 
ply them with tractors. These farms, it 
is thought, will mark the beginning of 
large scale state farming in this region, 
which it is planned to develop widely be- 
cause of the large area of land available 
for the purpose. 

State farms have been in existence in 
Russia since the first years of the Soviet 


regime, but so far they have played a 
small part in grain production, it having 
been estimated roughly that in 1926-27 
the state farms and peasant producers’ 
co-operatives together accounted for less 
than 2 per cent of the total grain pro- 
duction and 6 per cent of the commercial 
grain production, according ‘to a state- 
ment, June 2, 1928, in Economic Life. 
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Economic Effects of Tariff Policy by 
European States 
By Beno Schwarz 


Bupaperst, Hunoary. 


HE economic effects of the customs 

policy followed by Austria and 

Czechoslovakia with a view to pro- 
moting the import of raw grain, to the 
detriment of the import of flour, are ob- 
viously illustrated by the official statis- 
tics, especially by those concerning the 
Hungarian grain and flour exports into 
Czechoslovakia. 

In Czechoslovakia the flour import was 
bound until June, 1925, to the so-called 
license system, but was free of entry 
duty; in that month a sliding scale for 
wheat was introduced. This resulted in 
the decrease of Hungarian flour exports 
into Czechoslovakia from more than I,- 
000,000 quintals in 1924 to 871,000 in 
1925. : 

The far-reaching effects of the cus- 
toms tariff introduced in May, 1926, when 
an entry duty 2% times that on wheat 
was imposed on flour, are shown by the 
radical curtailment of Hungarian wheat 
flour exports to Czechoslovakia. These 
decreased to 423,000 quintals in 1926 
and to 410,000 in 1927, whereas the ex- 
ports of Hungarian rye flours into 
Czechoslovakia have declined since 1924 
from 88,000 quintals to the trifling quan- 
tity of 3,900. On the other hand, Hun- 
garian wheat exports into Czechoslovakia 
have more than doubled. 

In Austria, foreign flours were duty 
free until January, 1925, when a sliding 
scale was introduced, and for many 
months the duty on flour was 13 times 
the wheat duty! The consequence was 
that in Austria the quantity of imported 
Hungarian wheat increased from 646,- 
000 quintals in 1924 to more than 1,000,- 
000 in 1925, whereas the imports of 
Hungarian wheat flours decreased from 
868,000 to 696,000 and that of rye flours 
from 181,000 to 43,000. 

In 1926 the imports of Hungarian 
grain in Austria increased by leaps and 
bounds: wheat from 1,000,000 quintals to 


1,800,000, and rye from 670,000 to 1,- 
000,000. 

In 1927 the imports of Hungarian 
flours exceeded 1,000,000 quintals com- 
pared with 824,000 in 1926, but this is 
only an apparent improvement, due to 
the circumstance that, prior to the long 
foreseen introduction of the higher flour 
duty, which will come into force in June 
of the current year, Hungarian mills 
have forwarded relatively big flour quan- 
tities on consignment to Vienna, in order 
to secure their entering into Austria at 
the cheaper rate of duty. However, it 
can be foreseen with every probability 
that the new duty on flour will result in 
a further curtailment of Hungarian flour 
exports into Austria. 

The growing inactivity of Hungarian 
trade generally is partly due to the de- 
cline of agrarian exports. In the second 
half of the past year the aggregate ex- 
ports of Hungarian wheat, rye and flour, 
the latter included with grain, amounted 
to only 4,400,000 quintals, compared with 
6,000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1926. 

So long as the export of Hungarian 
flours into the neighboring countries was 
not handicapped by the customs policy 
now adopted by Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary was in a position to 
pay for her wood, coal and dry goods 
imports by adequate flour exports. To 
avoid a further deterioration in the trade 
balance, the government is now taking 
into consideration the revocation of those 
commercial treaties which handicap the 
export of Hungarian flours, without of- 
fering to Hungary an adequate com- 
pensation. The commercial treaty with 
Czechoslovakia especially requires to be 
regulated anew. Furthermore, Hungary 
must come to an agreement with Ger- 
many, which, while making the Hun- 
garian market accessible to German man- 
ufactures, would enable Hungary to 
place the products of her soil in Ger- 
many. 
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NEW FIRM IS ESTABLISHED 
BY JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


Lonpon, Ena.---Jacques Luchsinger has 
resigned as director of the firm of Joch- 
ems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam, with 
which concern he has been connected for 
a number of years, and is establishing a 
new company, in which he will do busi- 
ness on his own account, and which it is 
understood will have substantial financial 
backing. The style of the new firm is 
not yet decided upon, but will be an- 
nounced very shortly. 

Mr. Luchsinger, who is well known 
throughout the continental flour markets 
and by millers in the United States and 
Canada, has for a number of years acted 
as secretary of the Netherlands Flour 
Importers’ Association, and in this ca- 
pacity has done a great deal of valuable 
work for the importers of both Holland 
and Germany. 

In all probability the trade has little 
idea of the immense amount of time and 
energy Mr. Luchsinger has devoted to 
the interests of both the importers and 
the exporting millers, especially with re- 
gard to the tariffs on flour entering Ger- 
many and other central European mar- 
kets. In view of the service he has ren- 
dered in the past, Mr. Luchsinger’s 
friends undoubtedly will wish his new 
firm every success. 

oo > 

GRAIN PRODUCTION IN ALGERIA 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The second esti- 
mate of the 1928 grain production in Al- 
geria places the wheat crop at 35,090,000 
bus, barley at 37,662,000 and oats at 14,- 
123,000, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has been advised by the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 


oS 
FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 
Betrast, Ireranp. — Shipments of 


American and Canadian flour to Dublin 
for the two weeks ended June 23 were 
2,000 sacks, making the total 210,000 
since Aug. 1. To Belfast for the same 
period 1,000 sacks were shipped, bringing 
the total since Aug. 1 to 148,000. 


oS! 


IRISH BAKER DEAD 

Betrast, Ir—ELAND.—John Watson, J. 
P., of Knock, Belfast, who had been 
connected with the flour trade, and was 
for many years a director of the Old 
Public Bakery in Church Street, Belfast, 
died on June 12. 

oS 


The United Kingdom leads in world 
exports with a gain of $268,000,000 in 
1927, or by 7.1 per cent, compared with 
1926, followed by France with $235,000,- 
000—a 12.2 per cent increase, compared 
with French exports in 1926. Belgium 
follows as the third country, with a net 
increase amounting to $98,000,000, but 
viewed in the light of percentage gain it 
ranks first among the countries, with a 
15.5 per cent advance over the preceding 
year. The increase in exports from the 
United States amounted to $57,000,000, 
or 1.2 per cent, the Department of Com- 
merce reports. 

oo 


London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


co—_ Week ending——, 

From— June 29 June 22 July 1 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
er eee 2,126 4,675 16,769 
Canada—Atlantic .... 5,950 5,485 6,900 
eee ee 4,000 eee 
po 3,200 con 7,156 
BRON sivcivcciec 1,600 os 19,626 
Comtimemt ..ccsscccce 12 550 200 
CORERWIES .<cccccccces 3,560 5,836 3,640 
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NEW YORK 


While by no means approaching pre- 
vious phenomenal sales, flour business 
last week was very satisfactory. Better 
inquiry developed among the smaller 
trade, and most local brokers reported 
improved sales, resulting in a volume 
consistent with expectations for this time 
of year. Additional improvement also 
came through further purchases by the 
larger interests, including bakers. It 
was evident that this class of buyer finds 
that prevailing prices offer a profit in 
the finished product, and so has filled 
requirements well into the future. 

The bulk of the buying last week, as 
during the previous one, was of new hard 
winters. Spring wheat mills also did a 
nice business, and although the lots were 
not large alongside 100,000-bbl orders, 
viewed without comparison, they made a 
satisfactory showing. In the Southwest, 
many of the smaller mills made bookings 
that will practically insure good running 
for many months. They have seemed a 
little more willing to make price con- 
cessions than some of the larger units, 
and in many instances this has been the 
final factor determining the sale. 

Market Changes.—The changes in the 
market at the close of the week made 
it difficult to give an accurate range on 
flour prices, since many mills did not 
reflect the drop, owing to high premiums 
and expected feed price changes. A 
much wider range existed on hard win- 
ters than any other type, due to the rad- 
ical reductions some mills were willing 
to make. 

Spring wheat clears were very scarce. 
Many mills, both large and small, have 
none at all to offer, and those in the 
market were nearly as high as standard 
patents, 

A little more activity has been possible 
in eastern soft winters as the new crop 
is offered more freely, and sales were 
reported about in line, or slightly above, 
flours from the Pacific Coast. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, all in jutes, 
July 21: spring fancy patents $7.35@7.75 
bbl, standard patents $6.90@7.35, clears 
$6.70@7.10; new hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.75@7.25, straights $6.20@6.65; 
Pennsylvania new soft winter straights, 
$6.50@6.70; old Pacific Coast soft win- 
ter straights, $6.35@6.75. 


NOTES 


James G. Webster, New York manager 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, drove to Lake Champlain with his 
family last week on a vacation. 


G. C. Krause, New York flour broker, 
left, July 14, to visit the Claro Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, the account of which 
he has handled for many years. 


Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, was in New 
York last week attending a conference 
on association and institute matters. 

The Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., char- 
tered under Delaware laws, has filed a 
certificate of statement and designation 
to enable it to do business in New York 
state. 

A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co., Baltimore flour brokers, made a 
brief trip to New York last week, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the local office of 
the company. 

Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., have 
taken into their New York office Charles 
R. Davis, who came here last winter 
after working in Hamburg for Eugen 
Somlyo & Co., millers’ agents. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
July 14, as compiled - the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 1,224,693 bus 
and 48,162 bbls. The largest flour ship- 
ment was 14,515 bbls to the United King- 


dom; second largest, 10,436 to Alexan- 
dria, 

It is understood that the Southern Pa- 
cific and Mallory Stcamship companies 
will extend the free storage time on their 
piers to 15 days for wheat and flour 
shipped over their lines, beginning 
Sept. 1. 

D. G. Van Dusen & Co. were visited 
last week by Francis and James Smith, 
sons of Jesse B. Smith, general manager 
for the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, who were motoring 
through the East. 

W. H. McCarthy, manager for the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, A. R. Roberts, grain merchant, 
of Sarnia, Ont., and Clarence M. Har- 
denbergh, president of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, were in- 
troduced on ’change last week by E. G. 
Broenniman, vice president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York. 


oS 


BALTIMORE 


The further decline in wheat last week, 
being all of 6c bu at one time, caused 
most flour buyers to cease accumulating 
stock and rest on their laurels. Heavy 
buying by large consumers has been go- 
ing on since July 1, for shipment up to 
January, if not for the whole crop year. 
One local agent alone claims to have 
sold over 50,000 bbls within the current 
month. Some business has been done at 
new low levels, but it has not amounted 
to very much, as the trade is now pretty 
well supplied, and because mills are not 
following the decline very closely. 

Trading last week was comparatively 
light, being confined chiefly to old stand- 
ard spring at $6.75@7, cotton, new hard 
winter standard or straight at $6.50@ 
6.75, cotton, and new near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $5.75@6, bulk. Most of 
the business was done in old standard 
spring at $7 and in new standard hard 
winter at $6.75, both basis cotton and for 
reasonably early shipment. New near-by 
soft winter straight sold as low as $5.75, 
bulk, in one instance, but was generally 
held up to $5.90. Near-by mills are 
looking for larger receipts of new crop 
wheat this week, and the trade for freer 
offerings of new near-by flour. 

Nominal closing prices, July 21, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 


more in wood, or 15@265c less in bulk: 
spring first patent (old) $7.25@7.50, 
standard patent $6.75@7; hard winter 
short patent (new) $7@7.25, straight 
(new) $6.50@6.75; soft winter short pat- 
ent (new, near-by) $6.50@6.75, straight 
(new, near-by) $5.90@6.15. 


NOTES 


A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co., flour distributors and exporters, 
spent part of last week at his New York 
branch. 


Receipts of new southern wheat so 
far this season, 437,464 bus; same period 
last year, 626,434. Range of prices last 
week, $1.05@1.38; year ago, $1@1.39%. 

C. E. Mounts, of the Commander Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, was on ’change here 
July 16 as the guest of C. DePeyster 
Valk, local agent of the Commander 
company. 

Miss Waltie, flour demonstrator at 
Baltimore for the Wilkins-Rogers Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., has 
accepted a position with an Indiana stove 
company. 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, was forced to slow down last week 
because of the heat and some temporary 
indisposition. 

Samuel W. Lippincott, president of the 
Terminal Warehouse Co., a subsidiary of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for storing 
flour and other merchandise arriving over 
its lines, has taken title to a fine resi- 
dence in Roland Park. 

Legg & Co., flour and grain commis- 
sion, last week received the first car of 
new crop flour to arrive here this season. 
It came from the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, was soft winter straight of very 
satisfactory quality, and brought $6 bbl 
in secondhand 98-lb cottons. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has leased 1,600 square feet of 
floor space on the seventh floor of the 
Whitaker Building, Guilford Avenue 
and Saratoga Street, for a term of seven 
years, to be occupied by the company’s 
Baltimore-Washington branch, now lo- 
cated in the Lexington Building. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oso 


BOSTON 


A dull, weak market for spring wheat 
patents ruled last week, with millers cut- 
ting prices apparently without regard 
for actual costs. Demand did not come 
up to expectations, buyers only taking 
hold to supply immediate needs, in an- 
ticipation of much lower prices when 
new crop spring wheat flours would be 
offered. No prices on new wheat patents 
have been made. 

Demand for new Kansas hard winter 
wheat patents continued good, with lib- 
eral sales reported. Prices have ruled 
considerably lower and this has resulted 
in freer buying. There is more or less 
competition among millers for this trade 





International News Reel Photo 


HE Pierce Mill is the sole survivor of the five stone mills that once stood 
in Rock Creek Park, Washington, D. C. In early days their flour was far 
famed. These mills served as the principal source of supply for the Continental 
Army, and the Queen of England is said to have preferred their flour to that 


made in the British Isles. 
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and considerable cutting of prices is re. 
ported. 

New soft winter wheat straights were 
offered during the past week from Penp. 
sylvania at $6.25 per bbl, in bulk, deliy. 
ery to be made in August. Only a smal} 
amount, however, was sold at this price 
Local stocks continue moderate, but there 
is an ample supply on hand for all needs 
of the trade for some time to come 
Similar conditions reported at other New 
England distributing points. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, mill ship- 
ment, in sacks, on July 21 were quoted 
as follows: spring patents, special $8.50@ 
8.60 bbl, standard patents $7.35@8.50, 
first clears $7@7.25; hard winter pat. 
ents, new, $6.80@7 for standard and 
$7.25@7.50 for short; no old patents 
were offered; soft winter patents, old, 
$7.35@8.30, straight $7@7.25, clear $6.85 
@7.20. 

NOTES 


O. A. Hohle, of the Excelsior Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was ‘in Boston last 
week, 

The Standard Flour Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital. Joseph Kirjofsky is presi- 
dent. 

Henry I. Harriman has been elected 
president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, succeeding A. J. Peters, 
whose term of office had expired. 

Otis E. Lapham, of Lapham & Lap- 
ham, mill representatives, Boston, left 
last week for a business and pleasure 
trip, during which he will visit the plant 
of the Postum Co., Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oe 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales increased last week, the 
bulk of the orders placed being for 
Kansas. The larger bakers, while doing 
some buying, did not book ahead for as 
long a period as they did last year, being 
mainly for 30, 60 and 90 days. 

Jobbers and the smaller bakers ap- 
peared to be satisfied with hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

Spring wheat sales were only fair, and 
confined to established brands. There 
were no new crop spring wheat quota- 
tions made. The fact that the price ad- 
vantage was in favor of the buyer of 
hard winters materially aided business 
for southwestern mills. 

Sales of clears were fair, with prices 
unchanged. Demand for new crop soft 
winter wheat was rather brisk, with 
cracker bakers and pastry makers the 
principal buyers. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were reported better, 
with shipping directions good. 

Quotations, July 21, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring short patent $7.25@8.25 
bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.75@7.50, standard 
patent $6.15@6.50; hard winter low pro- 
tein standard patent $6@6.25, clears 
$6.25@7; soft winter, old crop $6.50@7, 
new crop $6.25@6.50, bulk. 


NOTES 


A. L. and Frank Patterson, doing 
business as the A. L. Patterson Baking 
Co., New Castle, Pa., were made defend- 
ants in an involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding. 

The annual outing of the Eagle Gro- 
cery Co. and its 115 stores in the Pitts- 
burgh district was held at Winds Grove 
on July 15. Over 1,000 were present. 
Louis Tobin was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 

Charles Hock, doing business as Our 
Own Baking Co., Northside, Pittsburgh, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy and been adjudged a bankrupt. 
The schedules filed show assets of $7,415 
and liabilities of $5,238. 

Mrs. Rachel Watkins Weber, aged 67, 
wife of George H. Weber, president of 
the Weber & Sons Feed Co., Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, died at her home there, fol- 
lowing a paralytic stroke. Her husband, 
two sons and a daughter survive. 

The Sinking Spring (Pa.) Flour Mill 
has been sold to William K. Savage, 4 
brother of Francis K. Savage, the for- 
mer owner, who operated it for 19 years. 
The new owner is a native of Danville, 
and will retain his nephew as manager. 


Farmers of Lancaster County, Penn- 
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sylvania, will harvest a large wheat crop, 


80 bus to the acre. Last year 
net, produced 2,580,230 bus. It 
js indicated that $1.40 bu will be the 
first price offered for the new wheat. 
Millers estimate the 1928 crop to be 
close to 3,000,000 bus, and worth from 


000 upward. ; 
$3,200. P. 


BUFFALO 


Continued heavy buying of new crop 
flour, in lots estimated to cover the needs 
of purchasers from four to six months, 
was reported by local mills last week. 
A fair volume of spring business was 
also shown, while shipping directions on 
old contracts continued excellent. 

Kansas mill representatives are experi- 
encing the heaviest business, at the wid- 
est range in prices, that they have ever 
known. Due to the late sales drive, how- 
ever, it is not expected that the average 
will surpass that of other years. Most 
sales are being made on a basis of $6.50 
@6.90 bbl, with the trade demanding 
and receiving concessions. 

Buffalo mills reported a better inquiry 
from abroad last week as prices de- 
clined, with a fair volume of business. 

Production continued at 76 per cent 
of capacity, the same as in the preceding 
week. Quotations on old crop flour de- 
clined 25¢c on patents and rye, while the 
position of clears remained firm and un- 
changed. 

Quotations, July 21, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.70@7.95 bbl, 
standard patents $7.20, first clears $6.40 
@6.50, fancy clears $6.65@6.75; white 
rye $6.50@6.60, medium rye $6.40@6.50, 
dark rye $4.40@4.50; Kansas bakers spe- 
cial patents, new crop, $6.20@7.15; No. 
2 semolina, 3%c lb, bulk, lake-and-rail, 
New York. 

Rochester quotations, July 21: spring 
patents $7.90@8.20, pastry $8.25, white 
rye $6.70@6.80, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 15-21 ...... 255,500 194,713 76 
Previous week .. 255,500 190,291 76 
BOOP GEO scicece 238,000 189,278 79 
Two years ago... 238,000 215,953 91 
Three years ago. 238,000 194,429 82 


NOTES 
William E. Ashe, Buffalo manager of 
the Pratt Food Co., spent last week in 
New York. 


Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., is making an 
extended business trip through New 
York state. 

M. C. Burns, president of the Traders’ 
Feed & Grain Co., has returned to Buf- 
falo after a 10-day trip through the 
Northwest. 

About 50 members of the Buffalo 
Flour Club motored to the Springville 
Country Club, July 19, and spent the 
afternoon playing golf. 

oo > 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour developed a weaker tone last 
week, due to the declines in wheat, and 
prices eased off about 25c. Buyers in 
some cases manifested a little more in- 
terest at revised figures, and a few sales 
of old spring wheats were reported. As 
a general thing, however, trading was 
quiet, buyers lacking confidence. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, July 21: 
spring first patent, $7.50@7.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.25@7.50; first clear, 
$6.75@7; hard winter short patent, $7.35 
@7.75; straight, $7@7.25; soft winter 
Straight, $7.25@7.75. 

* * 

J. E. Coolbroth, sales supervisor 
durum department, Minneapolis Milling 
po Minneapolis, was on ’change on July 


oo > 
ELEVATOR NEARLY COMPLETED 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.— Construction work 
has been practically completed on the 
grain elevator being built for I. D. Steh- 
man, Mount Joy, Pa. The new plant 
will have an unloading capacity of 1,000 
bus per hour and a storage capacity 
of 50,000 bus. Mr. Stehman’s old plant 
has a storage capacity of 65,000 bus, and 
the two structures are connected so as to 
make joint operation easy. The new 


building is of all steel and cement con- 
struction. 
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SEATTLE 


While there are many potential flour 
buyers in north coast markets, there have 
been practically no forward sales of vol- 
ume for some time. That is to say, for- 
ward bookings are exhausted to an un- 
usual degree. The trade is buying only 
for near-by requirements, and apparently 
is generally determined to continue this 
policy so far as old crop flour is con- 
cerned. 

Very few new crop flour bookings have 
been made, as practically no north coast 
mills are quoting, and as it is too early 
to determine the quality of new crop 
wheat, and as yet too uncertain to fore- 
cast the price of wheat when new crop 
flour is quoted. All of the larger mills 
of the north coast have agreed not to 
speculate as to new crop wheat values 
by quoting flour so far ahead, and have 
agreed not to put out new crop flour 
prices prior to Aug. 1. , 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, July 20: family 
short patent $7.50@8 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry $5.75@6.05, 98’s; standard 
patent $6.35@6.75, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, $7 
@8.35. 

Export Trade.—Oriental buyers were 
not interested in American flour last 
week. With reports of a good crop in 
north China, oriental ideas as to prices 
were entirely too low for Pacific Coast 
mills to entertain, and competition with 
Shanghai mills was impossible. Pacific 
Coast millers are still resolved not to 
quote on new crop flour until Aug. 1. 
The Orient is buying in small quantities 
from Canada. The Hongkong market is 
reported overstocked, there being about 
1,000,000 bags in stock there. Some mills 
reported the Philippine trade fair last 
week; others claimed the market was 
overstocked in a number of Central 


_ American countries. 


Business last week with the United 
Kingdom was not workable to any ex- 
tent, as prices abroad were too low to 
interest Pacific Coast millers in old crop 
flour. South American demand was re- 
ported fair, a steady small movement 
continuing. 

The export flour trade on the Pacific 
Coast is reported better for the first 
half of 1928 than it was for the same 
period of 1927. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls: tivity 

July 16-21 ...... 46,800 27,795 59 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,089 64 
YOO? OBO cccvece 46,800 22,981 40 
Two years ago... 52,800 26,606 50 
Three years ago. 52,800 24,064 46 
Four years ago.. 52,800 29,490 56 
Five years ago.. 52,800 35,514 67 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 16-21 ...... 57,000 8,567 15 

Previous week .. 57,000 8,244 14 

Year ago ....... 57,000 20,495 36 

Two years ago... 57,000 30,739 54 

Three years ago. 57,000 20,936 37 

Four years ago.. 57,000 22,236 39 

Five years ago.. 57,000 14,058 25 
NOTES 


Vernon H. Robinson has opened busi- 
ness at Pomeroy, Wash. as a grain 
broker. 

John Sternberg, of the Northern Grain 
Co.; Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., was in Seat- 
tle last week. 

W. H. Burtt, oriental representative 
of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, has 
returned from the Orient. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, July 1-20: to Hawaii, 8,483 bbls; 
Manila, 11,713; Shanghai, 375; Hong- 
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kong, 13,413; Amsterdam, 224; Glasgow, 
1,000; La Paz, 1,500. 

The Aumsville (Oregon) Flour Mills 
have been opened for business by Theo- 
dore, E. J. and L. N. Highberger. 


The Josephine County Flour Mill, 
Grants Pass, Oregon, has added a feed 
mill, and the name has been changed to 
the Josephine County Mill. 

Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports July 1-20: 
to New York, 3,457 bbls; Philadelphia, 
2,425; San Francisco, 10,610; Boston, 
600; Charleston, 300; Wilmington, 2,612; 
San Diego, 250. 

oo 


OGDEN 


Little interest was shown in flour last 
week, inquiries being chiefly regarding 
new crop prices. There were some small 
lots sold to the Southeast and the Pa- 
cific Coast. Shipping instructions on old 
contracts were heavy, three mills contin- 
uing capacity operation. New flour 
prices have not been announced by Og- 
den mills, and grinding is not expected 
to begin until about Aug. 15. 

Recessions in quotations were recorded 
in all trading territories supplied by 
Ogden mills last week, offers ‘(all in 
98-lb bags) to southeastern buyers being 
reduced 20c. Quotations, July 20: high 
patents $7.10@7.45 bbl, and straights 
$6.95@7.05, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississsippi River common 
points. California offers were 20c lower, 
with the following quotations: first pat- 
ents $7.55@7.60, second patents $7.40@ 
7.65, and straights $7.10@7.30, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Utah and Idaho 
dealers were quoted on the following 
basis: family patents $7.10@7.70, second 
patents $7.50@7.60, and straights $6.70@ 
6.95, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


W. W. Percival, president of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a visit to Denver, Colo. 


H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, has 
returned from an inspection trip in 
Idaho. 

H. W. Stine, manager of the Lakeside 
Milling Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
arranging for an extended trip through 
the Southeast. 

Construction work is under way on two 
elevators for the Sperry company, these 
plants being at Walker and Tetonia, 
Idaho. Each will have capacity of 25,- 
000 bus. 


The annual report of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange shows that 6,495 carloads 
wheat were inspected during the year 
ending .June 30, 1928, and that of this 
number, 1,916 were dark hard winter and 
1,714 soft white, the next largest classi- 
fication being hard white, with 682 car- 
loads. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
oS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Reports from north coast and inter- 
mountain mills as to prospective new 
crop flour prices indicate only a small 
differential between blue-stem patents 
from the north and Idaho-Utah hard 
wheat patents. The latter were offered at 
$6.80@7 bbl, new crop, and while new 
blue-stem quotations are not yet general, 
it is thought there will be little difference 
between new and old, probably $6.60@ 
6.80. If this condition prevails through- 
out the coming year, the tremendous 
volume of blue-stem flour sold in this 
market will be cut down considerably. 
The use of hard wheat flour in San 
Francisco during the last few years has 
declined in favor of the cheaper blue- 


359 


stem, but on an equal price basis this 
condition should show a marked change. 

Quotations, July 20, basis 98's, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents $7.80 
@8 bbl; Idaho family patents (new), 
$6.50@6.70; Montana top patents $8@ 
8.20, clears $6.30@6.50; Kansas patents 
(new), $7@7.20; Idaho top patents 
(new), $6.80@7; Dakota top patents $9 
@9.25; Oregon-Washington blue-stem 
patents, $6.80@7; northern _ straight 
grades, $6.50@6.70; California pastry 
(new), $5.75@6; California blue-stem 
(new), $6.50@6.70. 

E. M. Lrrsrncer. 
oy 


PORTLAND 


Flour declined 20c early last week, the 
result of lower wheat prices. With con- 
sumers as a rule sufficiently stocked, the 
drop had little effect on business. Prices, 
July 21, were $7.70 bbl for family pat- 
ents, $7.90 for second hard wheat and 
$7.80 for second blue-stem, in straight 
cars. New crop flour prices have not 
yet been announced. The export flour 
market continues very dull. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bee: BBCBE. 6.6ccidcce vctcess 14,103 38 
Previous week ..........+++ 14,381 38 
YVOGr OBO .ccccccccccccccce 19,642 31 
Two years 280 .......6.65. 19,628 31 
Three years ago .......... 7,082 11 
POUl. PORES OHO occcvcceces 35,500 57 
Five years @fO .........6. 35,486 57 


NOTES 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were limited to 1,000 bbls to Guay- 
aquil. Wheat exports were 18,666 bus to 
Callao. 


A. H. Allen, sales manager for the 
Crown Mills, Portland, has returned 
from an extended trip through the east- 
ern and southern states. 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land and Astoria, July 21, was 517,580 
bus, an increase of 99,710 during the 
week. The total a year ago was 346,359 
bus. 

A. M. Scott, export sales manager for 
the Astoria (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co., left last week for a trip through 
Japan, China and the Philippines. He 
will be absent three or four months. 


Steamer chartering for new crop wheat 
loading is actively under way, five en- 
gagements being announced during the 
week, They are the British steamers 
Ben Vannock and King Neptune, and 
the Japanese steamer France Maru for 
the United Kingdom, and the British 
steamer Anthea and the Japanese steam- 
er England Maru for Mediterranean 
ports. 


At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, on July 17, the full 
board of directors as nominated was 
elected. The board also elected the fol- 
lowing officers of the exchange: presi- 
dent, J. S. Campbell, of the Wilcox- 
Hayes Co; vice president, A. E. Sutton, 
of Strauss & Co., Inc; treasurer, A. M. 
Chrystal, of Balfour, Guthrie & Co; sec- 
retary, Rogers MacVeagh, attorney. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
°c! 


BRITISH BAKERS DEMAND 
BETTER UNTREATED FLOUR 


Lonvon, Eno.—British bakers, large 
and small, are making further attacks 
on home made flour that has_ been 
bleached or improved with chemicals. 
They assert that the untreated flour sold 
to them is so unsatisfactory that it is im- 
possible to use it, and on this account 
they have been obliged to ask that “treat- 
ed flours” be supplied. They further 
claim that what they require is flour 
made from top quality wheat which will 
absorb water naturally and bake well 
without the addition of chemicals. Brit- 
ish millers say they would be perfectly 
willing to make the kind of flour the bak- 
ers demand, providing the latter would 
be willing to pay for it. English milling 
journals admit that the treated flour 
made by home mills cannot be beaten at 
the price by any flour from oversea, and 
argue that if bakers wont better flour 
it is up to them to demand it and pay 
accordingly. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is weak- 
ening, and there is very little demand 
for spot feeds. Offerings were freer 
last week, but sales for near-by delivery 
were few. Despite the heavy flour sales 
made by southwestern mills, they do not 
seem anxious to sell ahead, although a 
few local dealers did book some round 
lots of hard winter bran for August- 
December delivery at $28.25 ton, Chicago. 
On July 21, spring bran was quoted at 
$28.50@29, hard winter bran $28.50@30, 
standard middlings $33.50@34, flour 
middlings $39@40.50 and red dog $44 
@45. 





were reduced 
last week. Flour middlings declined $2 
@2.50, standard middlings $2, winter 
bran $1.25@1.50 and spring bran 50c@ 
$1. Red dog lost 50c, but there is a 
good demand for it and supplies are 
scarce. Quotations, July 21: spring bran 
$28@29 ton, winter bran $28@29, stand- 
ard middlings $32.50@33, flour middlings 
$38.50@39.50 and red dog $45@45.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis —Demand for millfeed was 
quiet practically all last week, bran oc- 
cupying a stronger position than shorts. 
Quotations easier at the close, and buy- 
ers holding off in the anticipation of 
still lower prices. Mills are not pushing 
sales, and the entire trade seems to be 
in a waiting attitude. Quotations, July 
21: soft winter bran $28.50@29 ton, hard 
winter bran $28@28.50, and gray shorts 
$35.50@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Jobbers report the mill- 
feed market as unusually quiet. Buyers 
apparently have withdrawn, and at the 
same time offerings have increased, both 
city and country. In consequence, bran 
and standard middlings have weakened 
perceptibly, but the heavier grades still 
are comparatively strong, due to the fact 
that mills are oversold and production is 
light. There is a fair inquiry for mixed 
cars for immediate shipment. Tempo- 
rarily, standard middlings are the weak- 
est, and the spread between this grade 
and bran is narrowing. City mills quote 
bran at $26.50@27 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $31, flour middlings $40@41, red 
dog $43@44, wheat mixed feed $32.50@ 
36 and rye middlings $31@32, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 24 Year ago 
_ PPrrer errr 25.50@26.00 $. . @25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.00@29.00 33. 00@34.00 
Flour middlings... 35.00@36.00 37.00@38.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute ..@43.00 44.00@45.00 


Duluth—Millfeed was firm last week, 
and inquiry not pressing. With mills 
trying to catch up on old bookings, they 
are not anxious to take on fresh orders 
on the present low scale of production. 


Great Falls——Millfeed continued in 
good demand last week, with consider- 
able inquiry for fall shipment. Mills do 
not seem inclined, however, to sell much 
prior to new crop sales. Quotations, 
July 21, for near-by shipment, f.o.b., 
mill, car lots, 100-lb sacks: middlings, 
$30 ton; mixed feed, $28; bran, $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Millfeed grows increas- 
ingly weaker, due mainly to an almost 
entire lack of demand. Although pro- 
duction is undoubtedly greater, now that 
mills are engaged on their new crop flour 
bookings, the majority of the large ones 
have sold their entire July output and 
some may even have to buy feed to fill 
their contracts. The result is that no se- 
rious surplus is likely to appear on the 
market this month. There seems to be 
a widespread opinion that the decline in 
prices is a natural adjustment of levels 
to where they ought to be, since for some 
time they have been higher than war- 
ranted and at a level where the feeder 
found it unprofitable to use millfeeds, 
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since he was unable to get correspond- 
ingly high prices for his dairy and other 
products. Quotations, July 21: bran, 
$25.50@26 ton; gray shorts, $33; brown 
shorts, $30.50@31. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed suf- 
fered a further decline last week in view 
of more active milling operations and a 
restriction in demand. Shorts sold on 
July 20 at $34 ton, mill-run bran at $32 
and bran at $26. At these figures the 
demand is much better and some offer- 
ings for scattered shipment up to Dec. 
31 are being taken. 


Salina.—There is a seasonal dullness 
in millfeed demand, with quotations low- 
er. Prices quoted by mills on July 19: 
bran $27@28 ton, mill-run $30@32 and 
gray shorts $34@36, Kansas City basis. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed was rather quiet 
last week, in comparison with the recent 
heavy demand. Very little straight car 
buying was reported, and the trade is 
showing no great interest. Mills are 
disposing of most of their output, how- 
ever, to mixed car buyers, and very little 
is going into storage. Quotations, July 
21, Kansas City basis: bran, $26.50 ton; 
mill-run, $30; gray shorts, $35. 

Oklahoma City.—There is a fair de- 
mand for prompt shipment of all kinds 
of millfeed. Though the prices are more 
attractive for deferred shipments, there 
have been few such sales booked. Quo- 
tations, July 19: straight bran, $1.45@ 
1.50 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.60@1.65; 
shorts, $1.85@1.90. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed production was light 
last week. The tendency was toward 
lower levels, although prices held about 
unchanged. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, July 20, at $32@32.75 ton, mixed 
feed $37@37.75 and middlings $42.75@ 
43, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Indianapolis.—There was a light de- 
mand for millfeed last week. Shipping 
instructions were fair. Quotations, July 






21: spring bran, $20@30 ton; hard winter 
bran, $30@31; standard middlings, $34@ 
86; flour middlings, $40@42; red dog, 
$44@45. 

Evansville.—Millfeed slumped slightly 
last week. Pastures are in good condi- 
tion. Millers anticipate an increasing 
trade, however, if the present torrid 
weather continues. Quotations, July 21: 
bran, $33 ton; mixed, $36; shorts, $40. 

Omaha.—Millfeed was dull last week. 
Shorts and flour middlings continued to 
decline, due to slow demand and in- 
creased production. Quotations, July 20: 
standard bran $27 ton, pure bran $27.50, 
wheat shorts $34, gray shorts $35, flour 
middlings $37, red dog $44.50, ton lots 
$3 more; mixed cars flour and feed 50c 
more per ton. 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans—Demand for millfeed 
was only fair last week. Foreign inquiry 
fell off sharply, and shipments to Latin 
America were negligible. Quotations, 
July 19: wheat bran, $1.70 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $2.35. 


Memphis.—Consumers are still taking 
only immediate needs of millfeed. Wheat 
bran, on July 21, was slightly easier at 
$30 ton for immediate shipment, while 
gray shorts found few buyers, although 
offered as low as $36.50@37. Shorts are 
plentiful and are filling a considerable 
part of the requirements. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed held strong last 
week, though there was no special change 
in the market. Quotations, July 20: red 
dog, $50@51 ton; winter middlings, $41 
@42; standard middlings, $39@40; stand- 
ard bran, $36.50@37. 


Nashville —Millfeed prices were tend- 
ing downward last week. The market 
was unsettled, as readjustment to new 
crop proceeded. Mills reported fair cur- 
rent demand. Quotations, July 21: soft 
winter -wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $33@36 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $40@43. 


THE EAST 


Boston.—Millfeed demand was poor 
last week, with more liberal offerings. 
The call was for immediate shipment. 
Local stocks continue light. Pasturage 
conditions remain good. Quotations, July 
21: spring bran, $34@34.50 ton; hard 
winter bran, $34@34.50; soft winter bran, 
$35@35.25; standard middlings, $39@ 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported 


to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 24, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
GSorimes BOGS. 100 ccceseacs $28.50@29.00 $26.50 @27.00 re, Pee oe% —_ — 50 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.50@30.00 .....@..... 25.00 @ 25.50 28. 00@ 28. 50 -@. 
GOPt WHRCOP BOOM oc cccce svias @. ee eee ccoeo@..--- 38.60@29.00 .@35.00 
Standard middlings* .... 33. 50@34. vee @31.00 29.50@30.00 .....@..... 37. 00@37. 50 
Flour middlingst ....... 39.00@40.50 40.00 @41.00 -+++@30.00 35.50@36.00 45.50@46.50 
Pe eee 44.00@45.00 43.00 @44.00 eo) eee eee 50.50@51.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring WAR ..ccvsccsces errr @31.00 $34.00 @35.00 $35.00@35.50 $36.00@37.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ...+. Perr 35.00 @35.50 -@35.50 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter Bran .....65 secoe @. 36.50 @37.00 35. 50 @35. 75 36.50@39.00 40.00@43.00 
Standard middlings* .... @34. 00 37.00@39.00 38.50@39.00 39.00@40.00 eames sanned 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @42.00 46.00 @50.50 42.00@42.50 44.50@45.50 sale aies 
Be MD voNabeaseneteae seted @47.00 50.50 @51.50 --@52.00 47.00@48.00 ee eee 
Spring bran Shorts Middiings 
TWaPeRte .cccsicsis S045 @32.00 $.....@36.00 $. - @ 43.00 
GTWIMMIPOR cc cccccss osven @ 29.00 -- @31.00 covoe® 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, July 23, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
_ 3 RPE $25.00 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 25.00 25.50@26.00 
MEIGGRIRER 260i cccccece 33.00 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 34.50@36.00 
ee vee ee rere 43.00 42.00@43.00 
MimeG GOOG wvicccccieccs 31.00 26.00@27.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 48.00@49.00 
WG ncbeverseccecees 33.50 34.00@34.50 
pi eee 41.00 38.00@39.00 
MOG GOG® 2 ccccccessese 53.00 52.00@52.50 
Duluth— 
SE CLERC 26.00 25.50@26.50 
po rerrr er 33.50 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed... 31.00 28.00@29.00 
ROG BOE oes civcccececs 44.00 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
Bram ......eeeeeeeeeee 27.60 27,.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ......... 34.00 32.00@33.00 
Gray ghorte .....0600- 36.00 34.50@35.00 
GRE BHOE cvcccccsvvess 10.50 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 36.00@37.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure DFAB .....ccccces 31.00 29.00@29.50 
BEE Sa. cS Ks eesnservioe 30.00 © 28.50@29.50 
Standard middlings ... 35.00 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 40.00@41.50 
BOE GOP £sccccewanedss 50.00 46.00@46.50 
Heavy mixed, feed .... 41.00 38.00@39.00 
ge ers ee 46.00 49.50@50.00 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 Ibs. 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
3 2! errr ere he Prd $25.50 @26.00 
BOR viecaseneces 2 25.50 @ 26.00 


Brown shorts .... 


° 31.00 @32.00 
oo a Bee eee 


34.00 @34.50 





SF Sr Perrin 42.00 @43.00 
Philadelphia— 
WENee WHOM occcacsce 34.00 35.00@35.50 
Pe OE bs cwcice cows 33.50 34.00@35.00 
Fee 33.00 34.00@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 39.00 38.00@39.00 
2 JA 53.50 50.00@51.00 
Flour middlings ...... 52.00 47.00@47.50 
Milwaukee— 
i, wt | See 28.00 28.00@29.00 
CO Serie 27.50 28.00@29.00 
BEONUED. ccc acccecscs 36.00 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 37.00@38.50 
BOE OUND sonvavedusecas 46.50 45.00@45.50 
- 29.00 29.50@30.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 42.00 51.50@56.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.50 32.00@32.50 
Hominy feed® ........6:% 42.00 44.00@44.50 
Giwtem Teeks 2... cises 32.60 .....@39.20 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
., Sore re sree 7.00 9.10 
i BAIN. sce cecvvsiuies sess 7.50 
BOE. CURD . «.0 0.0:00.0.05,0% 8.90 9.70 
oe Ere 5.70 6.50 
CD eeeteiesiccseves ecce 4.70 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, ete., 
from Canada in the month of 
June, 1928, as officially reported, 
amounted to 15,456 tons, valued at 
$519,495, Of this amount 15,206 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the 11 months from Aug. 
1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, Canada 
exported 103,544 tons bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $3,121,577, of which 
99, 725 tons were exported to the 
United States. 

















39.50; flour middlings, $42@42.50; mixed 
feed, $42@44.50; red dog, $50.50; stock 
feed, $46.50; reground oat hulls, $25 
Good sales of Canadian pure bran were 
made for prompt shipment at $34 ton, 
Boston points. Pure middlings sold in 
a moderate way at $37 ton, closing at 
$37.50 in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 


Baltimore.—Standard and flour mid- 
dlings are weak. Otherwise, prices are 
unchanged and demand largely negligi- 
ble. Quotations, July 21, basis prompt 
and deferred shipment, in 100-lb sacks; 
spring bran, $34.50@35 ton; soft winter 
bran, $35.50; standard middlings, $37.50 
@37.75; flour middlings, $47.50@48; red 
dog, $50.50@51. 

Buffalo.—There was a good trade in 
middlings last week, as prices declined 
$2@3. Demand for bran continued fair, 
and prices steady. On July 21, spring 
bran was quoted at $31 ton; standard 
middlings, $34; red dog, $47; heavy 
mixed feeds, $41; flour middlings, $42. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed was irregular 
last week. Red dog and soft winter 
bran were firm, with a fair demand. 
Quotations, July 21, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $34@35 ton; hard winter 
bran, $35@35.50; soft winter bran, $36.50 
@37; standard middlings, $37 @39; flour 
middlings, $46@50.50; red dog, $50. 50@ 
51.50. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for millfeed was 
rather indifferent last week. Buyers ap- 
peared disinclined to take on any quan- 
tity at the prevailing quotations. Busi- 
ness handled was in small lots. Offerings 
are moderate. Quotations, July 21: 
standard middlings, $48@48.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $45@46; spring wheat bran, 
$33@33.50; red dog, $50@51. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.— Millfeed remained 
firm last week, and rather scarce. De- 
mand was confined to prompt shipment, 
while the earliest that mills will offer in 
any quantity is late in August or early 
in September. Canadian bran for quick 
shipment is available, and is working to 
advantage against Montana feeds at 
$36.75 ton, delivered, San Francisco. 
Quotations, July 20, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
August shipment: Kansas bran, $37(@38 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $39@40; 
Idaho white mill-run, $38@39; northern 
white bran and mill-run, $38@39; north- 
ern red mill-run, $37@38; shorts, $40@ 
41; middlings, $43@44; Montana bran 
and mill-run, $37@38; low grade flour, 
$46@47. 

Seattle—Active demand for millfeed 
in all north coast seaboard markets, good 
California demand and the depletion of 
stocks of feed held by the large tide- 
water mills have created a very strong 
market for July and August shipment. 
This situation has apparently not been 
understood by some of the interior mills, 
as they have been quoting the coast 
cities several dollars a ton less for Au- 
gust shipment than was necessary. Tide- 
water mills have had no difficulty sell- 
ing July and August feed at $33 ton, 
delivered, transit points, and could have 
sold a considerably greater volume if 
they had had it, both for prompt and 
future shipment. 


Ogden. —Demand for millfeed was 
slower in California last week, largely 
due to accumulated reserve stocks. 
While there is no surplus at Ogden mills, 
prices declined $1. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles continued to place the prin- 
cipal orders with Utah and Idaho mills. 
Quotations on new crop bran, for Au- 
gust delivery, were down $1, being based 
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as follows, on July 20: red bran $36.50 
@37.50, and white $37@38, car lots, 
fo.b., Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Millfeed for July delivery was quoted at 

42 for red bran, $40.50@41.50 for 
blended, $41@42 for white, and $49 for 
middlings, f.o.b., San Francisco and oth- 
er California common points. Utah and 
Idaho dealers were quoted $85 for red 
pran, $35.50 for blended bran, $36 for 
white, and $46 for middlings, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

Portland.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week. ‘There was a more general local 
demand, and mills were less disposed to 
make offers. Mill-run was quoted, July 
91, at $34 ton in straight cars. Other 
prices: middlings $50 ton, cracked corn 
$49, rolled barley $41 and rolled oats $45. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg.—Bran and shorts have been 
in fair demand, not only for eastern Can- 
ada but for Manitoba, being used in the 
latter province as a substitute for feed 
oats, which are very scarce. Mills re- 
port that stocks are not now heavy, but 
a reduction of $1 in both bran and shorts 
has been made. Quotations, July 21, 
basis Fort William or Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $29 ton, shorts 
$31; Saskatchewan, bran $29, shorts $31; 
Alberta, bran $30, shorts $32; British 
Columbia, bran $30@32, shorts $32@34; 
Pacific Coast, bran $33@35, shorts $35 
@87. 


Toronto—A decline of $2 in bran and 
shorts occurred on July 19, and the mar- 
ket showed considerable weakness. There 
was a burst of new strength late in the 
week, and shorts went up $2. It would 
seem that quotations are now on a level 
from which they may be expected to 
move again only as the course of wheat 
compels. All the influences of abundant 
pasture and good crop prospects have 
been discounted. Quotations, July 21: 
bran $32 ton, shorts $36 and middlings 
$43, bags ipcluded, in mixed cars with 
flour, spot cash terms, delivered, On- 
tario points. 


Montreal—Demand last week was very 
strong for shorts and middlings. Bran 
was reduced $2, but a drop of $2 in 
shorts was effective only for one day. 
Quotations, carloads, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, July 21: bran, $32.25 ton; shorts, 
$36.25; middlings, $43.25. At Fort Wil- 
liam: bran, $24; shorts, $28; middlings, 
$35. 


CORN MEAL 


Memphis.—Corn meal is being taken 
in small lots, but stocks are small, so 
orders are coming frequently. Prefer- 
ence still seems to be for cheaper priced 
offerings, cream selling July at $4.85@ 
5.25 bbl, basis 24’s. 
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BAIXED FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Business in mash and scratch 
feeds is holding up fairly well, and de- 
mand for dairy feeds although not ac- 
tive is picking up a little. On July 21, 
24 per cent dairy feeds were quoted at 
$48@48.50 ton, scratch feeds $47.50 and 
mash feeds $62@65. 


St. Lowis—Mixed feed manufacturers 
reported slow sales last week. Farmers 
are busy in the fields, with the oats har- 
vest at its height, and have not been go- 
ing into market. With big oats and 
corn crops in sight, increased activity in 
mixed feeds is not anticipated for the 
immediate future, and it is likely that 
what business is done will be on a cur- 
rent basis. However, prices are holding 
up well, and there was practically no 
change last week. High grade horse 
feed was quoted, July 21, at $51 ton, 
high grade dairy feed $55, and scratch 
feed $55.50. 


Memphis.—Buyers were not quite so 
active last week, although there was a 
fair movement of mixed feed. Pastures 
are’ not so good, which necessitates more 
feeding, but buying is strictly on the 
basis of immediate needs. Horse and 
mule feeds still are doing fairly well 
and prices are steady, though not quite 
so high as they were. 


Indianapolis.—Except for scratch and 
mash feeds, the market last week was 
very dull. Scattered sales for immedi- 
ate delivery and for small amounts are 
frequent, but the total volume was below 
expectations. Quotations, July 21: high 
grade dairy feeds, $48@50 ton; scratch 
feeds, $46@49; mash feeds, $61@63. 


Nashville-—Conditions in mixed feeds 
are practically unchanged, manufactur- 
ers reporting summer quietness, with 
light sales. Prices are steady. Quota- 
tions, July 21: dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, 
at Nashville mills, $42@53 ton; poultry 
scratch feeds, $50@56; poultry mash 
feeds, $60@75; horse feeds, $443@50. 


Montreal.—Conditions in mixed feeds 
continue fairly good, with prices a little 
low, following weakness in grain. On 
July 20 quotations for car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points, were: oat chop 
$49.25 ton, barley chop $48.25, and mixed 
chop $49.25, all jutes. 


Toronto.—A fair business in all lines 
of mixed feeds was reported last week. 
The only change was in crushed oats, 
which declined $1. Quotations, July 21: 
oat chop $51 ton, oat and barley chop 
$52, crushed oats $50, corn meal $50, feed 
wheat $50, oat feed $35, chick feed $68, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There apparently was 
little seed available last week, and meal 
and cake offerings were small. Activity 
is expected to decline until the new crop 
begins to move. Export demand was 
slow, and shipments very light. Cotton 
Exchange quotations, July 19: meal, 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $55@56 ton; 
hulls, sound quality, bulk, $13.25@13.50. 

Kansas City—Only a very small busi- 
ness in cottonseed meal is reported here 


and prices are slightly lower. Quota- 
tion, July 21, $55.65 ton. 
Memphis.—Better prospects for the 


cotton crop have helped to cause easiness 
in quotations for new crop stuff, while 
it developed that more old meal was left 
in scattered hands than thought possible 
while prices were so firm and high. 
Holders who refused to sell when prices 
were over $60 ton are now finding buyers 
scarce at $50@51 for the same grades. 
New meal, on July 21, was selling at 
around $44 ton for 43 per cent and $42 
for 41 per cent but the tone was easy. 


Omaha.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was fair last week. Quotations, July 20: 
43 per cent protein, fine size, $60.10 ton; 
cold pressed cake, $47.50; ton lots, $3 
more. 


Chicago.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was slow last week, and the market is a 
little easier. On July 21 43 per cent was 
quoted at $57 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal last week 
closed $2.50 ton lower. Quotation, July 
21, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $51.50@57.50 ton. 


Boston.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
continued quiet last week, with prices 
for shipment $1 or more lower. Offer- 
ings of old meal were light. Shippers 
on July 21 were quoting for prompt ship- 
ment at $55.50@64 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points. New crop meal was not 
offered for future shipment to any ex- 
tent. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal was prac- 
tically unchanged last week. On July 21, 
43 per cent was quoted at $61 ton and 
41 per cent at $58.50, prompt and im- 
mediate shipment. October, November 
and December quotations were $8@10 
under present figures. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Business in gluten feed is 
restricted by the scarcity of offerings. 
On July 21 it was quoted at $38.70 ton, 
in sacks, Chicago. 


Boston—Gluten meal prices declined 
$2 or more last week, with a quiet de- 
mand reported. Quotation, July 21, 
$60.60 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, Boston points. 


Milwaukee.—Gluten feed very firm last 
week, as it is well sold ahead for some 
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months. Production is holding up well. 
Quotations, July 21, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
gluten feed, $39.20 ton; gluten meal, 
$52.70. 


Philadelphia.—Gluten feed ruled firm 
and higher last week under light offer- 
ings, but demand was limited. Quota- 
tions, July 21: $44.10 in bulk and $46.80 
in 100-lb sacks. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week, 
while occasionally salable at old figures, 
was quiet, with the trade well supplied, 
at $45.60 ton in 100-lb sacks for deferred 
shipment. Gluten meal was rarely want- 
ed, though steadily held at $61.60 ton in 
100-Ib sacks for either prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. 


Buffalo—Premiums for future ship- 
ments of gluten feed were unchanged last 
week. Production of the mills for July 
and August already has been booked, 
and on July 21 the nominal price was 
$42.60 ton, sacked, Buffalo, with a few 
offerings for August shipment at 50c, 
and for September at $1 premiums. 


HOMINY FEED 

Chicago.—There is some inquiry for 
hominy feed, but business is of moderate 
proportions. Offerings are light. On 
July 21 it was quoted at $40@40.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

New Orleans——Hominy feed was un- 
changed last week, demand being fair 
for small lots for immediate delivery. 
It was offered on July 19 at $2.07 per 
100 lbs. 


Boston.—A quiet demand was reported 
for hominy feed last week, with some 
pressure to sell. Offerings were in excess 
of demand. On July 21 it was offered 
at $45.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment, Boston points. 

Milwaukee.—Hominy feed had an easy 
undertone last week, but prices are un- 
changed. Demand and production con- 
tinue fair. Quotation, July 21, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $39@40 ten. 

Omaha.—Hominy feed was quiet and 
featureless last week. Quotations, July 
20: white $37 ton, yellow $38; ton lots, 
$3 more. 

Indianapolis. — Demand for hominy 
feed was light last week, and there is no 
indication of any change in the near fu- 
ture. Prices are inclined to be a little 
weaker, with offerings fair. On July 21 
it was quoted at $38@40 ton. 

Nashville—A fairly good demand was 
reported for hominy feed last week. 
Raisers of hogs are making some pur- 
chases. The market shows no material 
change, the price on July 21 being $42@ 
44 ton. 

Memphis.—There is but little demand 
for hominy feed, although offerings are 
still scarce, attributed to moderate out- 
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put of meal. Quotations, July 21, were 
$38 ton for white and $39 for yellow, 
while corn bran advanced to $38 after 
having been at $36.50 earlier. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed was firm 
last week and higher, with a fair de- 
mand that kept offerings pretty well 
cleaned up. Quotation, July 21, in 100-lb 
sacks, $44.75 ton. 

Baltimore.—Hominy feed was $1 lower 
and in poor demand last week, at $42.50 
ton in 100-lb sacks for prompt shipment. 


Buffalo—Hominy feed was quiet and 
unchanged last week. White was freely 
offered on July 21 at $43.50 ton, while 
yellow remained strong at $44.50. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Business in dried buttermilk 
was satisfactory last week. Sales were 
mostly for near-by shipment, with some 
extending several months. Production is 
quite heavy, but consumption seems to 
be ample to absorb offerings. Quota- 
tions, July 21, 644,@7c lb, car lots, Chi- 
cago, and 742@7%c¢, l.c.l. 

Kansas City.—Trading in dried butter- 
milk is at a standstill, and prices are 
slightly lower. Quotations, July 21: car 
lots, 542@6c lb, Le.l., 7e. 

St. Paul.—Dried buttermilk is report- 
ed unusually quiet, even though the sea- 
son is a dull one. Buyers are pretty 
well stocked up, and not much buying is 
expected until late in the autumn. Prices 
are slightly lower, it being quoted at 61% 
@i7c |b. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—As the season advances, 
less attention is paid by mixers and feed- 
ers to screenings. As a result, prices 
have weakened very materially, although 
supplies are as scarce as ever. Light- 
weight elevator screenings are quoted at 
$5@7 ton, medium $12@13, and seeds 
$16@17. Mill oats have declined to 32 
@3Ac bu. 

Buffalo.—There is practically no de- 
mand here for screenings. 

Winnipeg —There was no improvement 
in demand for screenings last week, and 
prices have again been reduced. Shut- 
offs are now quoted at $6 ton and re- 
cleaned screenings at $20. 

Toronto.—Recleaned standard screen- 
ings will be scarce until the new crop 
starts to move, but an occasional car is 
offering around $34.25 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


St. Louis.—On July 21 No. 2 alfalfa 
meal was quoted at $25 ton, No. 1 at 
$27 and choice at $30, in secondhand 
sacks. 

Omaha.—Alfalfa meal sold moderately 
well last week. Quotations, July 20: new 
crop, medium size, choice, $32.50 ton; 
No. 1, $28.50; No. 2, $25.50; ton lots, $3 
more. 

Chicago.—Demand for alfalfa meal 
was only fair last week. Offerings are 
a little freer, and prices are easier. On 
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July 21, choice medium was quoted at 
$33 ton, Chicago, No. 1 medium $30 and 
No. 2 medium $27. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Demand is improving and 
sales on reground oat feed are more nu- 
merous. On July 21 it was quoted at 
$19 ton, Chicago. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—There was not much activity 
in brewers’ dried grains last week, but 
market remained quite firm. On July 21 
they were quoted at $33 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee—Prices of brewers’ dried 
grains held firm last week. Demand and 
production probably will remain quiet 
for the balance of the summer. Quota- 
tion, July 21, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $32@ 
82.50 ton. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage last week 
was in moderate demand. Quotations, 
July 20: 60 per cent protein $70 ton, ton 
lots $5 more; meat and bone scraps $80, 
ton lots $4 more. 


Toronto.—Business in oatmeal has sel- 
dom been quieter. Buyers appear to be 
holding off until new crop products are 
available, and are operating only from 
hand to mouth in the meantime. There 
is a little trading going on in package 
goods. A reduction of 20c was made 
during the week. Quotations, July 21: 
rolled oats $7.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, less 10c for cash, and $7 in 
straight cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Business in oatmeal and 
rolled oats last week was of summer vol- 
ume. Both domestic and export demands 
were dull. Quotations, July 21: rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags $3.40, oatmeal in 98-Ib 
bags 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—There is no change in 
rolled oats, excepting that, in line with 
the weakness in oats, prices were reduced 
10c last week and were quoted, July 21, 
on the basis of $3.70 per 90-lb jute bag. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal was quiet last 
week, and prices without important 
change. Supplies are not large, but fully 
ample for trade requirements. Quota- 
tions, July 21: ground, $4.75 per 100-lb 
jute sack; rolled, $4.30 per 90-lb jute 
sack. 


Boston.—A moderate demand pre- 
vailed last week.” The market was steady. 
On July 21, rolled oatmeal was quoted 
at $3.85, with cut and ground at $4.23, 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Buffalo. Demand for rolled oats was 
very light last week. Quotations, July 
21: 90’s, Buffalo $4.10, Rochester $4.15. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 24 at $3.50 per 90 Ibs. 








Rye PropuctTs | 


Milwaukee.—Buyers feel that rye flour 
will go still lower, and this, coupled with 
the nearness of a new crop, make them 
reluctant to buy. Prices on pure white 
declined 20c last week, light 30c, medium 
25c and meal 20c. Pure dark made a 
gain of 20c, as it was scarce. Quotations, 
July 21: fancy white patents $5.90@6.05 
bbl, light $5.75@5.85, medium $5.45@ 
5.60, pure dark $5.05@5.20, and meal 
$4.90@5.05. 


Minneapolis.—Rye flour prices are 50 
@55c lower for the week. The drop, 
however, has not acted as a stimulus to 
buying. The new crop is being harvest- 
ed, and buyers rather look for still lower 
prices as soon as receipts of grain in- 
crease. In the meantime, demand is con- 
fined to an occasional car or a few bar- 
rels at a time ex-warehouse, or shipment 
from mill in mixed car with wheat flour. 
Pure white is quoted at $5.40@5.60 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, pure medium $5.20@ 
5.30, and pure dark $5@5.15, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,025 bbls flour, compared with 
19,406 made by five mills, in the previ- 
ous week. 

Duluth.—Although rye declined se- 
verely last week, the attitude of buyers 
underwent no appreciable change. Quo- 
tation, July 21, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $6 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.90; No. 3 dark, $5.10; No. 5 blend, 
$6.40; No. 8 rye, $5.35. 

Chicago.—Sales of old crop rye were 
of a fill-in character last week, and a 
few small bookings of new crop also 
were made, the latter being in single 
cars up to 600 bbls. Mills, in the main, 
are quoting new the same as old crop. 
The local output totaled 2,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,000 the previous week. Old 
crop white was quoted, July 21, at $5.70 
@5.90 bbl, jute, medium $5.40@5.55 and 
dark $4.75@5.10. 


Indianapolis.—The prospect for an im- 
mense rye crop here, together with the 
present lack of demand for rye flour, 
has caused some uneasiness. Some buy- 
ing is being done by both bakers and 
jobbers. Quotations, July 21: white $5.80 
@6.20 bbl, jute, medium $5.50@6 and 
dark $4.50@5. 

St. Louis—Rye flour was quoted in 
car lots in jute on July 21 as follows: 
fancy white patent, $6.35 bbl; straights 
$5.95; pure dark, $4.95; extra heavy 
dark, $4.85; rye meal, $4.85. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in moderate 
but ample supply and quiet, prices show- 
ing no important change. Quotations, 
July 21, in 140-lb jute sacks: white, $6.90 
@7.10 bbl; medium, $6@6.50; dark, $5 
@5.50. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was lower and 
neglected last week, with the grain off 
another llc, despite the great crop short- 
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age, and buyers confining their purchases 
to broken lots. Quotations, July 21, jn 
98-Ib cottons: pure top white patent $6.25 
@6.50 bbl, straight $5.75@6 and dark 5 
@5.25. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour shows some im- 
provement, as small lots were booked 
last week. Dealers reported that sales 
were better than for several weeks. No 
new crop prices have been offered. Quo- 
tations, July 21: pure white $7@7.25 bbl, 
medium $6.25@6.50 and dark $5@5,25, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Boston.—Rye flour was dull last week, 
with prices lower. Conditions were simi- 
lar in the case of rye meal and pure dark 
rye. Quotations, July 21: choice white 
patent flour, $6.50@6.75 bbl, in sacks; 
standard patents, $6.35@6.40; medium 
light straights, $6.15@6.35; medium dark 
straights, $5.90@6; rye meal, $5.55@5.65; 
pure dark rye, $5.50@5.60. 

New York.—The local trade continues 
to buy rye flour only to cover its cur- 
rent needs, and this is expected to con- 
tinue until the new crop. On July 21, 
white patent flour in jutes was quoted at 
$6.50@6.70 bbl. 


Buffalo.—Rye flour prices were cut 25¢ 
again last week. Demand was light, and 
little new business was booked. On July 
21, white was quoted at $6.50@6.60 bbi, 
medium at $6.45@6.70, and dark at $4.40 
@4.50, 98's, f.o.b., Buffalo. 

oS 
RETAIL SELLING COSTS 

Some interesting facts on the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary waste and expense 
are disclosed in a study on retail selling 
costs recently released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report is based 
on an investigation conducted in one of 
the largest retail organizations, with 
branches in four of the leading cities in 
the United States, and is recommended 
as a model to show methods used and 
results actually accomplished by a retail 
store which is using a practical method 
of eliminating wastes in its distribution 
system. For instance, it was found that 
the sales person is idle about one third of 
each day. Adding to the idle time the 
period devoted to stock care, one half of 
the day is accounted for. Steps are be- 
ing taken by this particular establish- 
ment to arrange as far as practicable 
this interval of time so as to benefit 
both sales person and store. Another 
of the facts divulged is that certain 
items are costing three times as much 
to sell as others. The study also indi- 
cates that certain items did not enjoy 
the high sales volume in 1927 that they 
did in 1925. While the cash register in- 
dicates the average condition, an analysis 
of costs by functions will reveal the ex- 
act facts. Copies of the report are be- 
ing distributed gratis. 


aod 
Between Aug. 1, 1927, and April 30, 
1928, the output of cottonseed cake and 


meal in the United States totaled 2,029,- 
525 tons. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago—One car of new red wheat 
was received last week, and several cars 
Illinois hard winter wheat, which graded 

ich. There were steady shipments to 
mills of hard wheat from the Southwest, 
put most of it was to apply on contracts. 
Demand for spot offerings was good, 
everything being cleaned up. New No. 
1 hard was quoted at ¥,c over Septem- 
ber, and No, 2 hard at September price. 
Trading basis, July 21: No. 1 red 22@ 
ge over July, No. 2 red 18@22c over, 
No. 3 red 10@15c over; No. 1 hard 2@ 
3c over, No. 2 hard 1@8c over, No. 3 
hard 1@2c over; No. 1 dark northern 
1@8c over, No. 2 dark northern %,@Ic 
over, No. 1 northern lc under to 4c 
over. Sales made late in the week: No. 
1 hard, $1.284,@1.29%, bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.281/,. 

Minneapolis. — Wheat receipts are 
light, not enough arriving for sale to 
satisfy local buyers. In consequence, 

remiums have firmed, and are about 2 
@8c bu higher, compared with the option, 
than a week ago. Milling demand is 
steady, especially for the high protein 
offerings. Shippers are showing a little 
more interest. The movement in the 
country is light. Prevailing quotations: 
15 per cent protein, 39@44c bu over 
July; 14 per cent, 35@39c over; 13 per 
cent, 27@30c over; 124% per cent, 18@ 
22 over; 12 per cent, 13@15c over; 11.5 
@11.9 per cent, 6@9c over; 11 per cent, 
1@6c over. 

Based on the close, July 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.05 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.03, No. 1 northern $1.01; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 1 north- 
ern 90c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 21 
was $1.09@1.2614, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.08@1.18%4. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 24 at $1.0642@1.20%2, and No. 1 du- 
tum $1.0542@1.12%,. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 21 
was $1.2514@1.61%%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.2444@1.61Y¥2. No. 1 dark closed 
July 24 at $1.21%@1.56%, and No. 1 
northern $1.20%@1.56%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to July 21, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..110,384 73,054 99,337 96,269 
, 111,930 46,125 66,644 105,753 
Totals ..... 222,314 119,179 165,981 202,022 


Winnipeg.—A large business in cash 
wheat was worked last week, affecting 
all grades. Buyers were most anxious 
to obtain No. 2 northern and the grades 
from No. 4 down, but as these were 
available in very limited quantities, No. 
8northern was taken in their place. Con- 
tinental interests made most of the pur- 
chases, and several million bushels were 
involved. The drastic break in wheat 
futures encouraged importers to step in 
for supplies, and with Canadian prices 
below a world parity substantial quanti- 
ties changed hands. Large supplies of 
cash wheat still remain in Canada, but 
it will be at least five weeks before new 
crops are available in any quantity. Fort 
William price for No. 1 northern wheat 
on July 21 was $1.26% bu. 

Duluth.—Reduction in receipts caused 
a quiet cash market and retarded trad- 
ing last week. Buyers picked up some 
of the best ordinary and medium pro- 
tein samples in order to satisfy their 
needs. Both eastern and export demand 
continued slow. The generally bearish 
trop situation has caused pressure in the 
uture market, which was also reflected 
in the cash spring basis. Durum held up 
better, showing firmness in spots. Ship- 
ments were light, although exceeding re- 
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ceipts by a wide margin. No. 1 dark 
closed, July 21, at $1.264%4@1.62% bu, 
No. 2 dark $1.244%4@1.584%, No. 3 dark 
$1.22144@1.544%%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.2444@1.544%,; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.241,@1.844%,; No. 1 dark hard Mon- 
tana, $1.254%,@1.41¥,. Premium for the 
amber and No. 1 mixed was quoted 2@ 
20c over July, No. 1 durum July to l5c 
over, and No. 1 red at 2¢ discount. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 

o——Amber durum——,, -Durum—, 
July No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
14... 1195 @137% 1185 @137% 132% 132% 
16... 119% @137% 118% @137% 132% 132% 
17... 119% @137% 118% @137% 132% 132% 
18... 117% @135% 116% @135% 130% 130% 
19... 116 @134 115 @134 129 129 
20... 118% @136% 117% @136% 131% 131% 
21... 116 @134 115 @134 129 129 


Kansas City.—Record receipts of 
wheat last week did not break the mar- 
ket as much as might have been expect- 
ed. Much of that arriving is unsuitable 
for milling, and premiums on dry mill- 
ing wheat are higher. Discounts are 
heavy on high moisture grain. Quota- 
tions, July 21: hard winter wheat, No. 1 
$1.19@1.51 bu, No. 2 $1.18@1.50, No. 3 
$1.15@1.45, No. 4 $1.11144@1.42; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.8914@1.40, No. 2 $1.39 
@1.39%, No. 3 $1.385@1.37, No. 4 $1.28 
@1.33. 


St. Louis——Buyers of soft wheat se- 
lected dry as far as possible, but also 
took nice bright colored samples with 
13%@14% per cent moisture. Prices 
held firm, local mills and shippers buy- 
ing, and demand unsatisfied. The call 
was fair for heavy test dry low protein 
blending types of hard wheat. Receipts 
last week were 1,157 cars, against 557 
in the previous week. Cash prices, July 
21, all new crop: No. 1 red $1.51@1.53 
bu, No. 2 red $1.49@1.52, No. 3 red $1.41 
@1.42; No. 1 hard $1.27@1.29, No. 2 
hard $1.28, No. 4 hard $1.28. 


Toledo.—Receipts are a little better, 
but all the wheat being received is not 
from this section. No new available 
yet from northern Ohio, northern Indi- 
ana or Michigan. Cutting is general, 
but no threshing has been done. The 
premium has advanced from 5c over to 
9c over Chicago September but, owing 
to decline in the latter month, this leaves 
the cash price practically unchanged. 
The bid for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
July 20, was $1.3814, bu, compared with 
$1.38 a week ago. 


Indianapolis—Wheat prices remained 
steady last week, with a rather good de- 
mand from both millers and elevators. 
Indiana mills will be forced to buy more 
outside wheat this year than for a long 
period. Quotations, July 21: No. 2 red 
$1.37@1.42 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.17@1.22. 


Milwaukee.—There was a good move- 
ment of new crop wheat last week from 
the Southwest, and its quality was de- 
clared excellent. It is being shipped here 
for reloading into boats bound for east- 
ern ports. Wheat dropped 6c and durum 
9c under old crop prices. Quotations, 
July 21: No. 1 hard winter, $1.27@1.28 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.50@1.53; No. 1 
mixed, $1.26@1.28; No. 1 durum, $1.18 
@1.20. 


Nashville-—New wheat movement was 
on the increase last week, the bulk of 
the grain coming from Oklahoma and 
Texas, and running eight to ten carloads 
daily. Only a small amount of local 
Tennessee wheat was being handled, the 
crop being short and late. The local 
price of wheat was $1.50 bu on July 21, 
with billed grain 6@12c higher, accord- 
ing to value of bill. The market was 
not settled on local wheat. 


Seattle-—Export trading in wheat last 
week was light in both white and winters. 
The market has been easing off, due to 
the new crop wheat coming into increas- 
ing action and to the limited foreign de- 
mand on account of prices being out of 
line and due to the buying by foreign 
countries of considerable Canadian 
wheat. Some dealers consider the mar- 
ket extremely low. However, European 





freight rates are easy, there is some de- 
mand from the United Kingdom, and 
conditions trend to a rally upward of the 
market before very long. Quotations, 
July 20, No. 1 sacked, coast, 30 days’ 
shipment: soft and western white, $1.281, 
bu; hard winter, $1.191,; northern spring 
and western red, $1.19, ; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.371,. 

Portland.—Wheat was more active last 
week. Offerings came principally from 
resellers, but there was also a little more 
disposition shown by farmers to let go. 
Selling by the latter is expected to in- 
crease as the harvest progresses, though 
levels are not regarded by growers as 
satisfactory. Cash prices at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at the close: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.38 bu; soft white and west- 
ern white, $1.27; northern spring, $1.23; 
western red, $1.18; hard winter, $1.17. 

Ogden.—Increasing receipts of wheat 
from northern Utah and southern Idaho 
were reported last week by the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, country points receiv- 
ing considerable new winter. Arrivals 
in Ogden averaged 10 cars daily. Mill- 
ers reported quotations of 87c bu for 
hard winter and 99c for dark hard at 
southern Idaho country points, on basis 
of 99c for hard winter and $1.11 for dark 
hard wheat, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. Quotations on 
old wheat were unchanged, on July 20, 
as follows: No. 2 dark hard $1.43@1.59, 
No. 2 hard winter $1.23@1.43, No. 2 
soft white $1.49@1.64, and No. 2 north- 
ern spring $1.72@1.81, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Idaho No. 2 hard win- 
ter wheat, which is going to feeders at 
$2.10 per 100 lbs, bulk, delivered, has had 
a weakening effect on all grades of Cali- 
fornia wheat. California No. 2 hard 
white is worth $2.25 per 100 Ibs, bulk, 
delivered, with little trading. 

Buffalo.—Offerings of spring wheat 
last week were light. Premiums re- 
mained firm and unchanged to meet a 
fair demand. On July 21, No. 2 dark 
northern was quoted at $1.52 bu, f.o.b., 
Buffalo. During the week the elevators 
received 3,400,000 bus from lake vessels, 
and rail receipts were two cars. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat was quiet last 
week, and prices declined 5c, with offer- 
ings ample for requirements. Quota- 
tions, July 21, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.34 bu bid; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.31 bid. 

Baltimore——Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, wheat on July 21 was 
53%,c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand light and _ stocks, 
twice as much domestic as Canadian, 
showing an increase of 45,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, July 21, all based on No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic wheat: 
spot, $1.3414 bu, July $1.34, August 
$1.3414,, September $1.36. New southern 
wheat on grade, garlicky, domestic: No. 
2, $1.334,; No. 3, $1.301%,; No. 4, $1.271,; 
No. 5, $1.24. Bag lots of new south- 
ern went at $1.05@1.28, according to 
quality and condition. Smutty wheat 
after being cleaned sold at 4c under 
graded stock. Heavy receipts of new 
southern wheat are expected this week. 
Exports last week were nil. No receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week; stock, 
257,361 bus. 


New York.—The feature of the wheat 
market at the close of last week was the 
large export business done, not only in 
Manitoba qualities, but in hard winter 
and durum wheats. Prices rose slightly. 
Cash grain quotations, July 21: No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.504 bu; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.39% ; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.493,; No. 2 amber 
durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.311%. 

Toronto.—New crop Ontario winter 
wheat should be in the market before the 
end of the month in quantities sufficient 
to start the mills in some of the earlier 
harvested sections. This event is eagerly 
awaited, as supplies of old crop grain 
dried up some time ago. Mills are talk- 
ing over new crop prices with their 
neighbors, and the general opinion seems 
to be that about $1.15@1.25 will be a 
fair and workable opening price for 
farmers’ deliveries of milling grades at 
mill doors. Western spring wheat is 
plentiful at all lake terminals, and On- 
tario mills are well supplied. Prices fol- 
low Winnipeg, and since a week ago have 
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declined 3c. Quotations, July 21: No. 2 
northern, $1.32% bu, c.i.f., bay ports; 
No. 8, $1.23%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Oats receipts were light last 
week. A car of new was received from 
central Illinois, grading No. 2 white, 
testing 3014 lbs, 13.8 per cent moisture, 
and sold at 62c bu. No. 2 white was 
quoted at 6414@65c, No. 3 white 53@ 
65c, and No. 4 white 58¥,c. Cash rye 
was steady, but receipts were light. No. 
2 was quoted around $1.02@1.03 bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending July 21, and the 
closing prices on July 23, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 5214,.@60%c, 474@ 
51% c; No. 2 rye, $1.01144@1.101%, 975%4,.c@ 
$1.00%, ; barley, 67@94c, 68@85c. 

Duluth—Few oats were on offer last 
week. Feeders picked up an occasional 
car, and the remainder went to elevators. 
Price changes were insignificant, and the 
cash basis remained unchanged. Spot 
No. 3 white closed July 21 at 521,@ 
5814c bu. Local buyers of barley took 
care of the light cash offerings, and also 
booked a fair amount of new crop to 
arrive next month and September. Out- 
side demand showed little material im- 
provement. Prices were dropped 5c bu 
on crop prospects and expected early 
movement, but at the close were firmer 
in spots. Closing range, July 21, was 
71@79c bu. With export lacking, and 
inadequate support, the July rye future 
dropped 11%%c. A moderate recovery de- 
veloped at the end of the week, probably 
due to overselling. Prices went under 
$1 for the lowest level since last No- 
vember. Mills picked up any choice cars 
offered, and elevators absorbed the sur- 
plus. 

Milwaukee.—All coarse grains declined 
considerably last week, as the market 
established itself to a new crop price. 
Barley lost 11@138c, oats 6@7c, and rye 
lle. There is a good demand, and con- 
siderable trading was done during the 
week. Receipts of ull grains are light. 
Quotations, July 21: No. 2 rye, $1.05 
@1.064%, bu; No. 3 white oats, 55@64c; 
malting barley, 85@95c. 

Indianapolis.—The certainty that the 
oats crop will be above the average has 
caused prices to decline somewhat. Quo- 
tations, July 21: white oats, No. 2 59@ 
60c bu, No. 3 white 5714,@59c. 


Boston.—There was a good demand 
for old oats for shipment last week, with 
the market easier at the close. No old 
oats for shipment lake-and-rail were of- 
fered. Quotations, July 21: fancy 40@ 
42-lb old oats, shipment all-rail, 88@84c 
bu; regular 38@40-lb, 80@8lc; regular 
36@38-lb, 74@76c; regular 34@36-lb, 73 
@75c; new oats, regular 36@38-lb, Sep- 
tember shipment, 55@56c; new regular 
34@36-lb, 54@55c, September shipment. 


Buffalo—Oats are losing their pre- 
mium as traders await the movement of 
the new crop. No. 3 white were sold at 
79c bu, Philadelphia, near the close of 
the week, and on July 21 No. 2 white 
were offered on the same basis at 78c, 
with no takers. Rail receipts were 94 
cars, identical with those of the preced- 
ing week, while lake carriers brought 
135,000 bus to the elevators. 


Pittsburgh—Only No. 3 white oats 
were offered last week, No. 2 being 
practically unobtainable. Quotation, July 
21, 63@64c for No. 3. 


San Francisco.—Barley was very in- 
active and dull last week. Exporters 
could not sell, and feed demand was 
weak, due to the influence of eastern 
barley and lower wheat values. Quota- 
tions, July 20, basis 100’s, sacked, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco: feed, $1.60 per 100 
Ibs; grading, $1.75; choice, $2. Good 
oats are scarce and dear. Quotations, 
basis 100’s, sacked, delivered: feed, $1.75 
per 100 lbs; seed, $2.25. 


Winnipeg.—Trading in coarse grains 
last week was light. Practically no ex- 
port interest existed for either oats or 
rye, and barley was not available in suf- 
ficient quantities to establish an active 
market. Odd car lots of low grade rye 
and barley changed hands but the quan- 
tities involved were negligible. Trading 
in coarse grains is not expected to broad- 
en until the new crops come along. Quo- 
tations, July 21: No. 2 western Canadian 
oats, 564,c bu; barley, 80c; rye, 98¥,c. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock United States—Grain Stocks 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
option markets, in cents per bushel: at the principal distributing centers, as re- afloat at the principal markets of the United 







































































































































































WHEAT ported for the week ending July 21, in States at the close of the week ending July 
- bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 21, 1928, and July 23, 1927, as reported to 
Chicago Minneapolis Receipts Shipments Stocks the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
July July Sept. July Sept. 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
) rrr 1285 131 129 130 er ‘ pa 
18...... 126 th 120% 126 127% ag city. ones ‘61 2 315 2 370 $038 eas American iy 
19 125 128 124% 125% aan. y.. we 3,9 “ye tated - Ve o, * ge — gan a, 
Sete eee a = = By Chicago ... 5241,148 911 782 os» = July 21 July 23 July 21 July 23 
20...44. 126% 129% 125 % 126% New York.. 239 429 912 518 813 2,201 1928 1927 928 1927 
21...+.. 124% 136% 125% 124% philadelphia 132 297 145 20 831 1,329 Wheat ...... 44,915 30,030 14,190 5,125 
23.0606. 118% 121% 118% 118% Boston ..... me TS ae 2 a | Re 2,218 1,366 314 50 
Kansas City St. Louis red Baltimore . 430 720 ca 16 762 2,197 it x a's aisté 11,720 33,029 ie oie 
J , J Sept. Jul Sept. Milwaukee.. 563 275 175 239 rr a's | 2,836 3,093 292 109 
+ a Bt ae amy SePt _Duluth-Sup. 300 5531,110 560 9,263 2,312 Oats........ 2162 13,150 125 25 
18...... 119% EE, ee eee Toledo ..... oe a 2 Sr wats Flaxseed .... 748 945 1 13 
BO. ccees 118% 190% = =——iteee owen Buffalo ....3,406 1,821 3,290 1,235 13,500 2,680 Stocks of United States grain in store in 
ae 119% 120% 142 146 Canadian markets on July 21 (revised): 
> Cee 117 111% 142 146 Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks wheat, 2,473,000 bus; rye, 402,000; corn, 1,- 
SOs vcece 111% | a ee ee Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 180,000; barley, 109,000; oats, 28,000. 
Seattle flour in the principal distributing centers 
July Sept. July Sept. for the week ending July 21, in barrels 
July 17..122 123% July 20..119% 120% (000’s omitted), with comparisons: Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
July 18.. 119% 121% July 21..118¢ 119 Receipts Shipments Stocks Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
July 19.. 119% 120% July 23.. 114% 115 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 principal distributing centers for the week 
Winnipeg Duluth durum Minneapolis ‘ie R. - se oc. «8 ending July 21, in ee ee 
ansas City... f 2 a — --Receipts— -— pments— 
rtd 138% we R14 ber om Chicago ...... 236 218 123 147 |. .. 1928 1927 ° 1928 1927 
ae ret eh 115% 116% New York .... 207 180 60 40 276 283 Minneapolis... 765 266 11,539 12,596 
- ee 124 126% 114 115% Philadelphia . 31 35 36 30 97 96 Kansas City... 1,140 1,080 2,700 2,940 
hells 126 % 128%, 116% 116% PST 26 26 1 10 ve ne New York oe 2 4 see eee 
tat 123 124% 114 114 Baltimore .... 12 17 F 4 ‘3 “ Philadelphia .. 120 160 ney AE 
seresees 117% 118% 109 109% Milwaukee ... 48 50 ee 7 oe * |, eee 40 eee eee eee 
=; Liverpool Buenos Aires Duluth-Sup. .. 106 104 125 111 144 115 Baltimore .... 404 245 . am 
July July Oct. Aug. Sept. Milwaukee ....  ... 1 2 8 
| ee 141% 147% 129% 132 Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
TeTT y 1283 130% 
19.2551! 120m 14a 126% 12RH Receipts, shipments and stocks of com st — Fiaxsced—Recelpts, Shipments and Stock 
- Ee 139% 145% 127% 129 ed for the week ending July 21, in bushels Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
21... 730% oo coece = sees (000’s omitted), with comparisons: at the principal distributing centers for the 
2 a ls eee , 9 , a 
Bhoseees 135% 40% = =—S never —s oe Receipts Shipments Stocks bce et ee bushels (000’s omit 
CORN 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 , comp : 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 148 272 122 157 439 1,391 po peers operas I. 
3 § Kan. City... 625 192 679 193 647 3,899 1928 
+ ta a ayy Ser Chicago ..-2,5811,160 6121,772 .. | .. Minneapolis .. 33 84 29 27 449 346 
18.0... 106% 97% 97% 934% New York.. 38 38 .. .. %80 7% Chicago ...... ae ee ee ae 
...... 107% 99 98% 94% Philadelphia 7 .. 7 3 21 10 Duluth-Sup. .. *20 24 22 125 286 598 
ry 107% 97% 97% 93. Boston ..... 1 . - 1 Butiate ...+.0 6 ak Se se 7) as 
21 sate 106% 96% 96 % 91% Baltimore .. 9 eis “* es 60 61 *Mill receipts not included. 
[yr 106% S40 20 case eben Milwaukee.. 207 167 379 321 i ees 
— ee a 6 ee Cl Duluth-Sup. . a ae 
OATS Toledo ..... SS eee ee ate May Weed Maperts 
. . ene P 
Chlenge Sanenpeiie Se ssy0 ee oe es See Exports of feed from the United States in 
July July Sept. July Sept. May, 1928, as reported by the Department 
+ ceeeee rw ee + te re tr4 Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks of Commerce: 
seeeee yD * . a « 
19 47% 40% 50% 381% Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at ee — 
Py a 48% 40% 50% 38% the principal distributing centers for the a is at min 
21...... 48% 40% 50% 38% week ending July 21, in bushels (000’s omit- To— aa: ta cae feeds® 
Wives 47% 39% 47% S74 | tod), with comparioene: Germany ....... ary 535 1,453 
RYE Receipts Shipments Stocks Netherlands .... oat 127 730 
Chi Minneaseliie 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 =, Kingdom .... tai 77 339 
cago oe Minneapolis .. 38 29 52 8 Gem): 3,120 102 154 
July July Sept. July Sept. Kansas City... 12 7 1 ee 1 Panama ........ ores 100 4 
>) er 107% 108% 104 101% Chicago ...... 47 57 21 25 is wis Bermudas ...... eRe 58 69 
BOsscees 105% 105 % 102% 99 New York.... 84 5 es 25 1 180 Other B. W. Ind. acy 16 16 
: Aree 103 103% 99% 97 Philadelphia .. .. os 35 1 115 3 WE Soke ke seve 1,045 269 
a 104 106 110% 98% a ee aa . 2 2 Virgin Islands .. nies 3 29 
ee 101% 103% 101% 96% Baltimore .... 30 - 34 x ea 16 Other countries . te 65 39 
SE iscees 97% 99% 96% 92% Milwaukee ... 3 4 3 9 es vies 2 
FLAXSEED Duluth-Sup. .. 19 62 1385 191 3651 7 ee 3.120 2.12 3.102 
Bulale ..ses- 123 oe 65 15 1,162 5 . ° . 
i Duluth APTi cocccceses 58,953 2,968 3,284 
jul agian July Sept Sree -» 91,946 2,139 2,937 
Ju © . . ° 
7. a ... 216 +4 216% 218% 219% Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks ieee tee eeee ph bed yt er 
| a 215% 215% 217 217% Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at *Including ‘screenings . 
Fer 214 214 215 217 the principal distributing centers for the . 
eee 214 214% 215% 216% week ending July 21, in bushels (000's omit- y—Oil cake—, -Oil meal— 
| 215 215 215 216% ted), with comparisons: ~~ ‘ —". ; 
BB. .cc0s 210% 210% 214 214% Receipts Shipments Stocks al see 7704 a ins’d 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 D & om 4.169 . = 
Minneapolis .. 308 122 245 405 125 2,763 on” £962 ON So "$9 eee 
Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks Rasene City... % 33 2 9 «2 4% quran eeeigks aici ii2 Die 
Stocks of grain in store at above points, Chicago eeeee 536 540 409 466 aes ivish FF. State .... 449 ete’ 56 
on July 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): np + bane in ¥ . rr = = = saa Netherlands. . cece 9,678 eee 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax josten 888 " 5 9,  U. Kingdom.. :* cae 420 
oo Srey 792 63 27 ove Baltimore ee 18 17 r* 24 115 Jugoslavia and 
GB. Ti Be cevveses 3,586 140 28 40 Milwaukee tcp 86 99 50 370 n Albania ... wees 4,184 ees eee 
Can. Gov't ..... 770 18 26 434 Dul.-Sup. itn 1 eo 40 41,832 Canada ...... 27 one 529 as 
one. re — wes - _ Toledo ....... 21 41 17 236 a & Oth. countries < 24 62 
SS See 2,922 7§ 5 58 . on @ a one 
< eeeneees Ais 1088 1G MED «ss ores | oe ee ae ae Totals ..... 4,196 22,127 709 538 
Private elevators. 20,092 1,080 525 236 eee 6,845 18,499 1,384 790 
— + Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks oe be bieese Piped oeaee nae . oa 
TOGBED cc ccsses 32,378 1,666 788 977 ebruary .... 4 ,034 > a 
rear ago ....... 22/469 1,211 1,464 1,875 Deetiotn, sigments 08 ene at ae lee .,... Ga Ta | 401 
Y & at the principal distributing centers for the 
Receipts ........ 4,087 866 = 342, 113 Week ending July 21, in bushels (000’s omit- December .... 30,561 24,860 12,765 2,189 
Lake shipments... 7,795 473 317 140 ted), with comparisons: November ... 49,035 28,653 14,754 607 
Rail shipments. . 592 22 an ee , Receipts Shipments Stocks October ...... 41,420 238,856 12,412 457 
. . 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 September ... 24,093 26,466 2,212 26 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) Ntiiidenckte 291 50 159 102 78 163 August ....... 13,052 28,660 2,069 813 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus anene Clk. i. . 1 at 1 July ......... 19,881 26,007 3,286 290 
No. l northern.. 89 Durum ........ 154 Chicago ...... 47 57 2 25 “s di June ........ 12,125 24,945 5,975 568 
Me. S wertherm.. S88 BMetR cesacccere 5 “pea 5 May .ccccccce 16,9028 30,166 5,624 536 
New York 365 172 1381 113 181 140 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 6 White spring... 44 Sah Ps Baer, eke 1 Gs iS fai re 
No. 3 northern..5,220 Winter ........ mt Philadelphia. . 9 2 
4 583 O hepa ais 2 _ ous ee 2 i ; 4 
a sree as 4 te cl eereie Baltimere er se ss 100 re 13 3 Baltimore.—Oats quotations, July 21: 
tr eenenaies 152 — Duluth-Sup. 32 198 66 236 94 321 No. 2 white, domestic, 76@77c bu; No. 
Feed .......+4+: 87 =: Total .......32,378  Bufalo....... 398 233 134 292 244 321 8 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Nes GO. Wa ene 2 CEMONE évwsccsas 165 
Me. 3:°C: W..... 140 PRIVEE ccceciecs 1,080 
ox. 1 feed ..... 16 ; Weekly Grain Exports 
1 feed .....-+.- 200 Total ........ 1,666 Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
2 44 
feed .......+- in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 
m———————Week ending a July 1 to + 
Imports of Canadian Wheat Wheat to— July 14, '28 July 16, °27 July 7, °28 July 14,’28 July 16, ’27 
The United States Department of Com- a. SS Soe OS SSR SENT ae yee 160,000 37,000 37,000 263,000 
CG. MeROBOR. occas 359,000 2), See ee 359,000 603,000 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at Oth > ° - 
eee 392,000 243,000 103,000 495,000 1,307,000 
the principal northern border ports as fol- Genesis 2'000 2000 81/000 
iowa } vee ee esse eens —— - mange Ww -okeaa d ‘ 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: Other countries ........ 3,000 19,000 41,000 44,000 40,000 
——Week ending—, July 1, 1927, to NE ks xP And wi 756,000 940,000 181,000 937,000 3,505,000 
July 14 July 7 July 14, 1928 Wheat flour, United States 
5,000 10,000 15,000 and Canada, in transit.. *107,000 151,000 92,000 199,000 434,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding pS eee Pree Tt Pree 427,000 233,000 111,000 538,000 538,000 
into flour for export, bus: CEE | a op 6 0b 0.4 BO tds s 06.008 06> 44,000 148,000 238,000 282,000 435,000 
o— Week ending— July 1, 1927, to GOES o sin.ug0 00m to ta h-s ut s.00s.0 90,000 1,000 capeve 90,000 155,000 
July 14 July 7 July 14, 1928 BD dn Sétr oi keincadsceseases ~ 4hsuwe 25,000 70,000 70,000 83,000 
706,000 302,000 1,008,000 *Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 338,000 bus; flour, 23,600 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 14, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe: 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 

Week from Totals 
ending pre- July 16 
Wheat— July 14 vious week 1997 

United States*.. 41,982 +1,447 2 
United Statesf... 1,274 —371 29 
CRAMER sic dicesis 86,474 —7,335 45,874 
Betas secscccs 129,730 —6,259 75,654 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Totals .........- $59,700 —300 51,800 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

GER 65 6.00es ve 189,430 —6,559 127,454 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

ee 13,390 —2,418 34,579 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

ND n006ad4436 9,242 —865 20,147 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
——— United States—____ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,644,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 


Aug. 1 .... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 - 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oct. 1 ..... 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 38,928,000 98,989,000 


Dec. 1 ..... 96,468,000 38,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 

Jan. 1 ..... 90,506,000 38,830,000 94,336,000 

Feb. 1 ..... 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 

March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 

April 1 .... 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 

May 1..... 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 

June 1 .... 50,381,000 2,079,000 652,460,000 
Week ending— 

rh ll ASOT 40,535,000 1,645,000 42,180,000 

July 14 .... 41,982,000 1,274,000 43,256,000 


Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 


Jan. 1.....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
POR. Licees 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
June 1 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 
Week ending— 
July 7 .... 938,809,000 135,989,000 60,000,000 
July 14 ... 86,474,000 129,730,000 59,700,000 
*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Mch. 1....308,309,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 April 1....294,639,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 May 1....270,836,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,318,000 June 1... .229,414,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 July 7....195,989,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 July 14...189,430,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (00's 
omitted), of date July 21: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
61 22 vee 


Baltimore .. 576 13 
Boston ..... eee eee 5 2 
Buffalo .....2,904 894 405 859 145 
Afloat .... 525 56 rr sae eee 
Chicago ....4,288 6,551 748 697 16 
Detroit ..... 157 23 63 8 : 
Duluth ....9,263 ate 1 351 94 
Galveston ..1,718 7 


Indianapolis. 2 361 : ‘4 











Kan. City...6,568 594 cc 44 1 
Milwaukee.. 404 927 45 3 a 
Minneapolis 8,892 439 125 98 a 
N. Orleans... 171 131 35 4 ses 
New York .. 57 39 268 43 35 
Fort Worth.1,603 108 140 one 15 
Omaha ..... 665 218 19 1 3 
Peoria ...... one 46 56 eee see 
Philadelphia. 109 20 41 115 1 
Sioux City.. 121 17 7 oars 6 
St. Joseph .. 291 40 ‘ie oes 
St. Louis ... 921 317 2 2 
Toledo ..... 620 34 33 o% 
Wichita ....3,967 1 1 
Canals ..... 148 <6 ° 
eo eee 434 

Totals ..44,404 11,037 2,059 2,234 707 


Last year..27,894 31,537 12,629 1,364 1,050 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Oats, 465,000 bus; corn, 1,3 : 
000; rye, 189,000. Increases—Wheat, 3,889,- 

000 bus; barley, 174,000. 








Philadelphia—Oats were dull last 
week under lower outside advices and 
moderate but ample offerings, and prices 
closed 4@5c lower. No. 2 white were 
in light supply. On July 21 No. 3 white 
were quoted at 66@7lc bu. 
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Corn #% PRODUCTS | 


New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
continued fair last week, buyers filling 
immediate requirements only. The for- 
eign call was improved, and shipments 
during the week totaled 20,050 bus, all to 
Latin America. Quotations, J uly 19: No. 
2 yellow $1.30 bu, No. 8 $1.28; No. 2 
white $1.30, No. 3 $1.28 (for export, 6c 
pu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.38 per 
100 Ibs; cream meal, $2.65; standard 
meal, $2.55; grits, $2.65. 

St. Louwis—Corn prices ranged 1@3c 
higher last week. Scattered local buy- 
ing, for the most part, absorbed the lim- 
ited nr. Yellow was urgently 
sought by ocal consumers. Receipts 
were 291 cars, against 175 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, July 21: No. 1 
corn, $1.06 bu; No. 1 yellow $1.08@1.09, 
No. 3 yellow $1.06, No. 4 yellow $1.05, 
No. 5 yellow $1.04; No. 1 white $1.06@ 
1.07, No. 2 white $1.04@1.06, No. 6 white 
$1. Standard meal was quoted at $2.35 
and cream meal at $2.45 per 100 Ibs, in 
100-lb sacks. 

Nashville—The corn goods situation 
continued strong in the South last week. 
Grist mills were buying corn in good 
volume. Shipments are arriving freely 
from states west of the Mississippi. 
There was a fair demand for meal, with 
the market a few points higher. Corn 
ruled about steady. Quotations, July 
21: No. 2 white corn, $1.19 bu, No. 3 
white $1.18; No. 2 yellow $1.19, No. 3 
yellow $1.18; degerminated cream meal, 
$2.65 per 100 lbs. 


Kansas City—The keen demand for 
corn persisted last week. Prices are 
about unchanged, and the basis is firm. 
Quotations, July 21: white corn, No. 2 
$1@1.00% bu, No. 3 9914c@$l1, No. 4 
99@99'¥c; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.01@1.02, 
No. 3 $1.00%@1.01%, No. 4 $1@1.01; 
mixed corn, No. 2 98@99c, No. 3 97144@ 
98Y,c, No. 4 97@99c. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods is 
still far from active, and sales are mainly 
in moderate amounts. On July 21, corn 
flour was quoted at $2.50 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $2.50, cream meal $2.50, and 
hominy $2.50. Cash corn was in fairly 
active demand, with some of the lower 
grades slipping a little. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at $1.081,@1.08%, bu, No. 3 
mixed $1.06@1.061,, No. 4 mixed $1.05@ 
1054, No. 5 mixed $1.04@1.05; No. 2 
yellow $1.08@1.10, No. 3 yellow $1.06@ 
1.0814,, No. 4 yellow $1.054%,@1.07, No. 
5 yellow $1.033,@1.06, No. 6 yellow 
$1.02/,@1.04; No. 2 white $1.08%@ 
109%, No. 3 white $1.07@1.07Y%,, No. 4 
white $1.06, No. 5 white $1.033%,@1.05, 
No. 6 white $1.02%4. 

Indianapolis.—In view of the prospects 
of a bumper crop in this state, the price 
of corn holds up remarkably well. A 
fair demand continues from small ele- 
vators and from feed manufacturers. 
Quotations, July 21: No. 3 white $1.04 
@1.051, bu, No. 4 white $1.034,@1.041, ; 
No. 3 yellow $1.083@1.04, No. 4 yellow 
$1.02@1.03; No. 3 mixed 974,@99c, No. 
4 mixed 96@97c. 

Pittsburgh—Corn is in light demand, 
with offerings moderate. Buyers appear 
not to be interested beyond immediate 
needs. Quotations, July 21: No. 2 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.20@1.21 bu; No.*3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.19@1.20; kiln-dried yellow and 
_ meal, fancy, $2.80@2.85 per 100-lb 
Sack, 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn assumed more 
strength last week, and closed 144.@1%4c 
bu higher than in the previous one. 
There is a good local demand and No. 3 
yellow is bringing a premium over the 
other varieties. Receipts totaled 139 
cars, against 129 the previous week and 
119 last year. Quotations, July 21: No. 
8 yellow, $1.064%4@1.06%, bu; No. 3 white, 
$1.0514@1.06; No. 8 mixed, $1.04@1.05. 
On July 21 corn meal was quoted at $44 
ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

San Francisco. Demand for corn was 
slow last week. Quotations, July 20, de- 
livered, San Francisco: eastern No. 2 yel- 
low, $2.28 per 100 lbs, bulk; Egyptian 
corn, $2.40, sacked; California milo, 





$2.25, sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2.15, 

bulk; eastern No. 2 Kafir, $2.10, bulk. 
Minneapolis—Cash corn is very quiet, 

and has declined even more than the op- 
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tion. Offerings, while light, are in ex- 
cess of demand. No. 2 yellow is quoted 
at 6@7c bu under Chicago July, No. 3 
yellow 7@9c under, No, 4 yellow 10@12c 
under, No. 5 yellow 12@14c under, and 
No. 6 yellow 14@16c under. Mixed corn 
is held at 1@2c bu under yellow of the 
same grade. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 21 
was 99c@$1.034%2; the closing price on 
July 23 was 99c@$1. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on July 24 at 
$6.20@6.30 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$6.10@6.20. 

Evansville——Corn was inactive last 
week, and prices remain unchanged. Lo- 
cal sources are supplying all the white 
corn needed by mills of this district, 
with yellow corn still coming in from the 
West. Quotations, July 21: corn, $1.10 
bu; corn meal, $2.90; cracked corn, $2.70; 
corn meal, $2. 

Baltimore,—Contract corn was not 
quoted last week. Arrivals were 7,903 
bus by rail and 844 by boat. The only 
sales reported were a parcel lot of south- 
ern white at $1.18 bu and 1,300 bus 
southern No. 2 yellow at $1.18%, Clos- 
ing price, July 21, of domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, was nominally $1.23@1.24, or 
1@2c up from the previous week. Cob 
corn was firm but quiet at $6 bbl. Corn 
meal and hominy were in fair demand 
at $2.50@2.71 per 100 lbs, hominy com- 
manding the higher figure. 

Buffalo.—Corn was in fair demand last 
week in some quarters, but the market 
generally was quiet. Rail receipts in- 
creased to 50 cars, nearly double the 
number received during the preceding 
period, while 116,000 bus arrived by boat. 
On July 21, No. 2 yellow sold at 18¢ bu 
over Chicago July, Philadelphia basis. 
Corn meal for export was in great- 
er demand last week, while domestic 
inquiry continued to be excellent. Prices 
were unchanged, and on July 21 granu- 
lated and table corn meal were quoted 
at $2.90 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of corn were 
not large last week, but demand was 
light and prices down Ic. On July 21 
No. 2 yellow was quoted at $1.20%,@ 
1.221, bu. Prices of corn goods are firm 
and higher, with demand absorbing the 
limited offerings. On July 21, fancy 
kiln-dried yellow and white meal, in 100- 
lb cotton sacks, were quoted at $3. 

Boston.—Corn was firm last week, 
with prices steadily advancing. A fair 
demand prevailed. No. 2 yellow for 
shipment all-rail was quoted, July 21, at 
$1.28@1.29 bu, and No. 3 yellow at $1.26 
@1.27; lake-and-rail shipment, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.24@1.25, No. 3 yellow $1.22@1.23. 
Corn meal was firm, granulated yellow 
being quoted at $2.90 per 100 lbs, with 
bolted yellow at $2.85, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.40, all in 100-lb 
sacks. No gluten feed was offered. 

Toronto.—Demand for corn was slower 
last week, due to the advance of 1c. 
On July 21 No. 3 American yellow corn 
was quoted at $1.10 bu, track, bay ports. 

oo 


BAKERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT 

New York, N. Y.—The monthly golf 
tournament of the Bakers Club, Inc., was 
held at the Bonnie Briar Country Club, 
Larchmont, on July 19, and in spite of 
the heat was greatly enjoyed. Prizes 
were won as follows: class A, William 
T. Spence, G. Warren Wheeler, A. A. 
Clarke; class B, Paul Sanborne, E. H. 
Ford, R. E. Wells; class C, C. B. Laten- 
dorf, S. W. Fiske, Ellis Baum; class 
D, Gray D. Holdom, W. P. Duff and 
Joseph Lucier. 

oS 

MACARONI AND NOODLES BRANDS 

The question “how many private 
brands of macaroni and noodles are 
sold in America?” is often asked, but 
lack of information and data prevents 
making an intelligent reply, states the 
Macaroni Journal. Every day new pri- 
vate brands are heard of, some promot- 
ed by wholesale grocers, others by chain 
stores, jobbers and grocers’ alliances. 

The American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association has been at- 
tempting to compile the names and own- 
ers of private brands of macaroni, and 
a partial survey of the state of New 
York shows how numerous these are. 
The Macaroni Journal gives the private 


brands used only by the wholesale gro- 
cers of New York, as discovered in the 
survey referred to. That the list is not 
complete is judged from the fact that 
many of the wholesalers have failed to 
answer the questionnaire and that the 
jobbers, ,chain stores, grocers’ alliances 
and others are not included. 


“Ward,” Weidman, Ward & Co., Albany. 

“Snow Baby,’ Grosberg Grocery Co., Am- 
sterdam, 

“Jam-Boy,’’ Jameson-Boyce Co., Bingham- 
ton. 

“Delicious,”” MecTighe Grocery Co., Bing- 
hamton. 


“New & True,” 
Binghamton. 
“Sunbeam,” Austin, Nichols & Co., Brook- 

lyn. . 
“Warrior,’’ Becker-Prentiss, Buffalo. 
“Grangers,’’ Granger & Co., Buffalo. 

“Red Turkey,” J. B. Maltby, Inc., Corning. 
“Blue Ribbon,” F. H. Cobb Co., Cortland. 

“Lidco,” John Liddle Co., Inc., Glens Falls. 
“Everwell,”’ & Treadwell Co., 

Kingston. 

“Bush,”’ Jacob Zoller Co., Little Falls. 
“Triumph,’’ James Butler, Long Island City. 
“North Grove,’’ New York Grocery Co., Ma- 
lone. 
“Krasdale,’’ A. Krasne, New York. 
‘“Premier,’’ Francis H. Leggett, New York. 
“Delford,’’ Middendorf & Rohrs, New York. 
“White Rose,’’ Seeman Bros., New York. 
“Sunglow,”’ Sunglow Sills, New York. 
“Royal Scarlet,’’ R. C. Williams & Co., New 

York. 

“Highland,”’ D. E. Brooks & Co., Newburgh. 
“Red Swan,” Hilton, Gibson & Miller, New- 


Newell & Truesdell Co., 


Everett 


burgh. 

“Snow Ball,” G. E. Howard & Co., New- 
burgh. 

“Otsego,’’ Oneonta Grocery Co., Olean. 

“Reynolds,” W. T. Reynolds & Co., Inc., 
Reynolds. 

“Veteran,’’ Brewster, Gordon & Co., Roches- 
ter. 

“Ww. T. F.,"" Jonathan Levi Co., Inc., Sche- 
nectady, 


“B & S,” Bentley, Settle & Co., Inc., 
cuse. 
“Wag,” 


Syra- 


Wag Foods, Inc., Syracuse. 


oS 

OLD BLUE EARTH MILLER DEAD 

Minneapouis, Minn. — W. F. Turner, 
an old-time miller of southern Minne- 
sota, died July 22 in a Minneapolis hos- 
pital. Mr. Turner was 74 years old, and 
had been for upward of 30 years man- 
ager of the Blue Earth (Minn.) City 
Mills, a unit of the International Milling 
Co. He had been in poor health for some 
time, and recently underwent a couple 
of operations. His widow, two sons and 
two daughters survive. Interment will 
be at Blue Earth on July 25. 


oo 

STRIKE STOPS GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

There are 2,500 carloads of grain on 
railroad tracks at Rosario, Argentina, 
and 300,000 tons on wharves for ship- 
ment to Europe, being held up because 
of a strike which has paralyzed all ac- 
tivities in the harbor, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. The strikers, de- 
manding higher wages and shorter hours, 
are in complete control of the harbor, 
and have frustrated efforts of the mu- 
nicipal authorities to import strike break- 
ers. 


oS 
Alaska’s trade with the United States 
in 1927 registered an increase in imports, 
but exports declined from the high fig- 
ure of 1926, when the salmon pack was 
abnormally large. Imports during the 
year increased to the value of $35,600,- 
000 from $31,600,000 in 1926, while ex- 
ports declined from $70,600,000 to $49,- 
245,000. 
oo 
E. M. Zwickel, district manager of 
the northwestern office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announces that ex- 


ports of grain and grain preparations ° 


from Minnesota in 1927 were valued at 
$80,721,180, compared with $34,895,995 
in 1926 and $74,060,194 in 1925. 








Convention Calendar 

















Sept. 17-19.—Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers, annual convention at Mil- 
waukee; Joseph W. Pinzer, 1126 Thirty- 
ninth Street, Milwaukee, secretary. 

Sept. 24-26.—United States Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Association, annual convention at Bos- 
ton; D. J. Schuh, Cincinnati Board of Trade, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sept. 24-26.—Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, annual convention at Boston; 
Charles Quinn, Gardner Building, Toledo, 
secretary-treasurer, 

Sept. 24-28.—American Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual meeting in Chicago; Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
secretary. < 

Oct. 2-4.—Bread & Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, annual convention at 
Toronto; H. E. Trent, 96 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, secretary. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
is about unchanged from a week ago, 
crushers report. Demand is fairly ac- 
tive, and prices are unchanged to 50c 
lower. Meal is priced at $49 ton. Ex- 
port prices are off slightly, although the 
market continues almost as strong as it 
was a week ago. Cake is priced at $48 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis - Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
July 17...$2.18% 2.16% 2.21% 2.18% 2.19% 
July 18... 2.17% 2.15% 2.20 2.17 2.17 
July 19... 2.15% 2.14 2.18 2.15 2.17 
July 20... 2.16% 2.14% 2.18% 2.15% 2.16% 
July 21... 32.17 2.15 2.18 2.15 2.16% 
July 23... 2.12% 2.10% 2.17 2.14 2.14% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to July 21, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
18.961 8,274. 9.998. 3,206 

7,817 7,918 8,584 6,368 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





Totals ..... 20,578 16,089 16,912 8,536 

Duluth.—Lessened operations in the 
pit resulted in slowing up the future 
market last week. Neither buyers nor 
sellers pressed for advantage very 
strongly, although the latter were quite 
prominent in selling out July, resulting 
in a fair price decline. The two leaders 
closed at a 13,¢ bu spread in favor of 
the September. Crushers continue to 
take on cash supplies of the top quality. 
No. 1 spot closed at the former basis, 
July price to 3c over. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal is of nominal proportions, and 
prices rule firm. Quotations, July 21: 
oil cake, in bags, $48 ton, and meal $50. 
Trading in flaxseed has not been large, 
but the market has been comparatively 
steady. Crushers have taken a little 
from day to day, but their buying has 
not been aggressive. No. 1 northwestern 
closed July 21 at $1.85 bu, basis in store 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal is unchanged. 
Business continues fair, and prices re- 
main at the former level. Quotation, 
July 21, $53 ton, in secondhand bags, 
f.o.b., mill points. 

Milwaukee.—A slow demand for heavy 
feeds brought a drop of 50c@$1 in lin- 
seed meal last week. Production is slow- 


» ing up. Quotation, July 21, f.o.b., Mil- 


waukee, $50.50@51.50 ton. 

Kansas City.—There were fair sales of 
linseed meal last week. Prices are some- 
what lower, in line with all feedingstuffs. 
Quotation, July 21, $53.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal moved slowly 
last week. Production continues light. 
On July 21 it was quoted at $51@52 ton, 
Chicago. 

Omaha.—Linseed meal was quiet last 
week. Quotations, July 20: 34 per cent 
protein, fine size $53.60 ton, pea size 
$54.60; ton lots, $4 more. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was dull and 
easy last week, with little inquiry. Prices 
were lower. Buffalo shippers’ offerings 
were fairly liberal, but demand was slow. 
On July 21 Buffalo shippers offered 34 
per cent meal at $55@57.50 ton, Boston 
points. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed oil meal sales 
were light last week, with prices un- 
changed. Offerings are light and the 
general tone of the market is sluggish. 
Quotation, July 21, $53.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—There was little inquiry for 
linseed meal last week, and prices re- 
mained unchanged. On July 21, 34 per 
cent was quoted at $50.50 ton for prompt 
shipment. Offerings of 32 per cent are 
unusually scarce. 


Toronto.—Western oats declined about 
2c bu last week. Other grains are un- 
changed. Oats and sample wheat are 
selling in moderate volume. Quotations, 
July 21: Ontario oats, nominal, 61@62c 
bu; No. 3 barley, nominal, 96c, f.o.b., 
shipping points; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats, 624%,c bu, track, bay ports; tough 
No. 3 Canadian western oats, 601%,c; 
tough No. 1 feed, 574%,c; sample wheat, 
$36 ton, c.i.f., bay ports. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BOOKINGS 
CLOSED FOR JULY-AUGUST 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—A tight situation has devel- 
oped in Houston and Galveston for ocean 
freight space for July and August. 
Shipping Board vessels scheduled to sail 
from those ports next month and the re- 
mainder of July have full cargoes, and 
are refusing further freight. The Ship- 

ing Board has been asked to furnish 
additional ships, but so far no decision 
in this respect has been reached. Ample 
room still is available at New Orleans. 


o> 


DULUTH VESSEL TONNAGE 
DEMAND CONTINUES SLOW 


Du.uru, Minn.—With the eastern and 
export demand for grain slow, vessel 
tonnage continues in little demand, with 
the Buffalo rate on wheat at 2c bu for 
cargo lots and 2¥2c for smaller ship- 
ments. No cargo lots have been char- 
tered at this port, but there have been 
some shipments from Fort William, Ont., 
at 1%c. The Montreal rate has weak- 
ened, and is now quoted at 7c. The 
present state of the carrying trade is 
very disturbing to shipowners. There 
are large amounts of grain in storage at 
the Head of the Lakes, yet many vessels 
are tied up for lack of cargoes, and 
shading the rate, which has been done a 
few times recently, seems to bring no 
increase in tonnage. Some inquiry for 
fall tonnage is being made, but owners 
regard the 5c rate suggested as too low, 
and little has been done toward effect- 
ing charters, 

oo > 

NO OVERLOADING AT MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que.—A special dispatch 
from London quotes Sir R. J. Thomas 
as asking in the British House of Com- 
mons if the president of the Board of 
Trade was aware that “overloading is 
rife on ships trading from the St. Law- 
rence, and that casualties due to it are 
heavier than those on the Plate route.” 

The manager of the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Inc., has stated emphat- 
ically that there was no ground for that 
statements and has declared that a cer- 
tificate of clearance was not issued to 
any boat here until she had been thor- 
oughly inspected by the port warden, 
who acted on the rules of the Board of 
Trade, under an act of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The president of the Montreal Board 
of Trade cabled an immediate protest 
against such allegations, and indicated 
how thoroughly the ships are surveyed at 
the port of Montreal. 


oso 
PORT OF VANCOUVER PRAISED 

Wriynirra, Man.—The following re- 
marks on grain movement via the Pa- 
cific Coast, and particularly Vancouver, 
are credited to C. M. Klindone, a Chi- 
cago grain dealer who recently was in 
western Canada looking over grain han- 
dling facilities: “We exporters of the 
Chicago exchange can today fill our com- 
mitments for Europe from Vancouver 
more economically and in better time 
than from almost any other port on this 
continent. I was in Edmonton, Calgary 
and Vancouver, and to say I was amazed 
expresses it mildly. I expect to see at 
least one half of the exports from west- 
ern Canada move to the United King- 
dom and the Continent via the North 
Pacific route within the next three or 
four years. I believe our Chicago: deal- 
ers are making good use of the western 
route. We certainly are in the winter 
time.” 

ov] 


EXPORT INSURANCE RATES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The advance in 
rates on “all-risks” insurance on export 
flour shipments via gulf ports, announced 
to become effective Aug. 1, has been 
postponed until Aug. 15. Underwriters 
were granted the postponement at the 
request of a special committee of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, which is 
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conducting negotiations with the com- 
panies with a view to securing a reduc- 
tion in the amount of the advance and 
certain changes in loading rules included 
in the new policies. The league commit- 
tee has in hand authority from a large 
number of southwestern exporting mills 
to place their insurance accounts with 
companies to be named by the committee. 
oo > 
VANCOUVER EXPORTS HEAVY 

WinnireG, Man.—At the present rate 
of movement, flour exports from the port 
of Vancouver will be almost double those 
of 1927. Figures for the first five months 
of the current year show that 1,007,930 
bbls flour left the port, compared with 
719,630 for the same period last year 
and 1,215,007 for the whole of 1927. No 
fewer than 22 countries were included in 
the destinations of 126,053 tons flour 
shipped from Vancouver in 1927, China 
taking 60,932 and Japan 36,096. 


<2 SD 
OPPOSE RATE REVISION 

New Orveans, La.—The board of di- 
rectors of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce has decided to contest a 
proposed change in shipping rates in the 
case filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Alabama state dock 
commission and the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce. The decision was reached 
when it was learned that the petition 


filed with the Commission asked for a re- 
vision of the rate structure on com- 
modities for import, export and coast- 
wise movement, with the exception of 
rates applying to cotton, sugar, and ba- 
nanas. The Association of Commerce 
also adopted a resolution opposing the 
proposed acquisition of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, if the merger 
should cause any change in the present 
rate schedule of the Orient. 


oo 
THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for July 16 
says: “While still being given the benefit 
of recent high prices for millfeed, cur- 
rent quotations for rye flour are based 
upon a decline in rye grain of over 20c 
from the top. Sharp declines in mill- 
feed seem imminent, which easily may 
more than offset, in the cost of the flour, 
any lower prices for the new grain, 
when it does become obtainable. There- 
fore, it is possible that new rye flour may 
command higher prices than those now 
current for the old crop product. Un- 
der the most favorable conditions, move- 
ment of new rye in volume can hardly 
be expected before Aug. 15, for harvest 
will not commence until the third week 
in July and will almost immediately be 
followed by the cutting of oats and bar- 
ley.” 
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Accomplishments and Needs of Farm 
Co-operation 
From a letter of William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, to C. C. Teague, 


Chairman of the American Institute of Co-operation, read at a recent 
meeting of the Institute at Berkeley, Cal. 


A GRICULTURAL co-operation today 
is comparatively a new movement. 
It has all the strength and possi- 
bilities of youth, but at the same time 
we can see that with maturity there will 
come greater co-ordination of activities 
and greater capacity for service. There 
is, at present, conclusive evidence that 
the co-operative associations are better 
managed than ever before, and that they 
are gaining in financial strength. The 
experience of farmers in co-operative 
marketing, furthermore, has increased 

materially their knowledge of marketing 
problems. Research agencies are giving 
attention to the special: problems of co- 
operative organizations. Many of the 
larger associations, in fact, have estab- 
lished their own departments of economic 
and statistical research. 

We have, then, at present, a group 
of several thousand, probably as many 
as 13,000, co-operative marketing and 
purchasing associations in the United 
States. Many of these are large scale 
organizations. In 1927 approximately 
150 each did a business exceeding $1,- 
000,000. The annual business of several 
exceeds $50,000,000 each. 

On the business side we find increased 
efficiency in management. Further im- 
provements, of course, are possible and 
necessary, but during the last five or 
ten years great progress has been made. 
From the point of view of membership 
relations, there are equally encouraging 
developments. Teaching of co-operative 
marketing in agricultural high schools, 
and short-time schools held in several 
states, are giving farm people a better 
understanding of the meaning and pur- 
poses of co-operation. Consequently, the 
present day growth of co-operative or- 
ganizations is generally sound and per- 
manent. 

What of the future? What plans can 
we make here? What steps can be taken 
to assure the future efficiency and larger 
success of the co-operative marketing 
movement? The work which is being 
done to increase the business efficiency 
of individual associations and the cen- 
tralization and co-ordination of activities 
within commodity groups must go on. The 
efforts made to acquaint farmers with 
sound co-operative principles and prac- 
tices must be continued. But, further 
than this, we should consider a program 
whereby the strength and accomplish- 
ments of all co-operative organizations 
can be co-ordinated for greater service 
to American agriculture. 


The great majority of our co-operative 
organizations are still functioning as in- 
dependent units. Their accomplishments, 
with due regard to the important ad- 
vances which they have made, are limited 
by the lack of close and effective co- 
ordination of their activities. Potatoes 
may be taken as an example of a crop 
which is produced in every state and 
marketed co-operatively by some 400 as- 
sociations. There are perhaps half a 
dozen large scale potato marketing or- 
ganizations, but these are hundreds of 
miles apart, and each is doing its own 
job with little reference to the work of 
the others. An ultimately effective pro- 
gram for the marketing of the potato 
crop will involve, it seems to me, co- 
operation among the associations in all 
important regions to improve methods 
of production, grading and handling of 
the product, balancing production and 
demand, and to co-ordinate their sales 
activities. When this is done, we shall 
have gone far toward creating a stable 
market for the potato grower. 

But, as I have indicated, there is a 
need for further co-operation between 
commodity groups. I do not have in 
mind the establishment of a supersales 
organization to market all agricultural 
products. Co-operative marketing activi- 
ties, in the future as in the past, will 
no doubt be conducted to a large extent 
on the basis of the commodity, and be- 
cause the same crop is frequently grown 
in widely scattered areas, there will con- 
tinue to be several co-operative business 
units within the same commodity group. 
Nevertheless, American farmers must 
meet the national problems of agricul- 
ture co-operatively, employing the same 
principles and agencies that have been 
effective in meeting local and regional 
problems. 

The time is opportune to consider, 
first, the agricultural problems which 
await united action by the co-operatives, 
and, second, the program which offers 
the best prospect of meeting these prob- 
lems effectively. 

Co-operation in agriculture should be 
advanced conservatively and soundly, 
but aggressively. It is unnecessary to 
point out to this group that marketing 
is as much the business of the farmer as 
production. Though he will continue .to 
employ the services of private enterprise, 
past experience has adequately demon- 
strated that he cannot afford to leave en- 
tirely to others this important depart- 
ment of his farming business. 
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FEED BRANDS 











The following list of trademarks, py} 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D. Cc. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they woulg 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file. 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

FARM KING, and shield design; Lay. 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; millfeed: 
Use claimed since March 26, 1928. ai 

HYGRADE 20 and bottle design; St. 4). 
bans (Vt.) Grain Co; feeds and dairy stock 
known as 20 milk ration and 24 dairy feeq 
Use claimed since June, 1927. ‘ 

NAVAJO; Blotz-Henneman Seed (op, 
Clayton, New Mexico; baby chick scratch 
composed of cracked corn, cracked milo 
cracked Kafir, cracked wheat and millet: 
chick starter, hen scratch, laying mash, and 
dairy feed. Use claimed since July 1, 1922, 

STAF-O-LIFE; Royal Feed & Milling Co,, 
doing business as Royal-Stafolife Mills 
Memphis, Tenn; corn meal and stock feeds 
for all classes of live stock, such as poultry 
feed, pigeon feed, hog feed, cattle feed, 
horse and mule feed, etc. Use claimed since 
1907. 

WIRTHMORE and horse head design; st, 
Albans (Vt.) Grain Co; horse feed. Use 
claimed since November, 1927. 

WIRTHMORE, 16 PROTEIN; St. Albans 


(Vt.) Grain Co; dairy stock feed. Use 
claimed since May, 1926. 
oo SD 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From 
Montreal 

July- tNew 

To— Aug. Orleans 
Aberdeen ......... 22.00 29.00 **25.00 
Amsterdam ....... 20.00 ++23.00 
SERWOTD cccccccess sees 123.00 
Avonmouth ....... 20.00 **25.00 
MPGTTREE cceccccccces 22.00 **25.00 
BOPHOR occccceccses 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... eeee 30.00 
| ee ere 20.00 +723.00 
BPIARE cc ccccccccce 20.00 **25.00 
COREG cccccscccces 20.00 **25.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 35.00 
COTTE ccccvcsevccccs 32.00 **25.00 
DORE ceccsccccces 31.00 45.00 
Pere 22.00 **25.00 
TOO ccveccceses 23.00 **25.00 
Genoa, Naples .. Das-< 45.00 
Gibraltar ....... ee eae eae 
Glasgow .........6. 20.00 **23.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 37.00 
pT Pare 20.00 +23.00 
TEBVES cccccaccccccs ° eee 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ 31.00 45.00 
ME cecccccecseete 21.00 **25.00 
ror rrr 21.00 **25.00 
ee Pree 18.00 **23.00 
DE x60ccedeeees 18.00 **23.00 
Londonderry .... 27.00 **25.00 
SERED ccccccese ee 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 **23.00 
Marseilles ......... eeee 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 21.00 **25.00 
QED ccccccvcccccee 30.00 37.00 
PINE: oscececesces eee 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 20.00 +f23.00 
Southampton ...... 23.00 **25.00 
Stavanger 30.00 37.00 
oc ee 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm 33.00 42.00 





*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@238c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Bristol 21c, Copen- 
hagen 29@30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 
35c, Gothenburg 29@30c, Hamburg 18 @22c, 
Helsingfors 28c, Malmo 30@338c, Oslo 29@ 
30c, Rotterdam 21@238c, Stettin 28c, Stock- 
holm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through August, 1928. 

ttThrough July. August through Decem- 
ber increased 2c. 

oS 

Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 


1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Sept. 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 
Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,124 
Nov.. 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 
Dec.. 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 836,285 
Jan.. 1,110,726 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 
Feb.. 1,079,215 776,112 851,476 932,693 
Mch. 1,221,780 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 
April 1,076,945 859,687 787,631 700,994 
May. 968,826 808,693 866,200 709,476 
June. 860,957 785,336 923,519 863,341 
SOIF. cscs 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 
AUB... = cecess 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 


Yr.*11,017,270 11,184,875 12,463,798 10,969,152 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 

months and crop years, in barrels: 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 














September 3,529 11,010 6,624 22,647 
October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 49,419 
November .... 6,181 17,940 6,161 25,647 
December .... 8,710 9,964 9,863 36,158 
January ..... 3,875 6,868 5,803 16,821 
February - 8,499 5,876 7,565 25,037 
BMOPON <2. ccee 4,460 11,042 10,185 23,253 
BER ds 02:62 9,336 8,432 7,436 9,264 
Beeereeee 9,727 3,425 4,483 12,062 
June 12,429 6,445 8,307 6,336 
July eves 6,007 11,005 12,555 
August see 8,265 12,438 9,012 
acl 

TE tesetks *64,884 101,455 99,935 248,211 


*Ten months. 
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Trading in Grain Futures—June Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during June, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 


Department of Agriculture, were as 


follows, the figures listed representing sales 





oy. there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000's omitted): 
. Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade .......... 786,742 524,573 656,676 42,773 ....2 severe 1,410,764 
Chicago Open TROATE cc ccccccccccs 33,253 15,126 346 1G. ccosee ewes 48,740 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 69,540 ..... 4,896 1,559 2,368 1,608 79,971 
Kansas City Board of Trade....... 20,283 38,016 0.02 eevee coves eceses 62,247 
puluth Board of Trade............ 26,846 = nccce § cvces 1,188 21 1,210 18,263 
st. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... 4,128 .} rere ee ee ee ee ee 4,911 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 1,633 8,351 470 |) a ey 5,624 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange...... SOG 3 ssate! o6ese§ Betiee ) eedee - vebse 447 
Los Angeles Mipeit TOROMOAMBO....02 veces 2000s cece ceece — aaa 38 
Totals, all markets—For June..... 940,819 566,848 62,388 45,705 2,427 2,818 1,621,005 
VOaAr AZO .oceesecscecccceseees 1,163,762 921,296 157,671 48,771 1,719 4,232 2,297,451 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago..1,001,122 863,280 140,396 40,836 ..... «euee 2,045,634 


*Durum wheat with the exception of 349,000 bus. 2 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (“short 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000's 


omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
June, 1928 ....- ee eeeeeeeees 92,547 83,174 23,901 10,249 209,871 
June, 1927 ....-eeeeeeseeeee 74,075 76,816 32,549 10,145 193,585 
May, 1928 ..-.-seeeeeeeeees 104,123 82,361 30,890 7,763 225,137 
April, 1928 ......seeeeeeeee 105,609 91,532 34,559 8,551 240,251 
March, 1928 ....--.++++ee0- 88,281 98,849 33,671 8,355 229,156 
February, 1928 ............ 86,679 98,133 $7,221 9,580 231,613 
January, 1928 ........+-555. 81,733 83,525 $6,132 9,882 211,272 
December, 1927 ......-+-+-+- 75,934 75,150 34,430 9,746 195,260 
November, 1927 .......-++-> 91,783 77,184 35,026 10,768 214,711 
October, 1927 .......-eeeeee 90,071 68,679 86,353 10,038 205,141 
September, 1927 ....-..+.-- 80,043 69,773 35,944 10,645 196,405 
August, 1927 .....--++eeeee 82,883 82,329 80,721 11,163 207,096 
July, 1927 .ceceeeeeeeveeees 79,704 78,319 27,803 10,544 196,370 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


Year begin- 

ning— 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
August .... 514 459 685 626 657 
September . 677 612 661 967 456 


October .... 899 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 
November .. 1,149 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 
December .. 957 885 1,042 828 1,390 
January .... 766 774 717 875 1,053 
February .. 768 748 842 834 1,092 
1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 

415 682 71 890 

805 726 482 1,057 


847 1,029 596 904 
449 978 815 613 





1919 1918 1917 1916 
454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 
698 361 310 463 +387 884 448 
855 659 570 591 636 635 966 
1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 
1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 
1,025 632 704 388 996 868 515 
779 665 623 236 450 992 440 
1,221 987 321 236 607 1,049 781 
832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 
645 617 518 102 975 753 648 
905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 
775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 


1920 























Totals..*9,083 9,248 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 
Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
9,263 10,457 10,817 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 


*Eleven months. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1927 
and 1926, to June 30, 1928 and 1927, in 





bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1927-28 1926-27 
PL ¢cedececervace 246,920,837 243,315,626 
ERS ee 18,882,039 12,988,585 
SSS 22,425,622 33,936,124 
ST) eo 2,926,574 3,507,815 
RE eee Te 11,560,946 7,621,694 
MP cece ce cess ecese 7,726 45,785 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1927-28 1926-27 
SEE giepertvedeey¢ 217,437,584 220,239,058 
ME shiepenrcrseeneé 13,542,697 9,797,862 
BNO cece rccccsces 21,208,783 29,895,091 
Flaxseed ..........++ 3,116,738 4,040,066 
DE shwhoecetavéces 10,930,977 7,230,876 
By rail— 
BE see sob to deen 5,539,719 13,542,271 
DE Ap eeheeesaeseude 4,332,652 3,075,113 
EPS 2,930,340 5,050,580 
SS re 222,079 93,208 
48,006 65,020 
re a 55,854 45,785 
Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition July 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000’s 
omitted): 


Acres Bushels—————- 

1928 1928 1927 1926 
New York.. 1,020 35,496 35,000 43,578 
Pennsylv’nia 1,067 38,412 39,600 35,552 
aaa 2,470 92,378 60,800 75,240 
Indiana 2,532 86,012 48,700 67,020 
Illinois 4,569 153,404 102,204 123,516 
Michigan 1,666 61,534 54,170 61,810 
Wisconsin .. 2,495 97,679 93,247 96,638 
Minnesota .. 4,176 126,700 116,580 129,162 
MM ba e ese 5,761 208,087 192,032 195,962 
N. Dakota 1,934 43,186 45,688 34,408 
8. Dakota 2,182 48,440 72,664 23,2138 
Nebraska 2,392 72,334 69,813 52,516 
Oth. states.. 9,710 256,435 255,551 334,124 





U. States. 41,974 1,320,097 1,184,146 1,253,739 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in June, 1928 
and 1927, in barrels: 

To— 1928 1927 
OE EP 512 947 
United Kingdom ......... 223,353 330,590 
Other countries .......... 492,148 515,163 

MEE 6 0000054006 00008 716,013 846,700 


Wheat exports in June, 1928 and 1927, in 
bushels: 





To— 1928 - 1927 
United States ........ 456,053 272,115 
United Kingdom ..... 14,139,638 7,624,928 
Other countries ...... 7,363,947 7,966,001 

ST a Soa deeb 05-6 21,959,638 15,863,044 


United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 
Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
2,733 1,320 303 39 22 os 


Wheat Corn 
1928* 780 


1927. 872 2,786 1,195 266 59 27 16 
1926. 832 2,645 1,254 191 40 19 13 
1925. 676 2,917 1,488 217 46 22 14 
1924. 864 2,309 1,503 182 65 32 13 
1928. 797 38,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*July 1 estimate. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1927 and 1926, to June 30, 1928 and 1927, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 


To— , 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ........ 7,342,078 7,241,719 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 116,974,861 134,506,645 

Via Canadian ports. 61,706,797 47,303,782 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports .... 553,968 367,032 


Via Canadian ports. 69,563,684 55,226,479 





PORIS sevcccicieve 256,141,388 244,645,657 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ........ 6,498 8,064 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports .... 867.264 769,646 





Via Canadian ports. 1,978,344 2,414,616 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 2,392,156 2,332,259 

Via Canadian ports. 3,839,039 3,274,039 

POMS scwvarsscciovs 9,083,301 8,798,624 


Canada—May Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
May, 1928, as officially reported: 





















Flour, Wheat, 
bbls bus 
United Kingdom 241,186 22,344,844 
United States ....... ee 258 1,137,800 
Newfoundland ........... 20,751 3 
MOOPURGOS cccccvccsccccecic C.306 8 = seeces 
SEMRGIOR cccccccevcescevee 31,324 240 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 32,489 «...... 
Other B. W. Indies....... 14,399 cecoce 
British South Africa..... 9,445 26,140 
BEEN cecvedsceccces ‘ 4,340 = codecs 
PEL Bebe be CRC ocesccceses | EEL 
BRMETIR ceccccccccccccess IGS °  weccee 
Azores and Madeira ..... 1,466. «- -avaere 
BROTEAGGR oc cccccccccccese 1,262 =«s nweees 
British Honduras ........ 1,661 
British Guiana .......... 13,492 
MEU ccaccccccvenece 37,641 
Terese EMGER cc ccccccccce 6 
TO cece ccesccccesccccs 158,903 
COMOMBIA 2. cccccccesesecs 956 51,333 
Czechoslovakia ........... 18,9389 ..occc 
GRE Soc ccovccccccsevecee 2,047  weveee 
PUD heseetsccoeceece §=©6—¢0bes 932,312 
BOGMMARER cccsccsccvcccces 21,057 64,000 
Dutch Guiana ........... 3) 
Dutch W. Indies ........ SOG acces 
ME wo bw wes ececeereesce 22,957 wesooe 
TIBCMOMIA ..cccccvccccsene BBS wc eee 
WOMIBRE ce cccceccvcccecce 22,3802 coves 
so. .. MPRPTUPTRELELELTL TT MET 406,324 
French Guiana .........-. ,) ) ere 
French West Indies ..... 4,802  weccce 
French Africa ........... 148 2 wees 
French Oceania ......... |) rer rs 
GOPUARY occccccccccceves 86,337 891,688 
GORE GOGH cc ccccvcctsecs ere 
COORD cvccceodececsssces 36,360 542,980 
RE pce pees eee eek eseeees (<. Sree 
TOUNOMG cccccsccscceence | rer 
BORE sc cccccesevecccsenec 1,305 253,738 
Irish Free State ......... 19,983 100,000 
GE os rc bee areereosense 8,000 1,842,450 
Jugoslavia 1,438 = ceceee 
Korea 2,500 = anaaees 
Leetonia ......ccccceeees ceose 19,000 
BMOONER ceccccevnccccvccce SS wees 
Netherlands ..........0+.5 8,937 1,181,621 
WOW BOAIARE 2c ccccccveve 4,581 450 
| rreerrerre rer 186 0 wees 
Ae ere 21,319 56,013 
BROMIGO cccccccessccecccce sevens 10,000 
POPU ccscccccccesecscvces 212 — ww eee 
POMARE 2. cccccsccversecvere 849 nc cee 
POPCMGRD ccccvoccccesccss cases 295,680 
Portuguese Africa ....... 8.3822 = neve 
Philippine Islands ....... 4,502 = weccee 
PA@MOMB .ncsccccccccccess 98S —s nneece 
POIORING 2c ccvcccccccccee vt) rr 
POG ccc cccsccccccccecs )) SoC 
Ty SOND ccc ccccvees er 830s sw ewe'es 
BWOGOR cvcccesccvccveces 5,796 125,066 
BNE Rees bee vcccecveacces x! rrr 
Sierre Leone ............ |) rrr 
Spanish Africa .......... S46 wees 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. S evvecs 
TREMOT cccccccevecccesses |; Sere re 
VOMOBUOIA 2. cccccvccccces A). 
Virgin Islands .......... ee rs 
WOCRAS ccccvecevccvcccves 886,220 30,281,712 
Bran, Oatmeal, 
shorts, rolled 
middlings oats 
United Kingdom .........  «sseee 37,002 
United States ........... 196,677 .secoe 
Bermuda ...ccecsccccsces 5,364 
BEEN «pesecccceeccesce§ «sues 4,265 
British Guiana .......... 6 26 
British Honduras ....... | er ee a 
TRBPBREOR ccccccccsccccse seoce 63 
SOMARIGE civsecvcvccseces 60 27 
Other B. W. Indies....... 48 93 
BUREN codccepscvccseceses sapee 41 
Newfoundland ........... 885 32 
Irigh Free State 2.220000.  ceece 820 
TPGMMIOTE sciccvccvcdcceesee cesce 33 
WUOMES secccceceeccececss seone 1,551 
RE ncGs ce eneceeres. veered 645 
WOGEMOPIBRGER cc cccccccsece  seeve 441 
QUEM. sccicceseceetccssce secce 2 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 34 2 
British South Africa ....  ..... 538 
Ese BORE ccccversccnces cvvcs 
PEL, Se6K WU eseetaceecs weer 197 
PUNE ccacanvccsacecsee epens 884 
WOtRIS .cccccccccseseces 208,136 46,699 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





~ 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. S...... SEGRE acces 541,500 
North Sydney, N.S. ..... ..... 37,487 
Raamenbureg, N. SB... cease seve 2,770 
St. John, N. B..... 603,973 ..... 482,699 
Woodstock, N. B...  ..... \) eee er 
St. Johns, Que..... 42,229  ..... 18,463 
Quebec, Que. ..... A Bee 26,700 
Montreal, Que. ...1,230,353 ..... 1,388,070 
Three Rivers, Que. ..... wes. 545 
L. Megantic, Que.. C. err 8,448 
Coaticook, Que. 190,639 3 22,735 
Sherbrooke, Que... ..... 5 er 
St. Armand, Que... 32,127 ..... 3,162 
Athelstan, Que. 0.529 =. .c0% 73,461 
Sutton, Que. ...... ch: Sor 50,285 
Cornwall, Ont. SET © cc aes ,214 


eee 357 4 
Niagara Falls, Ont 294,684 2,793 1,319,995 





Bridgeburg, Ont.... 197,311 ..... 779,622 
Prescott, Ont. ..... S500 icess 111,771 
Emerson, Man. ....  ....- ie eee 
North Portal, Man. ..... eee eee 
Vancouver, B. C... 83,715 $,222 1,327,185 
New Westminster, 
OY eres) eee ae | 32,063 
Charlottetown, 
Se Kesotens  o6660 pone 20 
BOARS cevcnes 2,845,608 6,498 6,231,195 


367 


Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Canada—Milling in May 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in May, 1928, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 





East West Totals 
WOM scicai ics 3,507,193 3,631,031 7,138,224 
OBES cescvcccesc 462,014 425,241 887,255 
BOSIOG 60s coe v's 12,946 18,801 31,747 
Buckwheat ee aren 3,182 
COPE ce seide cows 109,546 19,236 128,782 
Mixed grain 653,095 16,974 670,069 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in May, 
1928: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 164,400 214,487 378,887 
Manitoba 2 patent. 144,287 228,063 372,350 
Ont. wint. straight 42,857 ..... 42,857 
All GORGES .ccccces 377,644 256,534 694,178 

Totals, flour..... 729,188 699,084 1,428,272 

Feed, tons— East West Totals 
Low grade flour ..... 3,004 8,045 11,049 
BPM cccceessecseses 11,714 12,239 23,953 
Shorts and middlings. 16,671 15,832 32,503 
All other offal ....... 3,542 2,282 5,824 
Other cereals, 

bs— East West Totals 
GREECE cccscces 1,019,624 2,296,828 3,316,452 
Rolled oats ..... 3,699,580 4,503,897 8,203,477 
Barley, pot an 

DOGG svccscaes 88,469 65,660 154,129 
Corn flour and 

SEE avacs ence 8,379,040 =. cscs 2,279,040 
Buckwheat flour. 60,812 ...... 50,812 

Total products in months of January, 
February, March and April, 1928 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat flour, 
bbls— Jan. 


Feb. Mch. April 
Manitoba 1 patent. 384 331 375 313 
Manitoba 2 patent. 341 359 395 284 














Ont. wint. straight. 78 76 61 58 
All others ........ 681 547 615 545 
Totals, flour ....1,485 1,318 1,446 1,200 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 9 15 17 11 
ere 24 22 25 20 
Shorts and middl’gs 33 31 33 28 
All other offal..... 5 4 6 5 
Other cereals, lbs— 
oo errr 1,563 1,158 1,789 2,180 
Rolled oats ...... 10,898 8,202 9,193 8,029 
Barley, pot and 
Greer err 281 245 430 1 
Corn flour and ” 
MOR] cccsssscces 810 1,816 2,183 1,401 
Buckwheat flour... 144 144 113 38 


Total wheat flour output and percentage 
of operation of.Canadian mills, for the 12 
months from June 1, 1927, to May 31, 1928: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls operation 

ME 44 s20200%0%00rsws 1,314,212 41 
0 RCO ere 1,019,188 32 
SEE. 60 00.0308 40d eee ere 1,157,963 35 
September .............. 1,527,517 48 
GE ccccccscceseceene 2,005,314 64 
November ............... 2,120,116 67 
December .........00.50. 1,766,869 52 
SEE. 6de-0cceessucens’ 1,578,784 48 
February ............... 1,464,426 46 
EE 16:04:00 0649 400600485 1,616,799 47 
CO rere 1,314,012 42 
rere Pee 1,541,014 47 

ETT Tee eee 18,426,214 





Flaxseed Crop by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 flaxseed crop, based on condition July 
1, compared with the final production fig- 








ures for 1927 and 1926, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

1928 1927 1926 

Minnesota ...... 6,699 7,343 8,554 

North Dakota 7,848 10,184 6,736 

South Dakota 4,715 5,940 2,755 

Montana ....... 1,600 2,438 804 

Other states .... 599 665 610 

United States... 21,461 26,570 19,459 

Semolina Exports 
Exports of semolina from the United 


States for the month of June, giving coun- 
tries to which exported: 








Country of destination— Bbls Value 
MEE. 4:2. 0605 sasaeeanenetce 229 $1,888 
BEOEIOD ccevncctverssesneeese 143 1,773 
| SERRE CREE Ck eT re ee 560 4,175 
United Kingdom .......... 179 1,075 

WORD | 6:0 6cbnevidbsaeees's 1,111 $8,911 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1928..... ace 486 512 544 ne ‘es 
Se tee 594 537 579 552 .553 
ee as 549 543 568 626 627 
1925..... 474 445 407 404 416 402 
ee 549 553 509 543 589 592 
eae 572 578 581 586 568 572 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 541 587 
|) See 621 629 578 573 543 600 
) eee 484 484 503 518 532 611 
i 837 899 892 838 715 760 
Oo ee 560 572 586 557 555 565 
oo) see 430 366 373 402 417 418 
i, eee 495 499 469 489 454 482 
oS ea 619 692 675 668 656 674 
8986s. 000 640 630 639 652 675 685 
eae 563 513 492 483 510 524 
SOAR... 20:0 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average .565 555 545 549 546 566 
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“Is it true you used to sell beer in a 
New York saloon?” I once asked John 
Masefield. 

I did not believe it, because, of all the 
dramatists I have ever met, Masefield is 
the most self-effacing and quiet. 

“No, it is not true,” Masefield replied. 
“I never reached that dignity. I used 
to swab the floor.”—Hannen Swaffer, in 
Variety. 

. * 
PASS THE 


A Negro preacher down South was 
trying to explain the fury of hell to his 
congregation. 

“You all is seen molten iron runnin’ 
out frum a furnace, ain’t you?” he asked. 

The congregation said it had. 

“Well,” the preacher continued, “dey 
uses dat stuff fo’ ice cream in de place 
what I’m talkin’ ’bout.”—-New York Eve- 
ning World, 


ASBESTOS SPOONS 


* * 
CLEAR 

“Darling,” he cried, covering her little 
hands with kisses, “can’t you see I love 
you?” 

“Well,” she said, “I should hate to 
think this was just your way of behav- 
ing in company.’—Boston Post. 

* * 
A LONESOME DAME 

Salesman (to old lady buying gold- 
fish): “These small ones are a shilling 
each, and the larger ones half a crown.” 

Lady: “Which do you think would be 
the better company for me?”—Wall 
Street Journal. 

+. 
HE-MAN 


“There’s a man who knows how to 
handle women. He makes them work 
like Trojans for him, and half starves 
them, and then takes their money and 
turns them out, mere shadows of their 
former selves—and he makes them like 
hg 

“Good heavens! What sort of a beast 
is he?” 

“He’s a reduction expert.”—Life. 

* * 
She: “My brother’s out in the Sudan.” 
He: “Then let’s take the roadster!” 
7 


AN APPROPRIATE GRACE 


The little son of a minister had been 
very naughty, and as punishment he was 
not allowed to eat with the rest of the 
family. A small table was set aside for 
him. 

On being given his food at this table 
for the first time the little chap said very 
solemnly: 

“Lord, I thank Thee; Thou hast spread 
a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies.” —Weekly Scotsman. 

* * 
ONE TO HER 

The seaside visitor sought the land- 
lady of the house where he was staying, 
and began to make complaints. She lis- 
tened until her patience became exhaust- 
ed. 

“Please don’t think I’m ignorant,” he 
wound up. “I know all the tricks of 
your trade. Do you think I’ve lived in 
boarding houses for 15 years for noth- 
ing?” 

“IT shouldn't be surprised,” replied the 
landlady, coldly.—Tit Bits (London). 


* * 


Hubby: “This 
queer, dear.” 
Wifey: “Oh, dear, maybe I put in too 
much bluing.”—Boston Transcript. 
7 * 


blueberry pie looks 


According to Henry Mueller,.of New 
York, the average Italian eats four miles 
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of macaroni a year. We should be thank- 
ful that the Monroe doctrine keeps us 
out of these foreign entanglements.— 
Judge. 


- ~ 


HEY! ney! 
Yimpson: “You say that girl dancing 
over yonder has a cold?” 
Yampson: “Aye.” 
Yimpson: “What’s she doing for it?” 
Yampson: “Looks like she is trying to 
shake it off !"—Judge. 
* . 
House Hunter: “What’s this room, 
with no ceiling and open to the sky?” 
Agent: “It’s the shower-bath room. 
The house was built by a Scotchman.”— 
Judge. 
* *” 
Manager: “But, look here, these aren’t 
testimonials !” 
Office Boy (applying for post): “No, 


<> 


sir, but I thought they would help. They 
are copies of the death certificates of 
my four grandparents.”—Tit Bits. 

* a 

A certain country minister posted this 
notice on the church door: “Brother 
Smith departed for Heaven at 4:30 
a, m.” 

The next day he found written below: 
“Heaven, 9 a. m. Smith not in yet. Great 
anxiety.” 

* * 


“Your fat friend Yvonne writes that 
she has typhoid fever.” 

“The cat—she’s going to get thin !”— 
Le Rire (Paris). 

* * 

Motorist (excusing himself): “I was 
hurrying up to town to see my solicitor.” 

Constable: “Well, you'll have some 
more news for him now!”—Humorist. 
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Production and Population Discussed by 
Agricultural Economist 


ARM production in the United 

States in the five years 1922-26 was 

about 14 per cent greater than in 
1917-21, whereas population increased 
less than 9 per cent. Moreover, this 
notable increase in agricultural produc- 
tion occurred despite a decline in the 
area in crops and the number of live 
stock, and also in the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture. These facts are 
cited by Dr. O. E. Baker, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
study of the perennial problem of popu- 
lation and land resources, in which he 
reaches the conclusion that our popula- 
tion is not likely to press against the lim- 
its of subsistence for a long time, if ever. 

In some oriental countries, where pop- 
ulation has increased greatly in the last 
century, living standards are low. In 
North America and most of Europe, 
however, standards of living have risen 
despite the rapid increase in population, 
and Dr. Baker thinks that the United 
States, because of the increasing use of 
mechanical power and application of 
science to agriculture, and also because 
of the decreasing rate of gain in popula- 
tion, may escape any reduction in the 
standard of living indefinitely, although 
some minor changes in diet may be nec- 
essary. Our agricultural production, he 
says, probably will continue to keep 
pace with the increase in population, at 
least until the population reaches 200,- 
000,000. ° 

When Malthus and Ricardo studied 
problems of population and subsistence 
a century or more ago, farmers knew 
nothing of mineral fertilizers and very 
little of plant and animal breeding. The 
outlook for increased yields per acre or 
per animal was unfavorable. No rail- 
roads or steamships were in operation, 
and farm machinery was still primitive. 
It seemed inevitable, therefore, that in- 
crease in population would mean increase 
in poverty. This gloomy prospect was 
obviated by phenomenal technical prog- 
ress in agriculture, industry and trans- 
portation. 

In the last century and a half the 
American nation has grown from 2,500,- 
000 people to about 119,000,000, with an 
unparalleled accompanying increase in 
wealth. Up to the time of the Civil War 


the population increased in Malthus’ fa- 
mous geometrical ratio. Thereafter the 
rate declined, although gain is still tak- 
ing place at the rate of about 1,700,000 a 
year. Nowhere has population increased 
faster than in the United States in the 
last 150 years. Yet farm production, 
taking the period as a whole, has kept 
pace with the increase in population. It 
fell behind for a time after 1900, but 
since the World War it has again in- 
creased more rapidly than population. 

In the last few years, American agri- 
culture, according to Dr. Baker, has 
been conspicuously efficient in milk and 
meat production. About two thirds of 
the increase in the agricultural output 
since the war is assignable to animal 
products. In the five years 1922-26, 
crop production per unit of labor avail- 
able increased from 7 to 11 per cent 
over the average for 1917-21. These fig- 
ures, moreover, do not indicate the full 
increased efficiency, because much labor 
formerly devoted to raising field crops 
has been diverted to the animal indus- 
tries, where it contributes to the increase 
in output already mentioned. Total ag- 
ricultural production per unit of labor 
engaged increased about 18 per cent be- 
tween these two periods. 

Oriental experience is in striking con- 
trast to that of the United States. 
China’s population increased from about 
120,000,000 in 1750 to possibly 440,000,000 
in 1923, without any corresponding ad- 
vance in agricultural technic. 

Japan now faces the problem of pop- 
ulation and food supply in all its stark 
severity, says Dr. Baker. In the last six 
years she has lost more agricultural land 
by the encroachment of cities and by the 
diversion of land to other nonagricul- 
tural uses than she has gained through 
clearing, drainage and irrigation. Crop 
yields per acre have been carried to so 
high a point that additional gains will! 
be hard to get. Accordingly, Japan is 
faced with the prospect of increasing de- 
pendence on foreign food supplies ob- 
tained through the sale of manufactured 
goods. Unless the rate of increase of 
population declines, the country’s only 
course, apparently, is to develop as a 
great industrial and commercial nation 
like Great Britain. 


July 25, 1928 








FLOUR BRANDS 














The following list of trademarks, pyp. 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Uniteg 
States Patent Office on July 17. prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest. 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feej 
that they would be damaged by the regis. 
tration of any of these marks are permitteg 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica. 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo. 
sition. 

DUOMO; Duomo Food Products, Inc., New 
York; rice, macaroni and other foods. Use 
claimed since September, 1926. 

F Y and three-key design; William Fisher 
& Co., San Francisco, Cal; wheat flour 
rolled oats and other foods. Use claimed 
since June 1, 1922. 

MAUXION; Schokoladenfabrik Mauxion 
M.B.H., Saalfeld, Germany; cakes, biscuits, 
waffies, macaroni, vermicelli, corn meal, 
wheat flour, rye flour, whole wheat flour, 
self-rising flour, pancake flour, corn meal, 
pastries and other foods. Use claimed since 
1855. 

RITE MIXT and design; Carr Milling Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio;  self-rising flour. Use 
claimed since Nov. 5, 1927. 

CLUB DES MILLIONNAIRES; Standard 
Imports, Ltd., Montreal, Que; breakfast 
cereals and other foods. Use claimed since 
1908. 

8 X design; 
Mill Co; wheat 
Jan. 1, 1927. 

GREAT LAKES, and map and boat de- 
sign; Buffalo (N. Y.) Flour Mill Corpora- 
tion; wheat flour. Use claimed since April 
25, 1928. 

HOME BRAND and design; Griggs, 
Cooper & Co., St. Paul, Minn; wild rice, 
canned hominy, tapioca, birdseed, buckwheat 
flour, potato flour, corn starch, macaroni, 
spaghetti, vermicelli, toast, crackers and 
other foods. Use claimed since 1877. 

KING COTTON; Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., Coffeyville, Kansas; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since 1893. 

LITTLE CROW; Little Crow Milling Co., 
Warsaw, Ind; pancake flour and buckwheat 
flour. Use claimed since 1920. 

RIBBONS OF GOLD and design; Gold 
Rolled Food Products Co., Chicago; egg 
noodles. Use claimed since April 13, 1928. 

1776 and man with musket; Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., doing business as 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since Oct. 21, 1927. 


oo 


Calculating the possibilities of the bar- 
berry bush as a source of stem rust in 
wheat has carried investigators of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
into mathematical multiplications that 
are beyond the reading capacity of the 
man whose arithmetical tables may have 
stopped with billions or trillions. Lynn 
D. Hutton, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
Custry, says that a common barberry 
bush six to eight feet high may produce 
more than 64,000,000,000 stem rust spores 
in a single year. 


Pendleton 
flour. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











work, boldly and realistically done. 








THIS WEERK’S COVER 


HARLES M. COX, of the Charles M. Cox Co., feed, Boston, whose 

painting, “Fishing Boats at Gloucester,” is reproduced on the cover 

of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, is one of those 
gifted individuals who, in addition to possessing great business acumen, 
have art as a successful avocation or hobby. For upward of a quarter 
of a century, Mr. Cox has been an outstanding figure in the feed trade. 
But through all those years he has dabbled with the brush and palette. 
Some 25 years ago, while on a vacation in Europe, he studied in Paris 
under Albert Gendrot, A. W. Sparks and Valentine Henneman. 
ter, a Belgian, afterward came to the United States and lived with Mr. 
Cox, and the latter, being an apt student, absorbed a good deal of knowl- 
edge through this association. The fishing scene reproduced on this week’s 
cover is one of Mr. Cox’s favorite paintings. 


The lat- 


It is a striking piece of color 











HELP WANTED 








GRAIN MAN WANTED 


A first class grain man to take full 
charge of the elevator department 
of a country mill in Montana; his 
duties will embrace buying farmers’ 
wheat, superintending the unloading 
of car wheat, binning and mixing 
wheat under supervision of chemist; 
good salary for the right man. Ad- 
dress 1691, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 











